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here are stars wn the sky 


as well as thunder and hehtnng 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
—a deep desire for friendship between nations — a 
determination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 
along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 
thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason — and 
threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 
heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there — stars of Hope, 
of Faith, of Love— now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 
~~ now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
strength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 

be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 

May they light the path to peace. 

That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 


CHRISTMAS 1960 * BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written thirteen years ago. 
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Seasons Greetings 


4 9 
Christmas Club S Golden Year marks our first half century of 
friendly association with financial institutions — and on our Golden Anni- 
versary we send special thanks and Season’s Greetings to the thousands of 


financial institutions that continue to support and promote Christmas Club. 


50 Years of helping people... To build habits of thrift ¢ To control 
their financial environment ¢ To overcome financial frustration ¢ To raise 


their standard of living ¢ To discover their hidden talents. 
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In This Issue 


Tom, George, and 17,371 Banks 


ee doesn’t just happen,” observes the title to a good story by BANK- 
ING’s Richard L. Kraybill (page 94). With an assist from a couple of 
chaps named Tom and George, he calls attention to the growth and ever ex- 
panding services of this country’s banks. And he emphasizes, in a readable 
way, the contribution which the American Bankers Association—‘“a service 
organization of bankers designed to promote the usefulness of banks in the 
public interest”—makes to the progress that is the article’s theme. 


Banks and the Dollar 


HE second in the “Banking’s AMERICAN Story” series is concerned with 
j poten to keep the dollar sound. The struggle, as you know, has had its ups 
and downs, but through it, as our article “Banks and a Dollar’s Value” points 
out,.runs this thread: “. . . the best banking minds in this country have 
favored a strong central management of monetary policies, as free as pos- 
sible from political influence.” 

“About the only way to draw a picture of this size,” as we note, “is to 
interview a few distinguished witnesses against a background of illustra- 
tions.” So that’s what happens, starting on page 43. 


More Case Histories 


EPARTMENTS that feature the case history approach to banking problems 
D are well populated with ideas this month. The Financial Public Relations 
Association’s Boston convention provided more than enough material for the 
Business Building Bulletin (on india paper, page 65) and there’s an over- 
flow to later pages. And in Better Methods and Systems (page 52) you'll 
find a baker’s dozen operating gimmicks culled from a recent NABAC session. 


Where the Money’s Coming From 


ANKERS and businessmen met in Hartford, Conn., recently for a national 
B symposium on urban renewal, sponsored by the Travelers Insurance 
Company. Featuring a tour of a Hartford project, the conference was also 
concerned with getting more private funds into municipal rejuvenation. 

“Where Is the Money Coming From?” by Marguerite Beck (page 55) dis- 
cusses the problem and reports some answers. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER ... 
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ASSWIATRY 


I! é - - - is intended to say to our readers: 
3 ly “A Merry Christmas and a Happy and 
aN Prosperous New Year!” The suggestion 
P in the lower right corner is one that we 
hope readers will follow every month 

of the year. 

The Christmas wrapping paper is 
used by courtesy of Norcross, Inc. In- 
cidentally, our Christmas cover a year 
ago (wrapping from Norcross then, too ) 
won a certificate of recognition from 
Publication Management, in’ whose 
September 1960 issue it was reproduced. 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Why the Federal Reserve 


Prefers Bills to Bonds 


“Ww doesn’t the Federal Re- 
serve System do something 
directly to force long-term yields 
down, so that the benefits of cheaper 
money may be extended to the mort- 
gage people and other deserving 
capital market borrowers?” 

Robert Van Cleave, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research, C. F. 
Childs & Company, takes a long hard 
look at this question in his company’s 
current Review and comes up with 
some interesting observations. 

“This is,” says Mr. Van Cleave, “a 
part of the recurrent attacks on the 
Federal Reserve System’s policy of 
conducting its market operations in 
‘short-term securities, preferably 
bills,’ at most times. The attacks per- 
sist despite reasoned replies to the 
question, and they are always leveled 
against what the attackers persist in 
labeling the ‘bills only’ policy.” 

Those who give the “bills only” 
name to the operations of the Fed, do 
it “. . . either (as) a deliberate mis- 
representation of fact, or a lack of 
knowledge that the policy demon- 
strably is not one of bills only.” 


Fed Bought Bonds 


To verify this statement, Mr. Van 
Cleave calls attention to July 1958, 
“. . . when in the space of two weeks 
the System bought in the market 
some $55-million of bonds longer 
than five years, for the most part 
2-528 1965 and 3/1/2s 1990. 

“That operation was undertaken 
in an effort to correct a market judged 
to be disorderly, and such a correc- 


a 


tion is set forth in the bills prefera- 
bly doctrine as clearly calling for 
deviation from customary operations 
in bills.”” The Review touched on the 
fact that the Federal Reserve has 
recently bought more certificates, 
notes and bonds, “. . . for reasons 
not yet made clear.” 

Comparing the 1957-58 period of 
easy money to the current one, Mr. 
Van Cleave states that two coinci- 
dences can be noted. “From October 
1957, to April 1958, the average 
yield on long-term Treasury bonds 
dropped from 3.65% to 3.07%, a de- 
cline of 16%.” And again, he points 
out, between January 1960 and Au- 
gust 1960, the average declined 16%, 
from 4.42% to 3.72%. 


Yield Decline Ends 


The other coincidence he noted is 
that “. .. the decline in yields in 
the previous episode came to an end 
in April 1958, and in the present, to 
this date at least, it came to an end in 
early August 1960. In both cases, 
the duration of the decline was about 
six months.” 

He concludes that “There seems 
to be a point at which, with due 
weight given to the expectational 
factor, a decline in yields brings de- 
mand into the capital market suffi- 
cient to balance the supply of savings 
seeking investment.” 

Sometimes the critics of the Fed 
overlook the “sheer magnitude” of 
System operations in the Treasury 
market. “Figures cited by the 
Messrs. Young and Yager indicate 


that in the three years from 1956 
through 1959 outright purchases 
were more than $12-billion, market 
sales and cash redemptions $10-bil- 
lion, repurchase agreements $14-bil- 
lion. Yet the net effort of all this was 
an increase of only $1.7-billion in 
three years.” Mr. Van Cleave adds: 
. . It must be obvious that opera- 
tions of this scope simply could not 
be executed in the long-term area; 
or, even if the possibility could be 
conceived, that it would be at the cost 
of unimaginable gyrations in price.” 


Long Term Reserves 


“Reserves supplied to the banking 
system at one time must be with- 
drawn at a later time; logically, 
therefore, if reserve adjustment op- 
erations are to be carried out in long- 
term rather than in bills, purchases 
necessarily would be followed by 
sales. Because market participants 
would be required to guess how long 
the purchase program would last, 
what issues it would affect, when it 
would be reversed, and for how long, 
either pandemonium or stagnation 
would follow inevitably. If orderly 
market conditions are a considera- 
tion of any importance at all, the no- 
tion should be ruled out on this 
ground alone.” 

“Of course,” Mr. Van Cleave con- 
tinues, “it might be argued that pur- 
chases of long-term bonds need not 
necessarily be followed by sales; the 
reserves supplied could be with- 
drawn through sales of bills. But this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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NOW... THERE ARE 
MARINE MIDLAND 
BANKING OFF 

IN 101 NEW 
STATE 

T0 


Now, the eleven Marine Midland banks serve 101 

New York State communities through 177 banking offices: 
@ Here's what this means to you: Any Marine Midland 
banker anywhere in New York State can give you 

(in addition to first-class banking service) home-town 
information about 101 cities and towns... put you in 
touch with key local people. . .and offer you 

guidance on business conditions throughout New York 
State. M Get in touch with your local Marine Midland 
banker. Now, more than ever, he can give you 

"banking service with a big plus." 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


New York State’s first family of home-town banks —11 banks with 177 offices serving 101 communities. 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo - The Marine Midland Trust Company of New York—New 
York City - Genesee Valley Union Trust Company—Rochester - Marine Midland Trust Company of Southern New 
York—Binghamton-Elmira - Marine Midland Trust Company of Central New York—Syracuse - Marine Midland Trust 
Company of the Mohawk Valley—Utica - The Northern New York Trust Company—Watertown + Chautauqua 
National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown - The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy - The First National 
Bank of Poughkeepsie—Poughkeepsie - Marine Midland Trust Company of Rockland County—Nyack 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


December 1960 
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HOW TO GIVE 
CUSTOMERS 
FASTER 

AND BETTER 
WINDOW 
SERVICE 


make personal 
services pleasantly 
efficient with 
Allison Coupon 
Payment Books: 


@ time-consuming window 
accounting is eliminated. 


three customers are 


served in the time now 


required for one. 


@ waiting time becomes 
a thing of the past. 


®@ operating costs are 
reduced on all work. 


informative booklet 


and samples 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


hardly merits discussion, because 
the end result is so obvious. Within 


| some fairly brief period, the Federal 
| Reserve System would wind up with 


a portfolio of long-term bonds ex- 
clusively. 
“But sometimes the critics dis- 


| armingly declare they are not sug- 
| gesting that all open market opera- 
| tions be carried out in long-terms, 
| but only a small amount, sufficient 


to affect long-term yields downward. 
This shortsighted view takes the 
image of a thing for the thing itself. 


| The reasoning goes: A plethora of 


funds relative to the opportunities 
for investment results in lower 
yields; therefore, if yields are lower, 
no matter why, a plethora of funds 
must exist. Because of the effect of 
Open Market Committee purchases 


| on the expectations of market partici- 


pants, however, very small purchases 


| would be sufficient to produce very 
| large declines in yields.” 


The objective of the critics “.. . is 
by some means to force long-term 


| lenders to cut their rates—to act as 
| if investment opportunities were 
| scarce when in fact they are not. 
| They wish to substitute their own 


subjective opinion of what long-term 


| rates ought to be, by their own cri- 
| teria, for the long-term rates which 


actually will balance the supply » ‘th 
the demand for long-term capit:. .” 

Answering those people who ¢ \im 
that the bills only policy depre :ses 
bill rates and thereby stimulates the 
gold outflow, Mr. Van Cleave «ays, 
“In the first place, investors who 
move their capital from one mivrket 
to another because of an interest rate 
differential are not interested in sold. 
Those who want gold because ‘they 
think the dollar is going to be de- 
valued ... don’t want British bills 
as replacement for U. S. bills. 

“In the second place, all the bad 
effects of Federal Reserve buying in 
bonds will follow regardless of the 
motive for the buying.” 

The article concludes: “On all 
grounds, a policy of open market op- 
erations in bonds is bad... The 
conclusion is irresistible that by 
these reactions the System would be 
driven to the establishment of 
pegged markets. But pegged mar- 
kets make the adjustment of reserve 
balances a function, not of official de- 
cision, but of the desires of buyers 
and sellers of long-term bonds. The 
System thereby would abandon its 
principal responsibility, which is the 
management of a paper money stan- 
dard. Does any critic argue that this 
responsibility is or should be sub- 
ordinate to the manipulation of bond 
yields?” 


10 Commandments for Building 
Better Bankers 


(1) Harp WorK—Take the hardest job first every day. 
(2) Stupy HarD—The more you know, the easier and more effective is 


vour work. 
(3) HAVE INITIATIVE—Ruts often deepen into graves. 


(4) Love Your WorkK—There’s a sense of satisfaction in doing work 
well. 


(5) BE Exact—Accuracy is better than haste. 

(6) HAVE CouRAGE—A stout heart will carry you through difficulties. 

(7) BE FRIENDLY—Only friendly people become successful leaders. 

(8) CULTIVATE PERSONALITY—Personality is to the human being what 
perfume is to the flower. 

(9) WEAR A SMILE—It opens the door into the sunshine beyond. 

(10) Do Your BEst—For if you give to the world the best you have, the 
best will come back to you. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


4 
Please send the complete score showing how | 
Allison Payment Books increase the lead of | 
income over expenses. | 
| 

| 

| 


Address 


City and State. 
y 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


MILTON F. DARR, JR. 
President, American Institute of Banking 
Vice-president, La Salle National Bank, Chicago, III. 
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Banks to Sell 
Japanese Stock 


CCORDING to the Yamaichi Secu- 
A rities Company, the largest deal- 
er in Japan, European bankers are 
swinging away from the American 
market and “are looking with greater 
favor on their Continent’s own secu- | 
rities and at the same time are inves- | 
tigating investment possibilities in 
Japanese industry.” 

A management group from the 
Yamaichi Company has just re- 
turned from a series of meetings 
held with bankers and investment 
counselors in England, Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland and _Italy. 
Teiichi Ushioda, managing director 
of the investment house, who was 
with the group, stated that German 
securities especially are being pur- 
chased by the Swiss, many of whom 
are selling American holdings. 

In this country, Japanese secu- | 
rities have not done so well because | 
of legal restrictions. While stocks | 
may be bought or sold freely, the in- | 
vestor must hold the stocks for a | 
two-year pericd before selling. After- | 
wards, he can reclaim his funds in | 
dollars at the rate of 33445% a year. | 
Therefore four years and a day are | 
required before all money can be | 
reclaimed. 

The Japanese hope to remedy this 
situation early in 1961 when they 
will begin the American Depository 
Receipts system, whereby American 
banks will own the actual securities 
and issue receipts for them which 
would be bought and sold freely in | 
the open market. | 
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“Will you please push me on up if the 
line moves while I’m gone? I want to 
buy a magazine!”’ 


December 1960 


wishing all our friends 


Mery 
Happy-cAlew Vea 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


826 Clark Avenue - St. Louis, Missouri 
District Offices in all Major Cities © 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Federal Reserve Eases Money .. . Bills Only? . . . Increased 
Bank Reserves... Treasury Pays Less for Bills ... November 
Refunding Routine . . . Banks Buy Bills . . . Market Hesitates 


.- Outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


future course of business vol- 

ume continue and have been as 
various and inconclusive as usual. 
G. B. Shaw is said to have remarked 
that all economists could be laid end 
to end without reaching a conclusion. 
Someone hit the nail on the head by 
saying that the only thing certain 
about the business outlook was that 
it was uncertain. 

Nevertheless, while business vol- 
ume has slowed down, it is still high 
in relation to past years. The Federal 
Reserve Index of Industrial Produc- 
tion is only slightly lower. Not so 
many years ago, those who forecast 
a gross national product of over 
$500-billion were regarded as starry- 
eyed dreamers. But today it is well 
above that figure. 

Furthermore, while many people 
are unemployed, it is a fact that more 
people are gainfully employed than 
ever before. 

Personal disposable income re- 
mains high so that the purchasing 
power of the consumer has reached 
new high levels. What letdown has 
taken place has been in durable 
goods accompanied by a cautious at- 
titude by business in handling inven- 


(aes and guesses as to the 


tory positions. This could change for 
the better almost any time. When it 
does there should be an increased 
demand for credit. 

That there will be no lack of avail- 
able credit is clearly indicated by the 
action of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities. 


Fed Policy Changes 


In mid-October the Federal Re- 
serve again adjusted the reserve re- 
quirements of the member banks by 
reducing the requirements of the 
Central Reserve City banks to those 
of the Reserve City banks, correcting 
a situation which has existed too 
long. 

At the same time all vault cash 
was allowed to be counted as re- 
serves. It is estimated that these two 
changes would add about $1.3-billion 
to bank reserves and would be effec- 
tive around December 1. 

Moreover the Open Market Com- 
mittee added materially to the Gov- 
ernment portfolio of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, which increased over 
$690,000,000 between October 5 and 
November 2, and was the largest 
amount acquired in any one week for 
about nine years. 


Outlook 


Tux day after the Presidential election the market for Government 
securities was dull and featureless. There was no evidence that the effect 
of the election would be to start any trend of prices either up or down. 

Why should there have been? It will be some time before the new 
Administration can bring about any change in the current financial 


policies. 


Unless business picks up materially before the end of the year it 
seems very probable that the market will drift along without much of 


any change in the price levels. 


These purchases, in addition to 
bills, consisted of certificates, notes, 
and about $56,000,000 of the 214% 
bonds due in November 1961. All the 
purchases had maturities of approxi- 
mately one year or less so that all 
the comment—and there was plenty 
—about deviation from the “bills 
only” policy was really very techni- 
cal. After all, it is the maturity 
which counts. In no sense could the 
purchases be regarded as “market 
pegging.’ Moreover, had the pur- 
chases been confined to bills, the bill 
market would have been artificially 
raised to a level which could only be 
temporary. 


Bank Reserves Increase 


For the month of October the av- 
erage “free reserves” of the member 
banks was slightly over $500,000,000. 
On one day they got as high as $826,- 
000,000. The float averaged a little 
over $1.2-billion. The increase in 
Federal Reserve credit was slightly 
offset by a decline in the gold stock 
of $266,000,000 and a rise of $56,000,- 
000 in money in circulation. 

All in all, it was clear that the 
monetary authorities had shifted to 
a definitely easier money policy. 
Whether because of concern over the 
business outlook or solely to assure 
ample credit for the year-end or, per- 
haps, because of the political cry for 
easy money, was anyone’s guess. 


Bills’ Costs Decline 


As might have been expected the 
actions of the reserve authorities in 
increasing bank reserves had the ef- 
fect of decreasing the cost to the 
Treasury of the weekly issues of 
Treasury bills. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Society NATIONAL BANK or cLevetanp 


MAIN OFFICE 
AND 12 BRANCHES 
SERVING 
GREATER CLEVELAND 


"Cffalional POST-TRONIC machines save us 61% annually 


on our investment 


“We are always striving to maintain Soci- 
ety’s 110-year-old reputation as a helpful, 
friendly place to do business. This requires 
equipment to handle the ever-increasing 
checking account activity. 

“In mid-1958, we installed seven National 
POST-TRONIC* machines in our Commer- 
cial Bookkeeping Department. 

“Comparison of our operating costs 
shows our POST-TRONIC installation saves 
us 61% of our investment each year. 

“Among the many factors that make pos- 
sible these savings is floor space. The speed 
and efficiency of the seven POST-TRONIC 


Society NATIONAL BANK oF CLEVELAND 


machines enable us to save enough space so 
we can centralize our bookkeeping at the 
main office for all our branches. 

“These savings have proved to our man- 
agement that National POST-TRONIC ma- 
chines are an excellent investment for banks 
...in terms of reduced operating costs, and 
in maintaining customer service while han- 
dling increased work loads each day.” 


Society National Bank of Cleveland 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


December 1960 


Electronics provide the lowest posting costs 
ever known, more efficient over-all opera- 
tion of any bank, regardless of size. Your 
local National representative will show how 
much the POST-TRONIC can save your 


bank. He’s listed in the yellow * 


pages of your phone book. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 
By November 4, the last two offer- 


now due (except the weekly rollov«y 
of bills) until February when abe:'t 


ings were quoted at about 2.17% and $6.9-billion of 4%%  certifica!.s i 
2.19%, respectively, but the absorp- mature. ti 
tion of bills from other than banking ‘ 21 
sources continued while, in addition, Banks Buy Bills 
oe: the banks were adding to their hold- From September 28 to October 26 th 
ings. the reporting member banks added ge 
135 PLANES It seems that the Open Market about $1.75-billion to their holdings er 
Committee would like to see the cost of Government securities. Of this ta 
78 TRAINS of bills pretty much where they have amount over $1.5-billion were Tr«s- i 
been recently but perhaps a little ury bills. They were able to do this in 
speed our higher so as not to be too far out of | because, while loans (adj.) decreased al 
night transit service line with the rediscount rate of 3%. slightly, the actions of the Federal pe 
Cleveland’s excellent transportation Incidentally, the offering of $5-bil- Reserve authorities had kept ‘free 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy lion of new bills for cash came out reserves” ata high level. P 
Night Transit Service save a day or just about as anticipated. The $1.5- ; w 
more in check presentation. Float is billion of 364-day bills were sold at Market Hesitates 
reduced, availability increased, return an average cost of about 3.13%, while After slipping down in the week M 
items are expedited. the $3.5-billion of tax anticipation ending September 30 and going off y 
If you're not already a National bills (244 days) were taken at about further in the following two wecks, 
City Bank correspondent, write for 2.79%. They are now selling at about the market made up some of the . 
full particulars. 2.82% and 2.78%, respectively. losses in the next two weeks, but the 
The . . decline was renewed in the week | 
NATI re) NAL Nov. Refunding Routine ending November 4. A 
There was no “advance refunding” For a while, the successful refund- by 
CITY B A N K or cash payment in connection with ing of the November Treasury ma- ec 
of Cleveland the refunding of the $10.9-billion of turities and the belief that the in- se 
623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO notes and bonds which matured on creased reserves of the member fi 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. November 15. The maturing issues banks would result in renewed de- 
oR 2 were simply offered the right to ex- mand for Government securities, re- ce 
change for either or both of two new _ sulted in a better tone in the market P 
issues. but this was of short duration. q 
1/2 OF NATION'S BANKS Offered were 15-month 314% note It was soon evident that caution ti 
SPECIFY THE and 5%-year 334% bonds. $9.1-bil- remained the watch word in the man- d 
4 lion of the notes and a little over agement of security portfolios. The dl 
Craarlirad vi P; JR. $1.2-billion of the bonds were taken, uncertain nature of both the business PY 
CO/N CHANGER leaving about $541,000,000 of the and political outlook was resulting h 
maturing issues to be paid off in in decisions to mark time until there 
ah cash. This was a little more attrition was some evidence as to which way jr 
than had been anticipated but not the road twined. ( 
uncomfortably large. Except in the market for Treasury N 
As expected the Federal Reserve bills there was a decided lack of in- a 
took $5-billion of the new notes in terest in doing anything and the t] 
exchange for the maturing notes volume of transactions in the market e 
which they held. sank to a low ebb. v 
By November 7 the 314% notes For the period from September 30 q 
were quoted around 100 5/32 while to November 3 there were losses of v 
the bonds were slightly lower. The from 10/32 to 16/32 in the 2- to 5- b 
Treasury was said to be pleased that year maturity range and from *4 to le 
en over $1-billion of the bonds had been 134 in the longer-term issues. Earli- li 
Keep costs down. . . Efficiency up. Customer accepted. er the latter had risen somewhat h 
service flows easily . . . smoothly-. . . with “ sno”? 
exacting accuracy. Keys need only the light- No further Treasury refunding is when possible “advance refunding 
est pressure to operate. Compact size. t 
Other built-in MP advantages are: , 
$125 capacity dollars) Weekly Bill Sales 
e Choice of four decorator colors e Guaran- Offered 2 menthe 
only: GOD tex. on Amount Average cost Amount Average cost 
Inquire about other MP Coin Changers at rer : 
your nearest dealer. MP...the value leader. Oct. 5 $1-billion 2.698 % $500,000,000 3.079 % fc 
ince Oct. 11 1-billion 2.406% 400,000,000 2.806% 
METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING INC Oct. 19 Allien 2.129% 2.569% 
4000 Long Beach Avenue Oct. 26 $1-billion 2.127% $4,00,000,060 2.453% ' 
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was still hoped for. But when it be- 
came clear that nothing more of this 
nature would be attempted for some 
time, interest in the longer-term 
214°, bonds evaporated. 

At first sight it seemed surprising 
that the easy money policies did not 
generate more demand for the Gov- 
ernment issues; but when the uncer- 
tainty of the business outlook is tak- 
en into consideration, it’s not surpris- 
ing that everyone wants to play safe 
and wait to see just what will hap- 


pen. 


Sees No ‘‘Recession”’ 


Excerpt from speech by Wayne L. 
McMillen, associate economist at New 


York’s Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- | 


pany. 


$ 1T recession? Is it adjustment? Is 
l it a rolling readjustment? A dip? 
A sag? Confusion reigns supreme in 
business talk, and apparently among 
economists, as to whether we are in a 
recession. Perhaps much of the con- 
fusion is a matter of semantics. 

For our purposes let us call a re- 


cession a period when Industrial | 


Production declines from a_ peak 


quarter by at least 8% and gross na- | 


tional product (in constant dollars) 
declines by at least 214% —the de- 
cline of both indicators being a sea- 
sonally adjusted average for both the 
high and low quarters. 


There have been three postwar ad- | 


justments which fit this definition 
(1948-49, 1953-54, and 1957-58). 
Now, to call the current contraction 
a recession, I would have to assume 
that industrial production, which av- 
eraged 110 for the first quarter, 
would reach 101 for a subsequent 
quarter. Gross national production, 
which was in the first quarter $501- 
billion (or $496-billion in 1959 dol- 
lars) would have to reach $488-bil- 
lion in first-quarter dollars (or $484- 
billion in 1959 dollars). 

Now, using this definition, it is my 
best guess that we are not in a re- 
cession. While industrial production 


might dip below 101 for a single | 


month or even for a quarter, it is | 
not likely that a “recession” will be | 


confirmed by a dip to $488-billion 
(first quarter dollars) in GNP. In 
other words, I believe that this is a 
“reluctant contraction” and that it 
will be followed by a “reluctant ex- 
pansion” starting before the third 
quarter of 1961. 


December 1960 
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Bird’s-Eye View of Canada 


The monthly Business Review published by 
Canada’s First Bank gives up-to-the-minute 
analyses of economic events and trends in 
Canada. Your clients with present or potential 
interests north of the border will find it an 
invaluable “bird’s-eye view” of the Canadian 
business scene. If you would like to have one 
or more of your clients’ names placed on the 
mailing list for the Review—or if you would 
like to receive it yourself—simply write to our 
nearest U.S. office. 


The Business Review is just one of many 
publications and services the B of M provides 
to help you assist your clients with Canadian 
interests. Whenever you need facts, contacts 
or services in Canada, the Bank of Montreal 
is at your call. 


Two Wall Street 


Headquarters 
For Canadian 
Information 
Through its New 
York Agency at 
this address, the 
Bof M places at 
your disposal the 
fact - gathering 
facilities of an or- 
ganization with 
825 branches 

across Canada. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 


Canada's Finest Sank 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


uv 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


NEW YORK: Two Wall St. - 


Head Office: Montreal 


825 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA - 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St, 
CHICAGO: Board of Trade Building; 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Coast-to- Coast 


RESOURCES—$3,000,000,000 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


market has been quite good, at 

times, during the month. De- 
mand has exceeded supply. Inventor- 
ies on dealers’ shelves could be 
moved and, except for the gold situa- 
tion, nearly all elements were favor- 
able for municipals. 

Gold stocks in the United States, 
which were $24-billion in 1948, have 
been drained since and holdings are 
now down to about $18.5-billion. The 
chief beneficiary of the U.S. outflow 
of gold has been West Germany. 
Starting from zero after the last war, 
the Bonn Bundesbank can now boast 
of gold reserves of about $6.5-billion. 

Shares in gold mining properties 
were, naturally, affected by these de- 
velopments, which were aggravated 
by the “gold rush” speculation in 
England. In effect, this “rush” indi- 
cated lack of confidence in the dollar. 


Tie tax-exempt municipal bond 


Tax-Exempts Look Good 


Securities in the tax-exempt mar- 
ket look like a good bet at this time. 
Monetary ease and abundance will 
help them as long as they prevail. 

The spreading belief that the elec- 
tion will not affect the fundamental 
economics of the United States, 
should be of benefit to the invest- 
ment markets, particularly the tax- 
exempts. 

The commercial banks are cogni- 
zant of this situation and are prom- 
inent buyers of municipals and state 
bonds. Among other buyers are the 
larger insurance companies, along 
with trust funds and individuals. 


Many Uncertainties 


Of course, there are many uncer- 
tainties. The election of Senator Ken- 
nedy has removed one uncertainty. 
Yet, investment funds, which should 
be employed, are still piling up in 
the hands of institutional. investors. 
The potential demand must soon 
turn into potential buying. 

Among the uncertainties in the in- 
vestment markets are also foreign 
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situations. Cuba is about to run out 
of foreign owned property to be ex- 
propriated and much American prop- 
erty and shareholders and bond hold- 
ers are involved. 

Generally speaking, the tax-ex- 
empt market is in pretty good shape. 
Inventories are at normal levels. The 
visible supply is relatively light. In 
selective groups, price averages have 
dropped and some yield averages 
have gone up to 3.42%. 


Market Changes 


A great influence in the market for 
tax-exempts has been the abandon- 
ment of the Federal Reserve “bills 
only” policy. The private investment 
markets reacted notably when the 
weekly figures revealed that the Fed- 
eral Reserve system had been buying 
not only bills, but bonds, notes and 
certificates of indebtedness. 

This was part of the creation of a 
bullish atmosphere in the bond mar- 
kets. The previous pattern was bro- 
ken and issues moved upward. No- 
body has revealed yet whether this 
change from previous practice was 
done with or without the approval of 
the Treasury, or the executive branch 
of the Government, but it did help 
the investment markets in the non- 
governmental area. 


Unimpressive Month 


The stock market has turned in an 
unimpressive record during the 
month. Prices vacillated. The old 
established rule is that when bond 
prices go down, stocks will go up 
and vice-versa. There also has been 
some hesitancy in the equities’ mar- 
kets recently. 

Despite receding prices for stocks 
which reached two year lows’ recent- 


Mr. Dickhuth gives his views on 
what has been happening in invest- 
ment portfolios on page 14. 


ly, inertia has been reflected in bor- 
rowings by member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange. At the latest 
reporting period in November, they 
had declined $3,006-million for the 
month. But the grand total of $3,006- 
million compared with $2,812-million 
12 months previously. 


Borrowings Increase 


Borrowings against U.S. Govern- 
ment securities gained $11-million; 
however loans against all other col- 
lateral declined $14-million. 

Under the general heading of in- 
vestments, it may be observed that 
American investments overseas will 
be slightly higher this year than in 
1959. They will probably amount to 
more than $3.9-billion, which is 
still considerably smaller than the 
outlays of $4.8-billion expended in 
the record year of 1957. 

Nearly every major U.S. corpora- 
tion has established manufacturing 
bases abroad. In many instances, la- 
bor is cheaper and so are manufac- 
turing facilities in the long run. 
Taxes are lower, too. 

Some of these companies import 
foreign-made goods, which, of 
course, is competition for them- 
selves. For example, General Motors 
is importing German-made Opel cars 
to the United States, which is pro- 
viding competition for its own com- 
pacts. Ford is importing English au- 
tomobiles along with those made in 
their own factories in England. 
Many other industries are carrying 
on similar operations. 


European Investments Up 


Generally, investments in Europe 
show the sharpest gain; however, 
Canada is still the area of heaviest 
capital investment. How long that 
will be the case remains to be seen. 
There is continued resentment in 
Canada of the interest taken by 
American capital in the rich resourc- 
es of the Dominion. 


BANKING 


Drive-In drives out traffic problem! 


George T. Nelson, Assistant 
Cashier of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
says, “The only way to handle 
the traffic was with a Mosler- 
equipped drive-in facility. We 
thought our new drive-in would 
handle the same number of trans- 
actions as the previous installa- 
tion. Instead, each of the four 
Mosler drive-in windows did the 
same amount of business! The 
four windows handled well over 
5000 customers in December.” 

Says Robert K. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Board: “The 
basis for our phenomenal growth 
is warm customer relationships. 
Our customers needed the con- 
venience of a drive-in facility, so 
we gave them one.” 


E. F. Buckley, President, says, 
“We are most satisfied with 
Mosler equipment. The electri- 
cally operated deposit drawer 
efficiently serves small and large 
cars...even trucks. We used 
Mosler equipment exclusively. 
It’s trouble-free and has won 
many satisfied customers.” 


“This Mosler walk-up window really surprised 
us. Even though the main bank is just up the 
street, it averaged a transaction every two min- 
utes in the month of December.” 


Problem Solving — A Mosler Specialty 


From the largest bank vaults to 
the smallest safe deposit boxes, 
Mosler design and manufactur- 
ing experience is at your service. 
Write for information on any 
kind of customer convenience and 
protection equipment. 


“The facilities in our Mosler Drive-In Windows 
are so complete that each one is practically a 
branch office in itself. Their ease of operation 
keeps our tellers comfortable and alert.” 


The Mosler Safe Company 


December 1960 


Dept. A-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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FIRST IN ARIZONA 


“Ted, First National Bank will tell 
you everything about Arizona.” 


Yes, Arizona’s oldest bank knows 
the state through and through. Send 
for ‘“‘Arizona’s Challenge of the 
’60’s,” a free report giving projec- 
tions on future population, employ- 
ment, bank deposits, income and 
other vital facts. Contact First 
National first and see how we can 
serve you. 

Business Development Dept. 

First National Bank 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAN K oF arizona 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT CORFORSTION 


The New Business Gift that 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS 


“WHAT MY 


FAMILY SHOULD KNOW’ 


Recommended for your business giving at any 
time because it answers a universal family 
need, this:unique book is designed for record- 
ing details of all vital facts... insurance Pol- 
icies, Bank Accounts, Securities, Real Estate, 
Business Information, Social Security, etc.... 
concisely, in one place for quick, easy refer- 
ence. Wire-O bound, with a fine simulated 
leather cover, it is designed for a lifetime of 
use. Pages carrying your advertising message 
can be bound anywhere in the book. Individu- 
ally boxed, and imprinted in gold with your 
name or trademark, at no extra cost. 

For detailed information about this and 
other Nascon “At-A-Glance’® Gifts, send for 
the 1961 Nascon Catalog. 


NASCON PRODUCTS 


DEPT. B, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Investment Portfolio Changes 


HANGES in holdings of securities 

by institutional investors and 
others recently were influenced great- 
ly by national and_ international 
events, such as the wild speculation in 
gold in London which pushed the 
price to about $41 an ounce, against 
the official $35. 

The British and French central 
banks reduced their re-discount 
rates. High interest rates always at- 
tract capital everywhere and the 
Paris and London moves may some- 
what alleviate the outflow of gold 
which we have experienced in the 
United States. 

As usual, there were agreements 
and disagreements on the worth of 
stocks and their potentials. There 
are 1,800 listed stocks on both the 
New York and American stock ex- 
changes. In addition, more than 
5,000 issues are traded elsewhere, 
not to mention the over-the-counter, 
or unlisted market. 

Despite the fact that there has 
been cutting down on Government 
aircraft purchases, nearly all invest- 
ment trusts bought aircraft stocks, 
because these companies are essen- 
tial contractors, or subcontractors 
of missiles’ manufacture which is 
now the big issue in this field. Of 
course, there were exceptions in re- 
gards to specific companies. A net 
decrease, despite buying, occurred 
from investment company trading 
in Bendix, General Dynamics and 
Aeroquip. 

Shares of amusement industries 
were bought, rather than sold. This 


includes bowling stocks. Bowling 
centers are a big industry now and 
they are growing constantly. 

Buying and selling in automotive 
shares was about even with a slight 
edge on the purchasing end, owiiig to 
improved sales records. The same can 
be said for petroleum and gas issues, 

There was more buying than sell- 
ing in steels because of the expected 
fall upturn in production. In the 
food and beverage group there was 
more buying than selling. 

Finance and bank shares did not 
do well as judged by professional in- 
vestors. Selling predominated in se- 
lected issues, while some funds took 
a rosier view of other shares and 
bought them. 

Selling of rails and rail equipment 
issues also outweighed buying. This 
is undoubtedly connected with the 
plight of the railroad industry, as a 
whole, with some exceptions, notably 
Western roads which have _ good 
earning records because of their real 
estate holdings and mineral rights. 

In paper and pulp stocks, there 
was more selling than buying, as 
there was for stocks of retailers, such 
as department stores and mail order 
houses, despite the good turnover 
figures reported for them recently. 
Investment companies disposed more 
of them than they bought. 

On the buying side, the groups in 
the greatest favor of investors were 
printing and publishing. But the rec- 
ord of the third quarter is essentially 
that of a bear rather than a bull mar- 
ket. 


How Do 
Colleges Invest? 


Banxers who have been watching the rapid growth of college and uni- 
versity endowment funds will be interested in a report of the Boston Fund, 
Inc., which reveals the investment distribution of 59 U. S. schools. 

It was found that an average of 56.6% of all college and university 
endowment funds wind up in common stock, with a spread of 18.9% in 
some schools to as high as 75.2% in others. 

The figures show that 30.9% of these funds are invested in bonds, 6% 
in income-producing real estate and mortgages, 3.9% in college plants and 


other, and 2.6% in preferred stock. 


Common stock accounted for 49.7% of the colleges’ investment income, 
according to the report, while bonds accounted for 33.6%. Income from real 
estate and mortgages, college plant and other, and preferred stock amount 
to 8.6%, 4.2%, and 3.9%, respectively. 
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Anatomy of a Traitor 


RATIONAL 


HERE ARE THE KINDS 


OF VITAL QUESTIONS 


NEWSWEEK ANSWERS EVERY WEEK... 


@ How can you finance your child’s complete 


college education? 


@ What big breakthroughs are near in the treatment 
of cancer? Crippling arthritis? Cerebral palsy? 

@ What is the mood on Wall Street now? 

@ Is a big “buyer’s market” in housing coming up? 

‘@ What amazing new atomic devices are American 


scientists developing? 


@ What’s the short-range, long-range, outlook for 
business? For employment? 

@ Is there any truth in the talk of a deep 1961 
recession? Which areas should you watch closely 


for trends? 


@ What crucial problems will the new administration 


act on first? 


@ What’s best in new books, movies, plays, 


TV shows? 


@ What are the Russians up to? Are they trying 


to wreck the U.N.? 


@ How will small nations use their new bloc power 


in the U.N.? 


@ Will Congressional probes bring down drug prices? 
@ Are our overseas bases now obsolete? 
@ Big cars; compact cars; used cars: Which are 


the best buys? 


NEWSWEEK'S 28 NEWS DEPARTMENTS COVER ... 


National and International Affairs, Business, Science, Medicine, 
Art, Education, Religion, People, Government, Sports, Books, 
Music, Radio and Television, The Press, Dance, Motion Pictures, 
Theater plus These Exclusive Extra Features — 


SPACE AND THE ATOM — com- 
plete department each week ex- 
ploring vast new horizons of 
the Space Age. 

SPOTLIGHT ON BUSINESS — a 
discerning close-up of an un- 
usual business situation. 

NEWS SPOT IN FOCUS — a five 
minute briefing, complete with 
map, on a major international 
crisis area. 

PROVOCATIVE SIGNED OPIN- 
IONS — quote any of News- 
week’s 5 experts to start a lively 
discussion! 

N.1.C.B. SURVEYS — reports on 
capital appropriations and con- 
sumer spending plans help you 
size up business trends. 


December 1960 


SIGNIFICANCE REPORTS — 
what the news means to you — 
your work and income, family 
and future. 


LIFE AND LEISURE — the latest 
(of course with pictures) on 
travel, home, hobbies, fun! 


ACCURATE FORECASTS — you'll 
be the first to know what’s 
ahead, with uncanny “Peris- 
cope” predictions. 


SPECIAL REPORTS — regular 
guides to areas of interest and 
opportunity all over the world. 


50-STATE LISTENING POST — 
Newsweek’s “private sources” 
on-the-scene in every state re- 
port local reactions to national 
issues, 


accept the next 
AO weeks of 


Newsweek 
for only 38% 


...and discover how to separate 
fact from opinion in the news 


When you read the news can you separate facts from opinions? News- 
week believes that knowing the difference and labeling the difference 
is the foundation of good journalism. We believe it is important to 
our 7,000,000 readers that we never confuse fact and opinion. 


WHEN WE PUBLISH AN OPINION .. . WE SIGN IT. 


Whether or not you agree with such provocative writers as Henry 
Hazlitt, Raymond Moley or Ernest K. Lindley, you may be certain 
that, in Newsweek, their views are published as signed opinions — 
not news. 


WHEN WE REPORT THE NEWS... IT’S A FACT. 


Newsweek’s top editors and 200 leading correspondents report all 
sides of world events without prejudice . . . without exaggeration... 
without distortion. What’s more, Newsweek provides you with the 
broadest possible coverage of every field of human endeavor — 
especially in those areas of vital interest to you and your family. 


YOU MAKE UP YOUR OWN MIND. 


In Newsweek you read both news and signed opinion. You get all 
the facts, then decide for yourself on questions of importance to 
you. Should you buy a new home now? Is this the time to invest? 
Branch out now or later in business or career? Which issues will 
affect taxes, education, construction, jobs — and how? You get all 
the facts, all the opinions, and then determine the answers for 
yourself. 
WE INVITE YOU TO ACCEPT 
THE NEXT 40 WEEKS OF NEWSWEEK FOR ONLY $2.87 


These same issues would cost you $10 at the newsstand (25¢ each). 
They would cost $4.62 on our regular subscription. Read just three 
issues — you must be satisfied with Newsweek’s fair and impartial 
coverage of the news and how it relates to you, or receive a full 
refund on the unfulfilled portion of your trial subscription. Send 
no money now, unless you wish, but mail the coupon below, today! 


Newsweek, Dept. BK-12, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Send me 40 weeks of Newsweek 
for only $2.87 — with a guaran- 40 WEEKS OF NEWSWEEK 
tee of full satisfaction or prompt Newsstand Cost — $10.00 
refund on any unfulfilled part — 25¢ A Copy 
of my subscription after three Regular Subscription — $4.62 
issues. — 11¢ A Copy 

CO Bill me later Cost to You 2.87 — 7¢ A Copy 


Payment enclosed 


Zone... .State 


[_] Check Here If You Prefer 78 Weeks for $5.87 
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About People 


More than 1,500 bankers and their 
wives paid a glowing tribute in Los 
Angeles recently to a man known 
personally to probably 15,000 bank- 
ers throughout the world. 

DARRELL R. COCHARD, retiring ex- 
ecutive vice-president of NABAC, 
The Association for Bank Audit, 
Control and Operation was honored 
at the 36th national annual conven- 
tion banquet in the Beverly Hilton 
Hotel when Ralph “This Is Your 
Life” Edwards, pulled a surprise on 
the man known in banking circles as 
Mr. NABAC. 

Introduced as the banquet speaker 
scheduled to describe his famous show 
Mr. Edwards unexpectedly turned his 
attention to Mr. Cochard. 


As old photographs and friends 
from his past paraded into view, the 
program reached a climax with the 
presentation to Mr. Cochard of the 
keys to a new automobile for use in 
his retirement. 


WILLIAM L. TOMLINSON, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, St. Landry Bank and Trust 
Company, Opelousas, La.; ARTHUR 
BERNARD REED, JR., advertising man- 
ager, becomes vice-president; AN- 
DREW R. DOSSMAN, JR., becomes an as- 
sistant vice-president. 


WILLIAM H. CLAFLIN, III, partner 
in Tucker, Anthony, and R. L. Day, 
Boston investment bankers, becomes 


Cowgirls, Cow and Calf All Say “‘Howdy”’ 


Shirley Lewis of Bank of America’s Westlake, Calif., branch stands ready to “turn 

the herd” or answer questions at Bank of America’s booth at the Grand National 

Livestock Exposition in San Francisco’s Cow Palace. Prize-winning Hereford cow, 

“Miss Dhu” and her 3-month-old calf stare placidly at visitors stopping to enter a 

drawing for 28 cuts of prime meat donated by the bank and to ask about the bank’s 
extensive agricultural activities 


Compiled by Marguerite Beck 


board chairman of the National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers. 


F. PASCHAL GALLOT, from vice- 
president and branch manager, to 
senior vice-president and senior loan 


F. Paschal Gallot Elwood J. Schmitt 


officer at Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank, San Francisco, Calif. ELWoop 
J. SCHMITT, from vice-president and 
branch manager to senior vice-presi- 
dent in charge of national business 
development. 


Providence (R. I.) Institution for 
Savings announces new officers’ posi- 
tions: BERNARD H. INESON, treasur- 
er, also becomes vice-president in 
charge of bank’s financial division; 
GEORGE E. LEVINE, vice-president, 
also becomes secretary; DONALD S. 
JORDAN, ROGER C. LAMBERT, FREDER- 
IcK N. PALMER, ERNEST S. STONE be- 
come assistant vice-presidents; Mr. 
PALMER also becomes assistant secre- 
tary. GEORGE A. ARCHER, STANLEY 
J. DALEY, ANTHONY W. RZEPIELA, 
CHARLES S. SHERMAN, all become 
assistant vice-presidents and branch 
managers. 


ROBERT J. KOHBERGER, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, United States 
Tobacco Company, becomes member 
of Manufacturer’s Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y., Rockefeller Center 
advisory board. 


CORNELIUS D. HOWLAND, ROBERT 
K. SCHELL, both become vice-presi- 
dents at Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Street 


of BANKING’S staff 


JEAN F. ROBERT, LEE P. STACK, 
JR., WALTER C. WARNER, all formerly 
assistant vice-presidents, become 
vice-presidents at Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 


WILLIAM W. HALL becomes cashier 
at Houston (Tex.) Bank and Trust 
Company. 


RAY F. ALMAND becomes assistant 
vice-president, Fulton National Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


C. ARTHUR HEMMINGER, vice- 
president and public relations direc- 
tor of First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mo., returns from 10-day over- 
seas study tour of Radio Free Eu- 
rope’s broadcast facilities. Mr. HEM- 
MINGER has worked with the 
Missouri division of the Radio Free 
Europe Fund. 


BENJAMIN D. SISSON, GEORGE B. 
WEMPLE, both become vice-presi- 
dents at Irving Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Helen L. 
Rhinehart 


Heten L. RHINEHART, last year’s 
president of the National Association 
of Bank Women, was named first 
“Bank Woman of the Month” by the 
association, which will thus honor 
one bank woman each month. Miss 
Rhinehart is vice-president of Bren- 
ton Companies, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 


ALFRED J. DILL retires as presi- 
dent of Gravois Bank, St. Louis, Mo., 
and becomes vice-chairman of the 
board. OscAR L. CRECELIUS becomes 
president. 
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Tulsa Bank Buys FFA Champion 


John L. Robertson, left, senior vice-president, First National Bank and Trust Com- 

pany of Tulsa, Okla., congratulates John McCalla, Chickasha FFA youth, after Mr. 

Robertson bid in the boy’s grand champion Hereford steer at the Tulsa State Fair 

junior livestock show. First National paid $2,500 for the steer, marking the 15th 
year in a row that First of Tulsa bought the Grand Champion 


Three new vice-presidents at Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago are: 
PHILIP H. CORDES, JOSEPH B. FIT- 
ZER, ALFRED P. HAAKE, JR.; other 
promotions include PAUL O’LAUGH- 
LIN, ERNEST A. CARLSON, JOHN 
W. HEDDENS, LOREN M. Root, FRaAI- 
ZIER M. STEWART, all of whom be- 
come second vice-presidents. 


Seven new assistant vice-presi- 
dents at Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York, are: B. LYLE APPLEFORD, 
JR.; HENRY E. Cok, III; JAY J. JAE- 
GER; NICHOLAS J. SANTORA; JOHN 
T. SHEA; DONALD TOWNSEND; and 
BENJAMIN H. WALKER. 


JAMES SARTOR, first vice-president, 
Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., and HUGH W. 
FRASER, JR., vice-president and execu- 
tive vice-president of Citizens and 
Southern Holding Company, both 
become general vice-presidents, a 
newly created C&S position. How- 
ARD W. NIX, JR., leaves to join Com- 
mercial National Bank, Pensacola, 
Fla., as chairman and president. 


DAVID J. BARRY becomes a vice- 
president, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


Tent Party Heralds 


Opening 


A festive air surrounded the recent open- 
ing of The First National City Bank of 
New York’s branch in Plainview’s Cross- 
roads Shopping Center in Nassau 
County. Ceremonies were held in a tent 
augmenting the bank’s temporary quar- 
ters; visitors received refreshments, new 
depositors received souvenirs 
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DELBRIDGE 


Interest Tickets 


Actual tests prove that Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets cut 
savings account interest com- 
puting time up to 50%. Practi- 
cally eliminate errors—verified 
inseconds—provide permanent 
reference. Every pre-calculated 
answer has been checked and 
cross-checked to assure com- 
plete accuracy. So simple. . .so 
easy ... even a child can do it! 


FREE TRIAL SUPPLY 


Just teil us the number of tickets 
you need and the savings ac- 
count interest period you use— 
quarterly or semi-annually. 
Specify your present rate of in- 
terest (tickets go from %% to 
5% in % % steps plus individual 
rates of 44%% and 6%). Try 
them in your own operation— 
you must be 100% satisfied or 
you owe nothing! 

If you decide to use the tickets, 
just “‘O.K.” our invoice at the 
rate of $4.50 per thousand. For 
your supply write... 


DELBRIDGE 


CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 


2502 Sutton Ave. « St. Louis 17, Mo. 


HERBERT E. MARKS, JR., becomes 
assistant vice-president at Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company, 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. 


S. H. (JIM) CHELSTED has re- 
signed as president of Thriftimatic 


| Corporation and executive vice-pres- 
| ident of Thrifticheck Service Cor- 
| poration, as of December 31, but will 
| continue Jim Chelsted Associates. 
| MR. CHELSTED is past president of 
| the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
| ciation and has been a vice-president 
| at Peoples First National Bank and 
| Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOHN J. LARKIN becomes vice- 
president, First National City Bank 


| of New York, N. Y. 


CARL W. SEET, JR., from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, In- 
diana National Bank of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; JOSEPH C. BUERGLER, H. 
THOMAS HARPER, both former as- 


| sistant cashiers, become assistant 


vice-presidents. 


JOHN N. RALEIGH, assistant vice- 
president, U.S. National Bank of 


Portland, Oreg., becomes technical di 
vision director at NABAC, The Ass: 
ciation for Bank Audit, Control a: 

Operation. 


First National Bank of Memphi:, 
Tenn., announces officer promotions: 
JACK B. DONALDSON, C. G. Rk&ii- 
KOPF, ROBERT C. ROGERS, all beconie 
vice-presidents, NORFLEET R. TURN: 
becomes trust officer. 


BRADLEY B. BROWN becomes chair- 
man of trust committee at Wells 
Fargo Bank American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. 


THOMAS G. BROWN, JR., from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, State Street Bank and Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass. Mr. Brown 
was named one of the nine “Out- 
standing Young Men of Greater 
Boston” by the Greater Boston Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce in 1957. 


Changes at Bank of Broadway, 
Melrose Park, Ill.: WILLIAM B. Ba- 
SILE retains title of board chairman 
but is no longer president; JOHN E. 
CODDING, who has been executive 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


From One Youngster to Another—A Gift 


Eighty-one-year-old banker, Lawrence E. Ellison, executive vice-president, First 
National Bank of Layton, Utah, left, presents a gift to his bank’s president, David 
E. Layton, on the occasion of the latter’s 100th birthday. The gift was a pouch con- 
taining 100 silver dollars, and the presentation occurred on “David E. Layton Day,” 
a day set aside to honor the community’s most senior citizen, who has been president 


of his bank since 1932 
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' EVERYONE AT CONTINENTAL JOINS US IN WISHING YOU 


Holey. 


Bull Grove 
Lou Hammerstrom 
Ed Murphy - Art Frey 
Vince Flynn v Art Littlefield 
Homer Burnell Chester Fitzgerald 
John Jenson - Andy Paine John Perkins 
George Kernan 2% John Nichols - Harold Conley 
Bill Ressequie - Fred Naber - Bob Suhr § Tohn Murray 
Herb Meyer - Ed Dresselhuys - Berg Brittain - Stu Mac Intire 
Ralph Abelt yy John Adams 7 Lee Parkin - Lee Ray - Bernie Jacobs 
Bruce Benner - Bill Noonan - Merle Glanville $ Art Jackson - “Vic Dixon 
Gene Stevens - Dick Rastetter Wayne Allen - John Falvey Ed Me Grath 
Don Maller - Bill Babcock - Jom Dowen - Chuck Hall Tim Johnson - Larry Frowick 


Paul Miller - Fim De Cantillon Le Chuck Battey - Gene Tamillor'< Jerry Mast Glenn Schulte 


CONTINENTAL 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL 


BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
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TRADE, INVESTMENT, 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Australia, a young country moving swiftly to a great future, 
offers two-way trade, investment, and industrial opportunities, 
and the Bank of New South Wales, the first and largest commercial 
bank in Australia, can help those interested. 


The Bank’s complete banking service includes such specialized 
facilities as trade and industrial enquiries, economic and trade 
information, and a complete travel service. The Bank, through 
more than 1,000 branches and agencies in Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, is closely and constantly in touch 
with industry, business, and agriculture in the areas it serves. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
International Division: John W. McEwen, Chief Manager 


Founded in Australia in 1817 — Incorporated with limited liability 


The easing of exchange controls in Japan will introduce new 
economic growth as foreign capital is introduced to Japan’s 
booming industries. 

The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan’s major 
industrial organizations and offers you quick, sure and safe 
banking facilities. 156 branches in Japan and a worldwide net- 
work of affiliate banking services. 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, LTb. 


CABLE ADDRESS: BANKMITSUBISHI 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo BRANCHES: 156 throughout Japen 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
vice-president and cashier, becomes 
president; JEROME E. LOWE goes 
from assistant cashier to cashier, 


DONALD T. LAUER, trust officer, 
also becomes vice-president at Wells 
Fargo Bank American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. 


KARL HINKE, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York, Buffalo, becomes 
vice-president, Marine Midland Cor- 
poration. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


State Association 
Presidents — 1960-61 


KENTUCKY: John W. Woods, Jr., be- 
low, president, Third National Bank of 
Ashland 


NEBRASKA: Minor Baird, below, presi- 
dent, Farmers State Bank, Superior 
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ideal microfilm 
camera for 
internal control 


Check daily transactions — find errors fast — with a PHOTOSTAT 
Portable Microfilm Camera. » Exclusive interchangeable film maga- 
zines in 10-, 25- and 50-foot lengths let you fit the film to the job. Each 
teller can film his or her daily transactions on their own magazine, 
including checks, deposit slips, ledger cards and recap tape. Branch 
offices can film records, ledger cards, cash loan operations, etc., and 
forward the information on film to the home office for processing. ¢ 
This camera is so compact it fits on a desk like a typewriter, folds up 
like an attache case, weighs only 21 lbs. * Rapid flow action films 83 
ft. per minute at a cost of less than $.001 per document. New drive 
mechanism and film advance indicator assure infallible documenta- 
tion of records. * Photostat’s own high-speed processing stations 
across the country develop and deliver processed film promptly. 
Complete your system with the PHOTOSTAT Portable Reader. 


PHOTOSTAT..— the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM ¢ OFFSET « PHOTOCOPY «+ COPIER 


Please send details of: 


O PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING O OFFSET DUPLICATING 
O PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING O OFFICE COPYING 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 3,N.Y.,A SUBSIDIARY OF [tek CORPORATION 
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The scope of = 
LLOYD-THOMAS “== 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 


*Corporation finance 


Appraisals for financing, merger, 
consolidation, reorganization, 
purchase and sale, bankruptcy 
or liquidation. 

In addition, Lloyd-Thomas 
appraisals meet all valuation 
needs for insurance, accounting, 
property records. 

For complete information, 
write Dept. BKG. 


THE LLOYD “THOMAS CO. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 


Representatives Coast to Coast 


First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


YOU 
SHOUL 


before ordering 


BRONZE PLAQUES 


@MEMORIALS @HONOR ROLLS 


@TABLETS @TESTIMONIALS 


Shows how to get the best plaques — 
at lowest prices. 


Also Plaques of 
ALUMINUM and NICKEL SILVER. 


Prompt Estimates—Sketches Furnished 


Write for Free Catalog A117 
For Medals and Trophies ask for Catalog B117 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE raster co. inc 


150 West 22nd S1., New York 11, N.Y 
Tel: WAtkins 4-2323 


mi, (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


J. WILLIS CANTEY becomes presi- 
dent of Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia, succeeding HUGH C. LANE, 
who becomes board chairman. 


GEORGE H. BELL, JR., from vice- 
president and cashier, Illinois State 
Bank of Chicago, to executive vice- 
president of newly-organized Valley 
National Bank of Aurora, IIl., set to 
open this spring. 


O. A. JOHNSON becomes president 


of Hamlin Bank and Trust Company, 


Smethport, Pa., succeeding the late 
ORLO J. HAMLIN. ROBERT A. DIGEL, 
SRr., vice-president, who is also a vice- 


| president and director of First Na- 
tional Bank of Port Allegany and di- 


rector of the KANE BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, becomes executive vice- 
president and treasurer. 


HARRY L. DEDMAN, from assistant 


| vice-president to vice-president, Tex- 


as Bank and Trust Company of Dal- 
las, Tex. 


HuGH M. REDHEAD, from Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, advertising agency, 
to vice-president in charge of mar- 
keting at Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOHN F. HODNETT becomes 
sistant auditor at The Boardw 
National Bank, Atlantic City, N. J 


THOMAS J. DEGNAN, from direc: or 
of advertising, Camden (N. J.) Tris 
Company, to public relations re:y 
sentative, The Hanover Bank, \e 
York. 


CLEM A. GARGULA, cashier, also be- 
comes vice-president at the Hoosier 
State Bank of Hammond, Ind. 


AUBREY V. KIDD, vice-president, 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond, has 
been awarded the Silver Antelope 
by Region Three, Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Community State Bank of Do- 
wagiac, Mich., newly-organized, will 
be joined by FRANKLIN H. LORENZ 
as executive vice-president on Janu- 
ary 1 when he leaves his present posi- 
tion as vice-president of St. Joseph 
Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 


ARTHUR M. JONES becomes vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Boston, Mass. 


HARRIS J. SORENSEN, from vice- 
president and cashier, Wahpeton 
(N. D.) National Bank to president, 
First State Bank of Minneota, 
Minn., succeeding ARTHUR 
SCHNAD who becomes vice-president, 
First National Bank of Miller, S. D. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Bankers and Businessmen Join in Song 
Downtown in Old New York 


| “Behold how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, to dwell together in unity.” 


With these words paraphrased from the 133rd Psalm, the Down Town Men’s Glee 
Club begins each weekly rehearsal of more than 150 banking and businessmen’s 
voices in Trinity Church Parish Hall in New York City. Sixty-four consecutive Car- 


| megie Hall concerts, well over 100 other appearances and a Voice of America 


broadcast are all part of the choral group’s history to date. 


Here’s the club as it appeared at last year’s Carnegie Hall Christmas Concert, with 
some 80 boy sopranos, members of the choirs of Trinity Church and St. Paul’s in 
Brooklyn, appearing with them. 


Among the many bankers still singing along with the group are these past presi- 
dents of the organization: Carl Brandebury, Robert Benjamin, and H. Lawrence 
Sheppler of Morgan Guaranty Trust of New York, Edwin C. Barrett of Bankers Trust 
Company, and Herbert G. Zilliakus of Union Dime Savings Bank. This year’s presi- 


dent is banker Donald C. Sheldon, of Irving Trust Company. 
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Overheard in Cleveland: 


“If you’re looking for information in the Pittsburgh area, 
get in touch with the fellows at Pittsburgh National... 


99 


they'll go out of their way to help! 


Total Resources . . . $961,870,568.62 Capital and Surplus . . . $81,000,000.00 


Vv PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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A MESSAGE 
OF FAITH 


Life without faith would be like an empty shell. 
It is faith, and faith alone, that fills our lives 
with meaning and makes our lives 
worth living. Every noble thought we think, every 
kindly deed we do, is an act of 
faith in ourselves and in our fellow men. We 
have faith in the love of our parents, the 
affection of our children, the devotion of our 
friends. We have faith that there will be 
a tomorrow as there was a yesterday, 
that dawn will follow darkness, that gladness 
will follow pain. We have faith in 
God's goodness and mercy, in the ultimate 
purpose of life, in the immortality 
of our soul. And so, in this season of 
faith, with its joy and happiness and high 
hope for the future, we send this wish 


to all our friends everywhere... 


Merry Christmas, Happy New Year 


NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


MorcGAN H. RICE, vice-president 


| and secretary of the board, Federal 
| Reserve Bank of Dallas, Tex., retires 
| and is succeeded by PHILIP E. COLD- 
| WELL, director of research. 


GUSTAVE A. WELLINSICK, vice- 
president and _ cashier, Detroit 
(Mich.) Bank and Trust Company, 
retires. HAROLD P. CARR, vice-presi- 
dent, also becomes cashier. 


Lawrence H. 
Martin 


Horace 
Schermerhorn 


LAWRENCE H, MARTIN, from execu- 
tive vice-president to president, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, suc- 
ceeding HORACE SCHERMERHORN, 
who becomes board chairman and 
continues as chief executive officer. 


EMIL FREDA, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, The Union and New Haven 
(Conn.) Trust Company, retires after 
37 years in banking. 


JOHN C. JOHNSON, assistant vice- 


_ president, Fidelity-Philadelphia (Pa.) 


Trust Company, retires after 31 years 


| in banking. 


THOMAS’ R. WILCOX,’ executive 
vice-president, First National City 
Bank of New York, has joined the 


| board of Mutual Of New York, insur- 


ance company. 


JAMES S. MENTZER of Park Ridge, 


| Ill., joins Glenview State Bank as a 
| vice-president and director. 


KyoJIRo IYANAGA becomes vice- 


| president, newly-organized Hawaii 


National Bank, Honolulu; WILLIAM 


| E. TAKABAYASHI becomes assistant 
| vice-president. 


WILLIAM E. HARRISON, from vice- 
president and auditor to vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, City National 


Bank of Chicago, Ill. ARTHUR 4, 
BOGAERTS, JR., and R. L. KELLEY, to 
assistant vice-presidents; MARTIN 
ROCKHOLM, from assistant auditor 
to auditor; EDMUND ZANIN becomes 
assistant comptroller. 


JOSEPH F. MATTHAI, JR., GEORGE 
W. SPURRIER, both beccme vice-presi- 
dents at Baltimore (Md.) National 
Bank; JEROME J. EGAN, GEORGE B. 
HANKINS, HENRY J. SCHUMANN, 
JR., LLOYD S. WEITZEL, and BLAGDEN 
H. WHARTON all become assistant 
vice-presidents. 


JOHN K. BLAIR, assistant vice- 
president, retires from Western 
Pennsylvania National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., after 29 years of service. 


GEORGE L. FARNSWORTH becomes 
executive vice-president, Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, 
New York. Prior to this he was vice- 
president in supervision of activities 
in the central, western, and far west- 
ern areas of the United States. 


CARLTON F. RULAND becomes vice- 
president, Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Western New York, 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Fay K. BROWN be- 
comes auditor. 


NELSON K. MCKERNAN becomes 
executive vice-president of National 
Bank of Malvern, Pa. 


CHARLES E. METZ, secretary, re- 
tires from Erie County Savings Bank, 
Buffalo, N.Y., after 28 years in bank- 
ing. 


DAvip H. SULLIVAN becomes vice- 
president, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOSEPH FINNEGAN, from _ board 
chairman to president, First Nation- 
al Bank in Yonkers, N. Y. 


ALFRED F. MCGINNESS becomes 
regional vice-president of Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, 
New York. 


Promotions at First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Tulsa, 
Okla., include: J. W. McCARTER, J. 
L. BAKER, to senior vice-presidents. 
C. C. LAWRENCE, JR., J. C. WYATT, 
JR., JAMES MEREDITH, all become 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK PRESENTS 


A NEW SYMBOL OF GREATER USEFULNESS 


Essentially our new symbol is a single 
unit made up of separate and distinct 
parts. 

This strong, vigorous symbol, with 
its four sections bordering a square 
center, is indicative of our Bank’s 
character and diversity. 

We are many people and many de- 
partments, all working toward a single 
purpose—greater usefulness to busi- 
ness, industry and individuals. 


December 1960 


In commercial or personal banking, 
trust or international services, we have 
experienced personnel and specialized 
departments to serve our friends at 
home or abroad. 

By our new and distinctive symbol 
we at Chase Manhattan hope to be 
recognized and identified as time goes 
on. But we are well aware that only by 
our works will we be known. 


THE 
CHASE 


© 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NO TIME OF YEAR FOR TB. 
Is there ever a right time? Of 
course not. But Christmas, 
more than any other season, 
should be a time of glowing 
good spirits, health and hap- 
piness. In the fight against 
TB, it can at least be a time 
of hope—when millions of 
healthy Americans take an 
extra moment to help with 
each Christmas Seal they use. 
¥ Give that spark of hope 
—and the needed help—by 
using Christmas Seals. What 
could be more fitting for a 
season of good will to men? 
Answer your Christmas 
Seal letter today. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


| vice-presidents. ROBERT KIRKLAND, 


GEORGE HAUGER, J. V. SANDERS, DON 
R. TURNER, M. J. Bubp, R. C. BRay, 
LEE E. ADLER, R. A. Ross, all become 
assistant vice-presidents as do A. J. 
LANFORD, O. R. LIVESAY, D. J. Rvu- 
BOTTOM, and R. C. TAYLOR, who also 
become assistant trust officers. 


HOWARD D. MACDOUGALL becomes 
director, public relations division of 
the Savings Banks Association of the 
| State of New York. 


RICHARD C. HOUSEWORTH, The 
Arizona Bank’s Scottsdale branch 
manager, becomes a vice-president. 


A. BERL CAMPBELL becomes vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix. Mr. CAMPBELL, 
who is a retired naval commander, 
joined the staff of the bank in Sep- 
tember 1959. 


THOMAS LEFFORGE, president of 


| Commercial Discount Corporation, 


Chicago, has been made board chair- 
man of National Commercial Fi- 
nance Conference, Inc., national 
trade association of finance compa- 


| nies. 


WILLIAM C. BANKS, JR., JAMES H. 


| SHEEHAN, BENNETT A. BROWN, all 
| become vice-presidents at Citizens 
| and Southern National Bank, Atlan- 


ta, Ga.; T. JEFFERSON BONE, Augusta, 
becomes vice-president and trust of- 
ficer. 


EARL W. McGANN, president and 
treasurer of Waterbury Savings 
Bank, becomes 1960-61 president, 
Savings Banks’ Association of Con- 
necticut. 


HENRY C. KOLBER becomes assist- 


ant treasurer, JAMES A. KNAPP ; > 
comes assistant vice-president, 
County Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. 


A. B. PARSONS, vice-president, 
tires from First National Bank 
Arizona, Phoenix, after 37 ye 
with the bank. 


About Banks 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK an- 
nounces ninth office to be opened in 
Tucson, Ariz., located in a new por- 
celain and glass wall structure which 
will be known as the Phoenix Title 
Building, when completed in fall of 
1961. 


Merger announced: LINDENHURST 
(N. Y.) BANK into LONG ISLAND 
TRUST COMPANY, Garden City, N. Y. 


FIRST WESTCHESTER NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., 
plans drive-in at Westchester and 
Bowman avenues. 


Morris County iron, which lent its 
strength to the sinews of the Ameri- 
can revolution, also lent its name to 
Morris County N. J.’s oldest bank, 
THE FIRST NATIONAL IRON BANK, 
which recently observed its 105th 
anniversary. Originally called the 
“Tron Bank of Rockaway,” it takes 
its name from historic iron mines in 
the hills around Rockaway, N. J. 
Just as other banks were called the 
“Farmers Bank,” or the ‘Merchants 
Bank,” the Iron Bank was named to 
describe its original purpose—that 
of serving the banking needs of the 
iron industry and its people. 


THE SUBURBAN BANK, Richmond. 
Va., announces new head office to 
open in Richmond, Va. 


BANK OF AMERICA, Los Angeles, 
Calif., announces its 700th cffice, 
opened in Bridgeport, Calif. 


ARLINGTON (Va.) TRUST COMPANY 
announces its Barcroft branch, set 
to open in January 1961. 


PITTSBURGH (Pa.) NATIONAL BANK 
announces new office in Cheswick, Pa., 
scheduled to open in mid-1961. 


BANK OF GEORGIA, Atlanta, has just 
held topping-out ceremonies for its 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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105th Annual Statement 


Comparative and Condensed 
AS AT OCTOBER 31 


Assets 


Cash Resources 
Securities 


Call Loans a 
Total Quick Assets 


Current Loans ; 

N.H.A. Mortgage Loans 

Bank Premises 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Sundry Assets 


Liabilities 

Deposits 

Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities to the Public 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Capital Paid Up 

Rest Account . . 

Undivided Profit 


Statement of Undivided Profits 


1960 


$ 291,977,395 
432,294,242 
225,804,091 


$ 950,075,728 


797,112,101 
108,604,458 
30,633,023 
16,961,256 
541,729 


$1,903,928,295 


$1,792,350,464 
9,564,064. 


$1,801,914,528 


16,961,256 
24,000,000 
60,000,000 

1,052,511 


$1,903,928,295 


1959 


$ 252,552,861 
457,256,898 
172,045,238 


$ 881,854,997 


760,542,271 
101,213,660 
24,653,029 
21,146,594 
532,977 


$1,789,943,528 


$1,678,043,773 
7,552,817 


$1,685,596,590 


21,146,594. 
24,000,000 
57,600,000 

1,600,344 


$1,789,943,528 


Fiscal Years Ended October 31 
Net Profit: After All Charges 


Less: Dividends 
Extra Distribution . 


Including Income Taxes . 


Amount Carried Forward 


Undivided Profits Brought Forward . 


Transferred To Rest Account . 
Balance of Undivided Profits . 


1960 


6,652,167 
4,560,000 
240,000 


,852,167 


1,600,344 


3,452,511 


2,400,000 


1,052,511 


1959 


5,462,929 
4,171,787 
239,951 


1,051,191 


549,153 


1,600,344 


1,600,344 


Total Provision for Income Taxes 7,070,000 5,940,000 


TORONTO-DOMINION 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


A. C. ASHFoRTH, Head Office: A. T. LAMBERT, 


President Toronto, Canada General Manager 
New York Agency: 45 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


December 1960 
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One of the 


3 biggest 


in the Orient 


THE 


SANWA BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD. OFFICE: OSAKA 
185 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 
NEW YORK 
TAIPEI 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Air REDUCTION 


Company, Incorporated 


174% CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 62'%4¢ per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
payable on December 5, 1960, to 
holders of record on November 
18, 1960. 


Oct. 26, 1960. 
T. S. O’BRIEN, Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


new 31-story BANK OF GEORGIA build- 
ing which is expected to be completed 
in Spring, 1961. 


E.mptovers at one Florida bank are 
trying to give a creative, construc- 
tive approach to the retirement di- 
lemma of “what now?” A Senior 
Citizens Club of CENTRAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Miami, Fla., has 
been formed for employees in the 
near-retirement area. Hopeful ob- 
jectives are to establish long-term so- 
cial associations and to prepare for 
the use of leisure time. Latching onto 
some avocational pursuits to fill the 
time once devoted to bookkeeping 
and balances is also one of the main 
aims of this bank employee group. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BALTI- 


| MORE, Md., acquires ST. JAMES ( Md.) 
| SAVINGS BANK in merger. 


Merger pending approvals: SUB- 
URBAN TRUST COMPANY, Hyattsville, 


| Md., with BANK OF MARYLAND, Seat 
Pleasant, Md., and MARYLAND STATE 

| BANK OF MONTGOMERY 

Gaithersburg. 


COUNTY, 


Correction: PEOPLES NATIONAL 
BANK OF BEDFORD, Va., has merged 
into First NATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
ROANOKE and will operate as its Bed- 
ford branch. 

TRUST Na- 


BIRMINGHAM (Ala.) 


| TIONAL BANK opens Gardendale of- 


fice. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF JACKSON, 


| Mich., dedicates its new main office. 


Merger announced: FARMERS AND 
MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY OF 
GREENVILLE, Pa., into FIRST SENECA 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF OIL 
CITY, Pa. 


Tue OREGON BANKER’S ASSOCIA- 
TION has received its 31st consecutive 
annual award from the American 
Bankers Association for the out- 
standing service which Oregon 
banks have given the state’s farmers, 


| through regular banking service and 
| special activities in the agricultural 


field. 


Al EXTRA PRONE 
FOR YOUR HOME 


Savings Bank 
Puts It On the Line 


New account customers at Cen- 
tral Savings Bank, Baltimore, 
Md., depositing $50 or more in 
savings have been getting $2.50 
toward the installation of an ex- 
tension phone. Jason  Stock- 
bridge, president, tells a new 
customer that now the bank will 
notify the phone company about 
the extension and be billed for 
$2.50 toward the service charge 


Harris TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK’S 
symbolic lion is roaring proudly over 
a new building and a new merger 
which bring the bank’s premises very 
much up-to-date, its assets over 
$900,000,000, and its employee total 
beyond 1,700. A new 23-story build- 
ing next to the former Harris Trust 
building, now renovated and remod- 
eled, greatly expands the banks 
premises. Acquisition of the resourc- 
es, accounts, and employees of Chi- 
cago National Bank have greatly ex- 
panded its tools for service. Chicago 
National officers holding new Harris 
posts include: Lester Armour, vice- 
chairman of the board; Frank C. 
Anger, senior vice-president; Mau- 
rice Cohn, Dan W. Eastwood, Victor 
E. Fay, Harry W. Lindhorst, John C. 
Maulding, Carroll E. Prater, Fred I. 
Sack, Stanley Fletcher, all vice-pres- 
idents. 


FIRST TRUST COMPANY OF LINCOLN, 
Nebr., announces plans to move 
across the Street. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ALLEN- 
TOWN, Pa., and NATIONAL BANK OF 
CATASAQUA vote to consolidate. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
announces new branch to be located 
in downtown Seattle, Wash. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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CASA ROSADA |EXECUTIVE OFFICES OF THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT! — FIVE BLOCKS FROM BANK OF AMERICA, 


Now...a man-on-the-spot in Buenos Aires! 


3ank of America has now opened a branch in 
Buenos Aires, conveniently located at Maipu 250 
in the heart of the city’s financial district. 

Together with our long-established Represent- 
ative Office in the Argentine capital, our Buenos 
Aires Branch now offers you complete inter- 
national banking service. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London ® Manila ® Tokyo ® Yokohama ® Kobe ® Osaka ® Bangkok © Guam 
RE ,D.C.¢ Chicago 


ATIVE OFFICES: Ne 
® Lisbon Milan 


AMERICA 


kinawa® Lagos ® Buenos Aire 


December 1960 


® Kuala Lumpur ® Beirut; BANCA 
NDENTS WORLD-WIDE 


From Buenos Aires to Bangkok, from Manila 
to Milan—other Bank of America men-on-the-spot 
are ready to represent you in your dealings abroad. 
Each is an authority on his locale. He knows how 
to expedite your business in his part of the world. 

Why not find out more about our International 
Banking Organization? Just give us a call. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION ® MBR. F.D.1I.C 
HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20 *® LOS ANGELES 54 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY 5 
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First in deposits 
First in service 


To a Japanese, the name ‘“Fuji’’ is 
synonymous with “incomparable” — the 
perfect tithe for the Bank which has 
again taken first place in deposits 
for another year. More than 10,000 
trained personnel at branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 


Overseas Offices: New York, London 
Overseas Representative: Calcutta 


) Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan 


INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Common Dividend No. 164 


A dividend of 6212 ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
December 15, 1960, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business Novem- 
ber 25, 1960. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


November 4, 1960 


New Ideas 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 
Our Art Department will 


gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 
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ROGUE VALLEY STATE BANK OF 
MEDFORD, Oreg., and OREGON BANK, 


Portland, merge. 


EASTERN NATIONAL BANK OF 


| LONG ISLAND, Smithtown, N.Y., an- 
| nounces construction work on bank’s 
| Smithtown branch. 


SouTH CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK 


| announces new office in Greenwood, 
S.C. 


LONG ISLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


| Garden City, N.Y., announces major 
| renovation and expansion of its Free- 


port offices. 


BRYN MAWR TRUST COMPANY opens 


| Wayne office outside Philadelphia, Pa. 


BANK OF AMERICA opens new of- 
fice in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


_ opens Lake Murray, Calif., branch. 


FIFTH NORTHWESTERN NATIO? AL 
BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
nounces new Lake Street and Hol:ies 
oflice to be located in Sons of Nor. 
building, construction starting Ja 
ary 1961, completed January 196:. 


Socrates annual awards for ex: 
lence in newspaper advertising we 
presented by Bank-Ad Views to 1]: 
MINGHAM (Ala.) NATIONAL BANK; 
First NATIONAL BANK OF ARIZON 
Phoenix; and STATE-PLANTERS BANK 
OF COMMERCE AND TRUSTS, Richmond, 
Va. 


Triple ground-breaking ceremonies 
were held for the new main office and 
two branch offices of ALEXANDRIA 
(Va.) NATIONAL BANK. 


DROVERS EXCHANGE STATE BANK, 
St. Paul, Minn., holds open house in 
newly remodeled bank building. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in its 71st year is 
constructing a ninth office and an- 
nounces plans for a tenth. Merger 
with Perkiomen National Bank of 
East Greenville, Pa., also announced. 


Nassau County Banks Display $1,000,000 


The $1,000,000 in cash recently displayed at the Long Island (N.Y.) Fair by the 


| banks of Nassau County proved to be the hit of the fair. Well over 50,000 visitors 
| filled out coupons giving them a crack at a drawing for a $500 bill, which was held 
| at the close of the fair. Sponsored by the Nassau County Clearing House Associa- 


tion, the display showed exactly $1,000,000 in bills, ranging all the way from 180,- 
000 ones to a single $10,000 bill 
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December 1960 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark & Madison Streets ¢ Building with Chicago since 1863 


J oy to the World 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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iN TERDEPENDENT 
AND INDEPENDENT 


In no other American industry or business has the concept 
of cooperation been more fully developed than in banking. 
No matter what the size of a banking institution, it is at 
once interdependent and independent. Each has a job to 
do and, with the help of other banks, gets it done. 
The Hanover Bank, serving thousands of correspondents 
the country over, is proud of its place in this independent 


banking system. 


THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Foreign Transactions - Portfolio Review - Snap-Out Carbon Checks - Air Mail-Pouch Loose - Letters of Credit - HANCORE Plan - Credit Information 
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oW that the country is getting over its 44th presi- 

dential election, and the epidemic of TV-eye is 

abating, there can and will be a more dispassion- 

ate consideration of where we stand—economically, po- 
litically, and with respect to the rest of the Sixties. 

This is fortunate, for during the last several weeks 
the gross national product, industrial production, un- 
employment, and other key indicators have been handled 
with more thought for decibles than for decimals. 

Perhaps some of the headlong devotees of grow— 
grow—GROW will decelerate a bit as they contemplate 
the microscopic percentage figure that makes the thin 
margin of November’s victory. 

Clues to the coming Administration’s temper can be 
found in the series of appointments that began even 
before the computers finished their long count. 

But one question is how much even the best advisers 
will be allowed to advise. 

Some Washington observers are predicting less free 
access to administrative heads, recalling the procedures 
of the Thirties and early Forties. 


Second Thoughts on the Platform 


The Democratic platform, not a popular document 
even with many Democrats, had some passages that 
caused acute discomfort both here and abroad. 

The party’s top nominees, in their earlier campaign 
oratory, did little to make the platform more palatable 
to those who detected a New Deal flavor. 

As the campaign went on, however, it was noted that 
Mr. Kennedy took pains to correct the earlier impres- 
sions he had left. 

Notable was his speech on soundness of the dollar, 
delivered in Philadelphia on October 30. 

In that speech he promised that, if elected, his party 
“will begin immediate and vigorous negotiations to re- 
move artificial barriers to the flow of American goods 
Overseas, as well as restrictions on the flow of foreign 
capital to this country.” 

“Tf elected President,” he said, “I shall not devalue 


December 1960 


DECEMBER 1960 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


the dollar from the present rate. Rather I shall defend 
its present value and its soundness.” 

He also pledged a balanced budget except under emer- 
gency conditions, and avowed that “through the vigor- 
ous use of fiscal policies to help control inflation we will 
be able to lessen reliance on restrictive monetary policies 
which hamper growth.” 

Also: “We do not, let me make it clear, advocate any 
changes in the constitution of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. It is important to keep the day-to-day operations 
of the Federal Reserve removed from political pressures, 
while preserving the President’s responsibility for long- 
er range coordination of economic policies.” 

It will be interesting, on, say, October 30, 1961, to 
read that speech again in the light of intervening events. 

While candidates and Government officials can modify 
their themes as circumstances dictate, a platform, once 
adopted and published, stands for four years. 


Effects of a Wafer-Thin Majority 

Some party leaders, however, are not letting them- 
selves be stuck with the Los Angeles document. 

Sen. Warren J. Magnuson (D., Wash.) has indicated 
that the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which he heads, will not be bound by the platform. 

Recently Sen. A. Willis Robertson (D., Va.), chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee of the Upper 
House, speaking to the annual fall convention of the 
Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, 
told his listeners that he found himself in such disagree- 
ment with his party’s platform “that I couldn’t get up 
on a parapet and wave the flag.” He said that the thin 
Kennedy majority made it clear that the President-elect 
was under no obligation to follow the platform closely. 

Arthur Krock, writing in the pro-Kennedy New York 
Times, points out that “the Presidential choice was so 
narrowly made that no mandate for radical social- 
economic acts or policies can be claimed or enforced by 
the winner.” 

At the President-elect’s first post-election news con- 
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ference he seemed to differentiate between his own prom- 
ises and those of the party platform. 


Many a Slip Between Promise and Performance 


His own promises were broad enough, however, cov- 
ering faster spending for expanded social security, 
schools, medical care for the aged, foreign aid, defense, 
growth and fuller employment. He is also for a higher 
minimum wage. On that last issue, as well as medical 
care for the aged and aid to education, Sen. Kennedy, 
even as party nominee, was unable, in the last session, 
to win a majority. 

Will he have more success when his voice is heard 
from 1600 Pennsylvania Ave.? 

It would need only part of that program to re-activate 
an inflationary psychology. Much will depend on wheth- 
er the advisers who really advise are members of the 
“itsy-bitsy-inflation-won’t-hurt school,” and whether, in 


the new Congress, conservative blood is thicker than 
party water. 

Sen. Kennedy is for larger foreign aid. Because of our 
current balance-of-payments problem and the related ac- 
tivity of the gold market, it is being pointed out that 
several billions of our aid in recent years have goiie to 
prosperous countries with no need of it. The result: 
These countries have been able to better their gold hold- 
ings, through this generosity of ours, by $11-billicn in 
three years, an amount which, if spent here, would have 
made both jobs and economic growth. Sen. Kennedy is 
being advised to direct his Administration’s aid to coun- 
tries that will take U.S. goods rather than gold. 

For one thing, the balance of payments problem pre- 
cludes a too great lowering of interest rates, widening 
the gap between our own and higher rates abroad. The 
recent lowering of West Germany’s central bank dis- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 


Digest of the Business Outlook 


The Administration, as reflected during recent weeks in 
statements by the President, Sceretary of the Treasury An- 
derson, and Chairman Saulnier of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, holds that the next economic move will be up. 
Whether what started early this year was merely an inven- 
tory adjustment or a recession, according to their view, we 
are on the way out. 

Others are less sure. The F.W. Dodge Corp. in October 
polled 327 economists, of whom 67% expected some sort of 
recession during the next 14 months. Thirty percent ex- 
pected no downturn at all. You can make quite a list of soft 
factors in today’s economy; but you also can make an im- 
pressive list of sustaining factors. We haven’t space to set 
them down here. 

Generally the nation’s business volume is high. Some in- 
dustries have been chalking up all-time records. Yet cor- 
poration profits have been squeezed of late. First National 
City Bank’s November letter tabulates results through 
third quarter for 764 companies. High wage costs, reduction 
of excessive inventories, excess capacity and import compe- 
tition are reflected in lower profits. 

Except for likely F & G exchange offering, no major 
Treasury financing before the January 15 bill maturity. The 
next Administration must refinance nearly $7B of 4 7/8% 
certificates February 15, of which commercial banks hold 
$600,000,000. 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS. Accompanying Treasury’s October financing was a 
tremendous rise in bank holdings of U.S, securities. Hence, 
total bank credit rose substantially, as in September. But, 
while securities holdings rose, loans to business declined fur- 
ther, through October. September bulge—tax and dividend 
date borrowing by business—was promptly repaid. 

Further loan liquidation by metal-using companies ac- 
companied inventory trimming in October. But in seasonal 
upswing were loans to commodity dealers and to others for 
moving & processing crops. Utilities & finance companies 
liquidating loans steadily this fall. 


RATES. Prime rate has been 4%% since August 23, but 
open-market rates have declined appreciably. Fed is defi- 
nitely leaning toward ease. Finance companies, paying off 
bank loans, have in some cases issued debentures. Accept- 
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ance financing is now cheaper than prime rate, and others 
have been issuing paper through dealers. 


SAVINGS. Indicators seem to be moving in different direc- 
tions. Latest Fed estimates, in October F'.R. Bulletin, cover 
only first half year. No clear idea yet about trend since June. 
Savings are estimated in two ways: (A) income minus 
spending; (B) net investment in assets. The two should jibe, 
but they don’t. Cf. Oct. F.R. Bulletin, p. 1187, lines N, O & 
q. Consumers increased savings in 3d quarter to $29B from 
$25B in 2d. 


FEDERAL BUDGET will be presented in January by Pres. 
Eisenhower, but the next Administration and the Congress 
will have their own ideas, and these may not always be just 
in accord with electioneering promises. A big determinant 
will be the trend of business. The squeeze on corporate 
profits is hurting the Treasury and the budget. 


INFLATION is not a problem while business recedes, al- 
though living costs still inch upward. For the longer run, in- 
flation isn’t licked. Gold oytflow continues. Soaring gold 
price, which got the headlines in October, was thought to 
reflect waning confidence in the dollar and our financial 
management in the months and years ahead. Resort to de- 
valuation would be inflationary for the immediate and long- 
er run. 


General Indicators 


GNP. Third quarter estimated annual rate, $503B, down 
from $505B in second. Main changes: rise of about $3B in 
final purchases, offset by about $5B decline in inventory in- 
vestment. No real clues yet as to fourth quarter. Spending 
on services and state & local government spending rising. 

Basic is whether business rebuilds inventories or cuts fur- 
ther. In third quarter manufacturers’ inventories declined; 
but retailers’ held rather steady. No plant & equipment ex- 
pansion in fourth quarter indicated. Autos & housing will be 
big factors up or down. 


PERSONAL INCOME has been creeping up. Latest data, 
September, at $408.4B p.a. This series now seems definitely 
to have flattened out. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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The Condition of Money and Credit 


MONEY SUPPLY 


Billions of Dollars Billions of Dollars 


1957 1958 1959 1960 


Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Credit ease, which has been underway since early 1960, has 
made especial headway since mid-year. Money supply has 
increased by $1-billion since last June but is still some $3- 
billion below the peak reached in mid-1959. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s recent adjustment in bank reserve require- 
ments will in effect release some $1.3-billion in bank reserves. 
The action was aimed primarily at meeting seasonal needs 
for cash and credit over the holiday periods 


Loan demands, since mid-year, have apparently been affected 
by a slow-down in business activity. Seasonal loans to food 
companies, commodity dealers, and for wholesale and retail 
trade, for example, increased by smaller amounts for this 
time of year. Loans to metal companies and public utilities 
have shown substantial declines. The mid-year to October 
changes in commercial and industrial loans shown in this 
chart are for 200 reporting member banks, representing 
about 70% of all such loans 


CHANGES IN COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LOANS - BY INDUSTRY 


(Weekly reporting member banks) 
Change from mid-year to end of Oct. 
1960 1959 


{Millions of Dollars 


MANUFACTURING AND MINING 
Food, Liquor & Tobacco... +344 


Textiles, Apparel & Leather 
Metals & Metal Products 
Petroleum, Coal, Chemicals & Rubber 


Other 


Trade - Wholesale & Retail 


+ 
Nn 
w 


+4-- 


Commodity Dealers... 


Public Utilities & Transportation 


w 


Construction 


All Other................ 


Source: Federal Reserve Board 


December 1960 


Annual Rate Annual Rate 


TURNOVER OF DEMAND DEPOSITS 
(Adjusted) 


6 CITIES * 


+ 
337 OTHER REPORTING CENTERS 


1958 1959 1960 
*Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 


30% 


The velocity of demand deposits stepped up in 1960 in all 
reporting centers. By September, the turnover rate in New 
York was 69%, compared with an average rate of 56% dur- 
ing 1959. The September rate in other leading centers was 
36%, against a 33% average for 1959; in 337 other report- 
ing centers, it was 26% compared with 25% average last 
year. In New York, especially, the changes in money supply 
have been offset in part by the high turnover rates 


Under the easy money policy of the 1958 recession, bank in- 
vestment portfolios were augmented by $10-billion. With the 
recovery in 1959, loans rose sharply and most of the 1958 
investment gains were liquidated. From January to October 
1960, loans increased by $6-billion. This compares with a 
gain of $10.5-billion in the 1959 period and $3-billion in 
the 1958 period. Most of the 1960 gain—$5.8-billion—was 
made in the first six months. Loans since mid-year have in- 
creased nominally and investments have risen 


TRENDS IN LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
OF ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 


(Cumulative change since beginning of 1958) 
Billions of Dollars Billions of Dollars 


7125 
| TOTAL 
TOTAL | | 

| LOANS 
20-4 | | 


| 


;OCT. 1958 $ 95.0 


OCT. 1959 $108.2 | 2 | | 
| OCT. 1960 $115.4 $79.6 | 
15 15 
| LOANS 


| | 
1958 1959 1960 


Source: Federal Reserve Board 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


NATIONAL INCOME. Big unknown at this writing is what 
happened to corporate profits in third quarter. Were $45.3B 
in second. We do know that in third quarter employees’ com- 
pensation improved from $295B to $297.2B annual rate, a 
factor in the squeeze on business profits. Proprietors’—in- 
cluding farmers’—income gained slightly from $48.1B to 
$48.3B rate. Interest income gained from $18.5 to $19.1B 
rate p.a. Rental income unchanged. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. Believed October index will 
be off some. Autos, after changeover, were strong, but steel 
eutput lagged. Public utilities output is upward. 


Spending 


GOVERNMENT. If business doesn’t pick up, Federal spend- 
ing, already activated in some directions, will be expanded. 
Government spending totals are going up anyway. State & 
local governments are definitely spending more. Third quar- 
ter Federal spending showed first increase in about a year: 
at p.a. rate of $800,000,000. About $300,000,000 of this was 
defense; rest, Govt. pay hike. State & local government 
spending rose about $1B. 


BUSINESS. Attitude on manufacturers’ inventories should 
be watched closely. GM expresses, and perhaps inspires, con- 
fidence in its plant & equipment spending plans announced 
in November. Business P&E spending holding steady. 


CONSUMER. October department store sales looked much 
better than previous two months. Moderately above Oct. ’59. 
Colder weather helped. Also good auto sales. 


Prices 


CONSUMER prices rose from July-August 126.6 index to 
126.8 in Sept. Compares with 125.2 Sept. ’59. Rise attributed 
partly to ever-climbing services; partly to apparel. Every 
September, winter clothes enter market at full price, later 
tempered by “sales.” Apparel this year reflects the last 
wage hike. 


WHOLESALE. Over-all index showing first tendency to de- 
cline since post-Korea adjustment. In October steel scrap 
and scrap & finished copper had price cuts. Finished manu- 
factures & raw materials reflect economic slowdown, ample 
capacity, stiff competition. Housing slack reflects in lumber 
& appliances. Textiles & apparel index off about 1% from 
December ’59 peak. 


Employment 


October unemployment claims rose more than seasonally; 
mostly from workers in heavy goods industries. Slow hous- 
ing and early cold weather caused layoffs in that sector. 
Depressed are coal & steel areas in Pa., W. Va., O., and air- 
craft areas in Wash. & Calif. Insured unemployment 
stopped declining early in Oct., rose by 100,000 in next few 
weeks. State-insured unemployed were about 1,685,000 in 
early November; all unemployed totaled about 1,850,000. 


General Categories 


CONSTRUCTION. Highways will enter ’61 at a very high 
level. Already benefiting from Federal stimulus, with au- 
thority to commit funds two quarters ahead. Better days 
seem ahead for housing, too; but it won’t give the economy 
quite the same lift as it gave two years ago. Public housing 
will be stronger than private. Next year residential should 
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be about equal to the ’60 rate, allowing for cost incre: ses, 


AGRICULTURE. Crop production making new re rd, 
about 24%% above ’59. Even so, prices to farmers hav: be- 
gun to run ahead of ’59 for the first time this year, due 
mainly to good business in meat and livestock prodiicts, 
Prospects are for continued general improvement in frst 
half of ’61. 


CHEMICALS. Business generally good last month, with 
more pluses than minuses in sales of different sectors. Com- 
merce Department still looks for $27B total business in ’60, 
No recession in this industry, no wide decline. Exports good. 
Despite sales increase, profit squeeze is hurting. 


ELECTRONICS firms talking of “profitless prosperity,” not 
only from rising costs but in some cases from competitive 
urge. Thus, RCA plows income into data processing, com- 
puters, automatic controls, to compete with IBM. Import 
competition in consumer articles still strong. 


TEXTILES. Softness in past few months marks ending of 
latest periodic cycle in this industry. Demand and wholesale 
prices were at their peak in December ’59. 


ELECTRICAL. This year total new orders for turbine gen- 
erators expected to be down about 1244% compared with 
’b9; power boilers up about 25%. 


TRANSPORTATION. Traffic-wise, air transport in ’60 
should chalk up a 5% gain over ’59. Revenues are up, but 
profits down substantially. Net profits first 8 mos. of ’59 
were about $65,000,000; at same date in ’60, down below 
$1,000,000. First quarter showed bad losses, due to writing 
off heavy jet training costs. Over-all, ’60 could show a small 
net profit to carriers. 


AUTOMOBILES. Outlook pretty good in early November. 
Inventory about 1,000,000 units. Commerce still predicts ’60 
a 6,700,000-car year. In first 10 mos. almost 5,400,000 cars 
sold. Compacts are recapturing some of the U.S. and export 
markets previously taken by foreign cars. 


HOME EQUIPMENT. September saw some pickup in orders 
in most lines, freezers excepted. Over-all sales still running 
about 10% below 1959. Inventories building up a bit. Tre- 
mendous pickup in number of orders continued in Novem- 
ber, reflecting hand-to-mouth buying. Most in this industry 
reasonably optimistic about ’61. Housing slowdown has held 
back some appliances, e.g., heating. But electric dishwash- 
ers have improved 12% this year; gas incinerators, 2%. 


METALS. A slight pickup in aluminum. Low demand for 
steel products hurts aluminum components. Primary pro- 
duction is up. Presumably, customers are buying for inven- 
tory. ’60 will total equal to or better than ’59. 

State of steel inventories in consumers’ hands no one 
knows. Production in early November was 51-2% of capac- 
ity. Through September, industry produced about 80,000,000 
ingot tons. If ’60 total is 100,000,000, this will still be steel’s 
fourth best year. 


RUBBER. Extraordinary consumption of ’59 not being 
equaled in ’60. Last year total consumption of new rubber 
was 1,630,000 long tons; this year’s total may be 1,575,000. 
Pickup in autos is helping, but the two lost months can’t be 
regained by rubber industry. 


COAL. Outlook continues good; production above ’69 by 


1% %-2%. Exports holding up well. Stockpiles here and 
abroad are being replenished for the winter. 
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“Hot Money” Is Back 


Hot Money: Foreign capital that is unsought, 


uninvited, and unwelcome. Here are the problems 


that created it—and the problems it creates. 


II international exchange con- 

trols were in force virtually all 
over the world. In more recent years, 
thanks in no small measure to the 
fact that the U.S. has played the role 
of a “good creditor nation” and Good 
Samaritan, the persistent world dol- 
lar scarcity has been liquidated, for- 
eign currency reserves have been 
greatly strengthened, currency con- 
trols have been progressively dis- 
mantled, convertibility has spread, 
private international capital move- 
ments have been freed, and—as an 
incidental result—‘‘hot money” has 
reappeared. 

“Hot money” was the name ap- 
plied by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the 1930s to uninvited 
foreign capital which was then mov- 
ing into the U.S. in unwelcome quan- 
tities. This movement, mainly from 
across the Atlantic, tended to ac- 
centuate the danger of inflation here 
in Washington’s view. 

The 1934 devaluation had lopped 
41% off the price of the dollar. This 
had put U.S. goods and dollar invest- 
ments on the bargain counter, there- 
by stimulating the capital inflow. 
Also, unsettled economic and politi- 
cal conditions in Europe moved 
many capitalists to seek shelter here. 

The capital inflow ultimately took 
the form of gold imports which, 
added to U.S. monetary reserves, 
had great expansionary potential. 
Much debate in financial and politi- 
cal circles ensued. Why, if there was 
so much money around, should not 
the war debt payments be resumed, 
it was asked, although not all the in- 
flw by any means came from war 
debtor countries. 


[iris and following World War 


December 1960 


_ HERBERT 


The movement was embarrassing 
to the governments concerned. Only 
Germany, then in Hitler’s grip, im- 
posed drastic exchange controls. For 
France the unimpeded flight of capi- 
tal caused serious financial difficulties 
and retarded economic recovery. In 
the three years 1934-37 about $4-bil- 
lion in gold entered the U.S. The in- 
flow continued in subsequent prewar 
years. 


Offsetting Actions 


To offset the effects the Fed twice 
raised member bank reserve require- 
ments—by 50% in mid-1936 and by 
3314% in 1937. Also, in December 
1936, the Treasury initiated a policy 
of gold sterilization. To keep the 
“hot” gold from swelling the credit 
base, the Treasury started issuing 
public debt obligations and using the 
proceeds to acquire gold, which was 
then put in an inactive account in 
the general fund. 

So great was the problem that a 
decrease in the U.S. price of gold to 
correct the undervaluation of the dol- 
lar was suggested. Some proposed 
that the price of gold be lowered by 
international agreement; a limitation 
on gold mining was advocated; im- 
position of additional taxes on the 
owners of hot money was advanced. 
But all these remedies were rejected. 

In a survey of the subject in 1937 
this writer concluded: “The ‘hot 
money’ question cannot be easily 
solved. ... The flow of capital to the 
United States is in large part at- 
tributable to factors with which this 
country cannot cope alone.” The gold 
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inflow continued and climbed from 
nearly $2-billion in 1938 to $3.6-bil- 
lion in 1939. In wartime 1940 it 
soared to $4.7-billion. 

For the U.S. and Europe, today’s 
hot money problem is quite different. 

The gold movement has been away 
from the U.S.; but it has caused no 
less concern than the inflow of the 
1930s, although for different rea- 
sons. The recent gold outflow has not 
been due exclusively or primarily to 
hot money movements. Hot money, 
however, has become a complicating 
factor, and this year has raised in 
Europe some of the very problems 
it raised here prewar and has 
caused resort to some of the same 
devices used by us in the Thirties. 

The outflow of gold from this 
country during the past few years in 
large part has been based on the in- 
ternational policies and activities of 
the U.S. Government and business, 
and on the trade and aid policies of 
other countries which form the back- 
ground to many of the hot money 
movements. As in the Thirties, the 
problem is proving to be not easy of 
solution. Now, as then, it is in con- 
siderable part due to factors with 
which this country cannot cope 
alone. It is a cause of concern on both 
sides of the ocean. 

The outflow of gold from the U.S. 
in the past several years reflects our 
unbalanced international payments. 
The heavy load we have assumed in 
supporting other countries with eco- 
nomic and military aid in the form of 
gifts, soft-currency loans, hard-cur- 
rency loans, and U.S. military and 
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other expenditures understandably 
has exceeded by a_ considerable 
margin our net earnings from trade 
and other transactions with the rest 
of the world. 

A by-product of our postwar aid 
through the Marshall Plan and other 
programs has been that the industrial 
strength of competing countries has 
been rebuilt to the extent that, for 
the first time since 1939, we are 
faced with a buyers’ market for our 
exports; and we are feeling where it 
hurts the competition of imports in 
our own market. 


No Dollar Shortage 


The dollar is no longer a scarce 
currency, but a plentiful one. To il- 
lustrate, the World Bank in Septem- 
ber floated a $100,000,000 bond is- 
sue, denominated in U.S. currency, 
entirely outside the U.S. Institutional 
investors in 29 countries lent dollars 
to the bank. The dollars came not 
only from such countries as the U.K., 
Germany, and Japan, but also from 
Cambodia, Ethiopia, Finland, Gha- 
na, Iraq, Israel, Mexico, Thailand, 
and Yugoslavia—all countries now re- 
ceiving aid dollars from Washington. 

The worldwide plenitude of U.S. 
dollars is reflected in foreigners’ 
short-term assets in this country. For- 
eigners who acquire dollars which 
they do not wish to spend here for 
goods or services have the choice of 
keeping them here either in a bank 
or invested in securities; or they are 
free to transfer their money else- 
where. 

Such transfers being transacted 
through banks, ultimately involve the 
acquisition of the dollars by foreign 
central banks or other official institu- 
tions. The latter in turn may hold 
the dollars in the U.S., either idle or 
invested; or, under existing U.S. pol- 
icy, may convert the dollars into gold 
bullion. This bullion may then either 
be withdrawn from the U.S. or left 
under earmark with the Federal Re- 
serve. Foreign short-term assets held 
here are frequently cited as a poten- 
tial claim against our gold stock. 

It is noteworthy that, in the years 
in which we have been undergoing a 
heavy drain on our gold hoard, for- 
eign potential claims against the re- 
mainder of our gold stock have 
mounted rapidly. The figures in the 
table tell the story. 

Taking together the changes in 
our short-term liabilities to foreign- 
ers and gold movements, during the 
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5% years covered by the table our 
effective reserve position deteriorated 
to the extent of just under $11-billion. 
This was only partially offset by the 
increase in our banks’ short-term 
claims against foreigners, which in- 
creased by $1.6-billion. 

As the table shows, the world has 
retained confidence in the dollar. The 
years of heavy gold outflow (1958- 
1960) also were years of big growth 
in foreign short-term investments 
and cash holdings here. Hot money 
movements from the U.S. therefore 
are reflected in the data on gold ex- 
ports. Just what part of the gold ex- 
ports have been caused by hot money 
movements we cannot say, but it 
must be a considerable proportion. 

Some countries as a matter of pol- 
icy automatically convert into gold 
all or most of the foreign currencies 
coming to the central bank. In this 
group are the U.K., Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Netherlands. On the other 
hand France, Germany, and Japan 
hold part of their monetary reserves 
in income-earning dollar assets. 


Fear Moves Money 


Capital has been moving across 
the ocean for more than one reason. 
For one thing, the war scare which 
attended events in the Congo last 
summer caused holders of liquid 
funds to seek safety in Europe. Be- 
fore the atom bomb the U.S. was 
considered the safest refuge for hot 
money. Until Russia produced one, 
Europe was on the front line. That is 
why so much gold came here in 1939 
and 1940. Now money holders in- 
cline to think of Switzerland as a 
safer place than the U.S. 

Another important reason for hot 
money movements in 1960 has been 


the speculation on an_ upward 
revaluation of the deutschemark. 
Should the German monetary unit be 
re-defined as a larger quantity of 
gold, holders of that currency would 
stand to make a profit in terms of 
their own national currencies by re- 
patriating their hot money. 


The Number One Reason 


Doubtless the biggest considera- 
tion in this year’s hot money flow to 
Europe has been the disparity that 
has developed between interest rates 
in the U.S. and in Europe. The con- 
tinent has been experiencing boom- 
ing business and central banks there 
have been keeping interest rates 
high as a check against inflation. 
Here, by contrast, the disclosure in 
January of a balanced budget was 
followed by a change in the previous 
inflation psychology. Money has be- 
come markedly easier and interest 
rates have declined. 

Both Americans and foreigners 
with funds here have, therefore, 
been encouraged to move balances 
to London, Frankfurt, Zurich, and 
other money markets in Europe with 
the aim of improving income. This 
money is ready to move to some 
other center whenever changed cir- 
cumstances so suggest. 

In the U.S. the market yield on 3- 
month Treasury bills declined from 
4.35% in January to 2.53% on Sep- 
tember 3, 1960. On August 31 the cen- 
tral bank discount rate in Germany 
was 5%, in France 4% (since re- 
duced to 314%), in the U.K.6% (now 
514%), Switzerland 2%. Hot money 
moved not only to countries with 
high prevailing interest rates, but— 
for the reason mentioned above— 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


Changes in U.S. Dollar Liabilities to Foreigners 
and Gold Stock 
(Billions of dollars) 


Short-term liabilities 

Annual 
net 

change 


—0.7 
—1.3 
—0.2 
—1.0 
—3.2 
—1.8 


End of 
period 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960* 


Amount 


13.6 
14.9 
15.2 
16.2 
19.4 
21.2 


* First eight months 
source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, Oct. 1960 


Amount 


U.S. gold stock 

Annual Annual net 
net change in liabili- 

change ties and gold stock 


—0.7 
—1.0 
+0.6 
—3.3 
—4.2 
—2.3 


5%-Year Total —10.9 


+0.3 
+0.8 
—2.3 
—1.0 
—0.5 


NOTE: The minus sign in this table indicates 
a deterioration in the U.S. position. 
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A New Administration Raises Many 


THOMAS W. MILES 


that is Washington the portraits 

are being changed but the frames 
remain the same. That is to say that 
the new Democratic policy-makers 
will be chiefly concerned with many 
of the same economic problems. The 
question is how many new ones will 
be created. 

For the next few months interest 
will center largely in the new por- 
traits being hung in the Democratic 
Administration gallery. There will 
be time enough later on for the prob- 
lems as President-designate John F. 
Kennedy announces his Administra- 
tion’s program. 

Bankers are especially interested 
in those named to key spots in such 
bank supervisory agencies as the 
Treasury, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

A whole new crew will take over 


l THE political picture gallery 


Questions and Provides Some Answers to 


What Road We'll Travel 


the top echelon posts at Treasury. 
The policies they institute will have 
great bearing on banking. And in 
view of some of the Democratic cam- 
paign statements about monetary 
policy and debt management there is 
considerable apprehension. Exercis- 
ing the trust implicit in handling 
other people’s money, bankers are 
traditionally conservative in these 
matters. 


New Names in Key Posts 

Who will replace Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson and 
Under Secretary Julian B. Baird? 
They made an original and impor- 


tant contribution to management of - 


the Federal debt by pioneering in the 
development of advance refunding of 
long-term Federal bonds. Will the 
new Federal debt managers carry that 
on? There has been Democratic criti- 
cism of it. 


The Decade’s Federal Legislative Record 


THE Federal lawmakers’ composite box score, prepared from the 
Commerce Clearing House Congressional Index, shows activities dur- 
ing the two sessions of each Congress in the 1950-60 decade. It shows 


the number of introductions of bills 


and resolutions, including private 


bills, as well as the public laws as follows: 


CONGRESSES 
Bills 

86th—1959-60 
85th—1957-58 
84th—1955-56 
838rd—1953-54 
82nd—1951-52 


14,013 316 
11,914 390 
10,695 288 

9,615 255 


December 1960 


1st Session 
Laws 


13,837 383 


TOTAL 
Bills Laws 


20,164 800 
20,705 936 
19,028 1,028 
16,385 781 


14,164 6594 


2nd Session 
Bills Laws 


6,327 417 
6,692 620 
7,114 638 
5,690 493 


4,549 339 


The FRB Status 


The service of the governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which is in- 
dependent, is not affected by Admin- 
istration changes. There is no tradi- 
tion that the governors submit their 
resignations to an incoming Admin- 
istration. It would not be in keeping 
with the independence of the Fed. 

William McChesney Martin, who 
almost literally blossoms in expound- 
ing Fed policy before Congressional 
committees, is in as chairman until 
April 1, 1963, and at least as a gov- 
ernor until February 1, 1970. It is 
conceivable, however, that if Mr. 
Martin finds himself wholly at va- 
riance with the new heads of Treas- 
ury and stymied, he might resign 
earlier. He has indicated that he 
would like to retire from public life. 
His removal would clear the way for 
all kinds of monetary experimenta- 
tion, if the Administration attempts 
to carry out some of the proposals 
advanced in the campaign. 

The two governors whose 12-year 
terms on the Board will run out dur- 
ing the Kennedy Administration are 
Governors M. S. Szymezak and J. L. 
Robertson. Mr. Szymczak’s will be at 
the end of 1962 and Mr. Robertson’s 
two years later. 


Congressional Changes 

In Congress three Democratic 
members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees failed to win re- 
election. These were Senator J. Allen 
Frear of Delaware, Representatives 
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Joseph W. Barr of Indiana, and By- 
ron L. Johnson of Colorado. Senator 
A. Willis Robertson of Virginia, 
chairman of the Senate Banking 
Committee, won by the biggest ma- 
jority of his career. Representative 
Brent Spence of the House Banking 
Committee led his ticket in Ken- 
tucky. 

Representative Noah Mason of II- 
linois won out over strong opposi- 
tion from those seeking to replace 
him because of his support for tax 
equality. Mr. Mason is ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee which writes 
tax legislation. It was Mr. Mason 
who introduced the Mason Dill, 
H. R. 7950, in the last Congress on 
behalf of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and other banking groups. 
This was an attempt to equalize the 
taxes of commercial banks with 
those of mutual financial institu- 
tions. 


What Path Lies Ahead? 


The details of the new Democratic 
Administration’s program will not 
be known until some time after 
President Eisenhower presents the 
three January Presidential reports. 
These are the State of the Union Re- 
port, the Budget Message, and the 
Economic Report, presented to Con- 
gress in that order. 

How Mr. Kennedy will turn the 
neat little trick of complying with 
Democratic campaign pledges and 
still keep the Government’s fiscal and 
monetary affairs in order is a matter 


of prime importance to bankers. It 
was significant that Mr. Kennedy at- 
tempted to reassure the business 
community early in October in a 
New York speech. That was followed 
up with party advertisements em- 
phasizing three main points. 

Mr. Kennedy expressed the belief 
that “the budget should normally be 
balanced,” that the day-to-day oper- 
ations of the Fed “should be re- 
moved from political pressures,” and 
that taxes should be revised, includ- 
ing accelerated depreciation, to “en- 
courage the modernization of our 
capital plant.” 

While Mr. Kennedy was critical of 
“the seemingly simple and easy pol- 
icy of tightening interest rates,” he 
called for “greater flexibility for in- 
vestment, expansion, and growth.” 
He would not “raise interest rates as 
an end in itself,” and he would make 
use of “other tools” without reject- 
ing monetary stringency as a poten- 
tial method of curbing extravagant 
booms. 


Directional Signals .. . 


It is evident that the new Admin- 
istration will experiment more with 
managing the nation’s economy than 
the Eisenhower Administration did. 
How far it will feel that it has to go 
along that road will not be clear for 
some time. Perhaps not as far as 
some of the economic architects of 
the Democratic platform would take 
it. It is significant that Dr. Paul A. 
Samuelson of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was closer to Mr. 


Architect’s drawing of the 7-story building planned to house the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation on 17th St. NW between New York Ave. and F St. NW 
across from the Executive Office Building in Washington 


Kennedy during the campaign than 
either John Kenneth Galbraith or 
Leon Keyserling. Of the three, Dr, 
Samuelson is the most moderate. 

But if the curve of the nation’s 
economic activity does not begin to 
show a rise by the time the new Ad- 
ministration comes in, there wil! un- 
doubtedly be heavier Federal spend- 
ing. Notice has already been served 
by a number of members of Congress 
that aid programs for distressed 
areas and extensive public works will] 
be sought. 


.-- and Some Roadblocks 


Even though the Democrats have 
both the Administration and the 
Congress, they will run into real 
trouble in getting the party platform 
through Congress. Success will de- 
pend upon definite manifestations of 
popular support at the very outset of 
the 87th Congress. The Party lost two 
Senate seats to Republicans but re- 
tained control by a good margin, 64 
to 36. In the House, the Democrats 
won by a substantial but diminished 
majority. The coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Northern Republi- 
cans gained power. It was this coali- 
tion that frustrated Mr. Kennedy in 
the bob-tailed session of Congress 
following the party conventions. The 
House stood at 259 Democrats and 
178 Republicans at this writing. 

The first big fight will be an all- 
out effort to curb the power of the 
House Rules Committee. The Rules 
Committee has the final say on what 
legislation will come before the 
House. The fact that it is controlled 
by conservative Democrats has made 
it a primary target for the Liberals. 

All of the Democratic members of 
Rules, including Chairman Howard 
W. Smith, a Virginia banker, and 
William M. Colmer of Mississippi, 
were re-elected. One of the Republi- 
can members, Representative Homer 
H. Budge of Idaho, was not re-elect- 
ed, and the other, Representative Leo 
E. Allen of Illinois, did not seek re- 
election. Their places will probably 
be taken by other conservatives 
named by the Republican leadership. 
If the Rules Committee’s power is 
broken, the Democrats will have 
much easier going with their pro- 
gram. 


A Lesson for Bankers 


If an editorial digression may be 
permitted in this monthly feature 
from Washington, it should be point- 
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ed out that the organization and 
work that labor unions in the big 
populous centers put into the cam- 
paign was in good measure responsi- 
ble for the success of the “liberal” 
candidates. This is an object lesson 
in practical politics for bankers and 
other businessmen who have been re- 
luctant for so many years to permit 
either themselves or their employees 
to become involved in_ politics. 
Through their default others are 
moving in to write the rules by 
which they do business. Organized 
labor will have an important place 
in the councils of this Democratic 
Administration. Labor went out and 
earned it. 


Vault Cash Act 
implemented 

Whatever its motive, the Fed has 
taken the third and final step to im- 
plement fully the provisions of the 
Vault Cash Act of. 1959. In its an- 
nouncement on October 26 the Board 
explained that it was making avail- 
able for its 6,200 member banks 
$1.3-billion of additional reserves 
“as the economy enters, between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, the 
peak season of rising cash and credit 
needs.” The next day the chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, described the Board’s ac- 
tion as “a significant credit easing.” 

Released was a net amount of ap- 
proximately $1.05-billion of reserves 
on November 24 and $250,000,000 on 
December 1. Of this $1.3-billion to- 
tal, $400,000,000 was released at cen- 
tral reserve city banks, $380,000,000 
at reserve city banks, and $520,- 
000,000 at country banks. The $900,- 
000,000 of vault cash released to 
country banks was partly offset by 
an increase of $380,000,000 in their 
reserve requirements. 

The Fed’s action involved three 
changes: (1) Member banks were 
authorized to count all their vault 
cash in meeting their reserve re- 
quirements, effective November 24; 
(2) the reserve requirement of coun- 
try banks against their net demand 
deposits was raised from 11% to 
12%, also on November 24; and (8) 
the reserve requirement of central re- 
Serve city banks against their net 
demand deposits was reduced 1% 
from 1714 %. This eliminated the dif- 
ferential with reserve city banks in 
accordance with the act. 

The changes mean that all mem- 
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- and look what 
you get 


for nothing!” 


ber banks will be permitted to count 
all cash on hand, as well as balances 
kept at their Federal Reserve bank, 
in meeting their basic reserve re- 
quirements. Heretofore country 
banks had to keep 14.5% of their net 
demand deposits immobilized in the 
form of reserve balances and needed 
vault cash. 

As a result of the Vault Cash Act 
and the Fed’s implementation of it, 
the reserves for country banks will 
be changed to a uniform 12%. For 
reserve city banks it will be reduced 
from an average of 18.2% to a uni- 
form figure of 16.5%, and for cen- 
tral reserve city banks the compar- 
able figures are 18.7% and 16.5%. 


Exchange Charges 


On the complicated and contro- 
versial issue of exchange charges by 
non-par banks the Federal Reserve 
Board has taken two steps: (1) It 
authorized member banks to absorb 
exchange charges in amounts aggre- 
gating not more than $2 for any one 
depositor in any calendar month or 
any regularly established period of 
30 days; and (2) it started a spot- 
check of 5 to 10 banks in each Fed- 
eral Reserve district to get the facts 
about exchange charges. 


Robinson in The Indianapolis News 


Although the authorization is ten- 
tative, and applicable only during 
the period of the study and a final 
decision, it suspends, in part at least, 
an interpretation of August 4 for- 
bidding “any absorption by mem- 
ber banks of exchange charges.” The 
Board held then that this would “con- 
stitute payment of interest on de- 
mand deposits.” Its prohibition in- 
cluded any arrangement whereby a 
member bank maintained a balance 
with another bank in return for 
which such other bank directly or in- 
directly absorbed for it exchange 
charges made by drawee banks. This 
latter prohibition was not suspended 
as a result of the Board’s most recent 
action. 

The Board explained that it was 
asked to reconsider the application 
of the August 4 interpretation in 
certain situations involving relative- 
ly small amounts of exchange 
charges and those where the cost of 
collection exceeds the amount of the 
charges. 

Both the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers recommended 
modifications of the August 4 inter- 
pretation. The questionnaire covers 
three mimeographed pages. 
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EVENT OF A RUSSIAN LIFETIME: 
Below, two of a group of 21 touring Rus. 
sian visitors snap pictures on November 
8 of something they had never sen 
before—a free election. The locale is 


City Hall, Chicago 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
MAN OF THE MONTH—AND OF THE NEXT 
FOUR YEARS: Above, Senator John F. Kennedy, 
with his mother, Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy, and wife 
Jacqueline watching intently, talks to newsmen at 
Hyannis, Mass., after his November 8 election to 
the presidency of the United States, in which he 
narrowly defeated his Republican opponent, Vice- 
president Richard M. Nixon by a razor-thin popu- 
lar margin but a comfortable electoral majority 


WIDE WORLD 
READY FOR THE CHANGE (above): 
Days before the balloting, lumber was 
already stacked waiting for use in the 
building of stands for the presidential 
inauguration set for next January 20 
in front of the Capitol in Washington 


AND AFTER JANUARY 20, A RETURN 
TO GETTYSBURG, PA.: Returning to a 
peaceful site on an old battlefield, war- 
rior Dwight D. Eisenhower, with wife 
Mamie, will be home there after an 
eventful eight years as Chief of State 
of the United States. President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower, left, are shown in front of 
their Gettysburg home 
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Banks and the Dollar’s Value 


This part of “‘Banking’s AMERICAN Story’’ centers on the 


single phase of banking’s role in keeping the dollar 
sound. It starts with some historical perspective and 
ends with a question: What will the dollar be worth in 
a few years? The cold war is mainly economic and our 


best weapon is a healthy dollar. 


1960 


ROBERT MORRIS was well 
aware of the problems created 
by an unstable currency dur- 
ing and after the Revolution- 
ary War 


A DEPRECIATING currency 
has unhappily been the 
source of infinite private 
mischief, numberless frauds, 
and the greatest distress. 
The national calamities have 
moved with equal pace... . 
The exigencies of the United 
States require an anticipa- 
tion of our revenues.... 
The bank is to aid the Gov- 
ernment by their moneys 
and credit... to gain from 
individuals that credit which 
property, ability, and integ- 
rity never failed to com- 
mand, to supply the loss of 
that paper money ... and 
to give a new spring to com- 
merce. 


Can we Americans look 
forward confidently to a 
higher scale of living, or 
only a higher cost of living? 
How can we achieve sus- 
tained economic progress 
and safeguard the buying 
power of our dollars? 

These problems involve 
our well-being as individuals 
and our survival as a free 
nation. The communist chal- 
lenge has given them added 
urgency. 

Bankers are concerned 
about these problems for the 
same reason that other re- 
sponsible people are—be- 
cause our national security 
and welfare are involved. 


Bachrach 


CASIMIR SIENKIEWICZ, 

chairman of A.B.A.’s Com- 

mittee for Economic Growth 

Without Inflation, looks 
ahead 


with succeeding generations, a 
little like fashions in dress— 
conservative to radical, intelligent to 
queer, back and forth. There have 
been well-supported Government and 
bank notes of various kinds, a great 
deal of just fancy paper, gold and sil- 
ver in different relationships, and 
now Federal Reserve and Treasury 
notes of several sorts. Meanwhile 
styles went from hoop skirts and knee 
breeches to bustles and what not, 
button shoes and plus fours, and so 
on. 

All during this parade of change 
banks have been consistently on the 
side of a currency that is conserva- 
tive, flexible in quantity, and widely 
accepted. 


in money have changed 


December 1960 


This is not to say that the picture 
has always been neat and pretty. One 
particularly topsy-turvy era was the 
so-called wildcatting period toward 
the middle 1800s which should be re- 
named Jackson’s Folly. 

The “wildcat banks” which sprang 
up like weeds after Andrew Jackson 
destroyed the second Bank of the 
United States were not banks at all 
in the true sense. They were the en- 
emies of real banks, of which many 
existed at that time and performed 
major services in opening up what is 
now the Middle West. But, for his- 
tory-writing purposes, these were not 
newsworthy. 

From the beginning to the present 
the best banking minds in this coun- 
try have favored a strong central 


management of monetary policies, as 
free as possible from political influ- 


ence. 

As it developed, President Jackson 
was not opposed just to Biddle’s Bank 
of the United States. He didn’t like 
banks at all, except the one he pro- 
posed which would be controlled by 
Jackson. Efforts by political leaders to 
control money have been going on 
since the beginning of money, and in 
1960 no end is in sight. The Jackson- 
Biddle era was the real beginning of 
this fight in the United States. Jack- 
son won and the nation lost. 

About the only way to draw a pic- 
ture of this size in this limited space 
is to interview a few distinguished 
witnesses against a background of 
illustrations, 
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Past Is Prologue 


The first real American money served the natives well in 
meeting limited demands, but it couldn’t serve a growing 


> to pay to the Bearer, on 


demand, One Ni 
2 $3 Dollar. 
August 6, 1789. 
Fence? Francis, 


One PENNY Specie. 


a> one 


ABOVE. One of the early 
efforts to introduce a uni- 
form currency of recog- 
nizable value was the 
Pine Tree shilling minted 
in Massachusetts and cir- 
culated in the 1650s 


LEFT. The American 
penchant for paper mon- 
ey had an early beginning 
as shown by the one 
penny note of 1789 which 
was issued by America’s 
first bank, the Bank of 
North America 


SEE ahead clearly one should first know the past. 
While there’s quite a bit of historical background in 
this picture, the view is forward. Toward the end of 
World War II Harpers published a book called The Re- 
turn of Opportunity, which circulated chiefly among men 
in uniform. It contained scores of expert forecasts of 
prospects in various industries and services, but not a 
single one foresaw the great things about to happen in 
electronics, atomic developments, and the space age. The 
chances are today, our view of tomorrow is just as blind, 


Silver, Shells, and Paper Bills 


W anz the early settlers may have laughed at the 
natives’ medium of exchange (wampum), they soon 
became accustomed to its use. This earliest form of 
money had the same essential characteristics of later 
forms. It was an acceptable medium either because of 
the inherent value attached to the rare beads or shells, 
or begause of the trust placed in it as a redeemable 
pledge or token. And it passed from the scene for the 
same reasons that later forms of money were ultimately 
replaced—its many forms led to confusion, and people 
lost confidence in its redemption at the promised value. 

This visual presentation of the history of America’s 
money was made possible by the museum of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank of New York which supplied all the 
photographs of money in this section. 


A stable currency was twice achieved in the early years with 


the first, and later, the second Bank of the United States 
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A Hard Lesson to Remember 


MERICANS soon learned that print- 
Ning press money could lead only to 
chaos. In 1780 Alexander Hamilton 
said : 

A stable currency is an idea funda- 
mental to all practicable schemes of 
finance. It is the duty and interest of 
the public to give stability to that 
which now exists; and it will be the 
interest of the bank which alone can 
effect it. 

The value of a genuine bank that 
could provide a stable currency was 
recognized by Thomas Paine who 
said : 

The sudden restoration of public 
and private credit which took place 
on the establishment of the bank is 
an event as extraordinary in itself as 
any domestic occurrence during the 
progress of the Revolution. 

But the first Bank of the United 
States closed in 1811 and the confu- 
sion that followed was reflected in 
the words of Albert Gallatin, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: 

We know from the experience of 
nearly 40 years, that so long as the 
Bank of the United States has been 
in operation we have had a sound cur- 
rency; and that it was thrown into 
utter confusion when left to the con- 
trol of the several states. 

And the outlook for the second 
Bank of the United States darkened 
visibly in 1820 when Andrew Jack- 
son said: 

Everyone that knows me, does know 
that I have been always opposed to the 
United States Bank, nay all banks. 

When that closed in 1836, the states 
issued notes as illustrated on this 
page. Counterfeits were numerous 
(see Howard note). 
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for manufacturers. Historical Statistics of U.S. Colonial Times to 1957, Dept. of Commerce. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 1860 - 1960 


Silver Campaign Depression 


left scale 


Gold Standard Act 


Merger Prosperity 


1895 1900 


Source: Federal Reserve Board Index of manufacturing production. Edwin Frickey’s index of production 


1905 


Panic of 1907 


1910 


Federal Reserve Act 


1915 
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Great Depression 
Gold Reserve 
Act 
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Good Money, or Bad? 


Today the answer rests on whether the currency is 
torn or soiled, with only an occasional counterfeit. 
But 100 years ago the answer was far more elusive 


WIDE WORLD 


Although not directly convertible, the nation’s cir- 
culating currency is stabilized by reserves of gold 
bricks such as these, price-fixed at $35 an ounce 


UNITED PRESS 


PURCHASING 


Unending Search 


HE confusion that followed when the nation’s cur- 
[renee was left in the hands of the several states 

lent further substance to the testimony of Albert 
Gallatin. Confidence in the currency took an additional 
nosedive with the suspension of specie payments in 1862, 
By 1874 the situation was so bad that a group of New 
York bankers sent the following message to Congress: 

The country is now suffering, and has been for the 
past 12 years, great loss and inconvenience arising from 
an irredeemable currency. Values of all kinds of mer- 
chandise and other property are continually fluctuating, 
owing to the constantly changing price of gold, and thus 
no certain calculation can be made in business. Specula- 
tion of all kinds is stimulated by the excessive volume of 
the currency, and the minds of the whole nation are de- 
moralized and rendered unfit for pursuits of steady in- 
dustry. 

In that same year George B. Blake, Jr., of Blake Broth- 
ers Banking House in Boston said: 

It is our humiliation that in the Senate of the United 
States the voice of our commonwealth in behalf of an 
honest currency is unheard. 

At the same time there was, as always, a very vocal 
group clamoring for more—and cheaper—money. Among 
these were the silver producers and others who had felt 
the pinch of declining prices for certain commodities. 
There were also some political leaders attracted by the 
“squeaking wheels” who felt that printing presses could 
supply the solution to the monetary problems. 


Communists Like to Live, Too 


Aswe from a catastrophic accident or some action 
by an insane person, the greatest threat from Com- 
munism is economic and not military. A sound dollar 
has been the principal means of growth and progress 
in the past and will be in the future. In 1924 Lenin 
said, “Someday we shall force the United States to 
spend itself into destruction.” 
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for a Stable Currency 


One Evening in 1875 


In St. Louis on an evening early in January 1875, Ed- 
ward Cruft Breck, cashier of the Exchange Bank at 217 
North Third Street, left his office to join his friend, 
James T. Howenstein, cashier of the Valley National 
Bank at 320 North Third Street. Besides being neigh- 
bors in business, they were associated on clearinghouse 
committees. 

Frequently they walked part of the way home to- 
gether. This evening as they passed the Mercantile Li- 
brary Hall, a sign calling attention to a ‘‘Woman’s Suf- 
frage Mass Meeting” cried down at them. The meeting, 
a large one, was being held to further an amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States, granting suffrage 
to women. 

“Ed,” said Howenstein, “if the women can get to- 
gether, talk over their sorrows and troubles, and then 
get recognition, why can’t bankers get together and 
through organization and cooperation accomplish what 
we desire right now—overcoming the panic and the re- 
sumption of specie payment?” 

This was the origin of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. From its very beginning it has played an impor- 
tant part in the never-ending fight for a stable currency. 
At its first Convention in 1875 it adopted the resolution 
that: 

In the opinion of this Convention, it should be the ef- 
fort of every good citizen to hasten the day when every 
promise of our Government to pay a dollar shall be hon- 
estly redeemed in coin. 

At its Convention of 1877 it was resolved: 

That it is essential to the highest welfare of the Amer- 
ican people that their trade and commerce at home and 
abroad should all be conducted upon the standard of 
value which the most advanced commercial nations of 
the world have adopted. 

And from the minutes of the A.B.A. Executive Coun- 
cil in 1896 comes the statement: 

The A.B.A. has at all of its 22 Annual Conventions, 
including the present one, consistently and persistently 
advocated and declared the principles of sound money, 
and endeavored to educate the people of the country in 
them. 


Among the interesting notes of the 1850s was the $10 bill of 
bilingual Louisiana which led to the popular nickname 
“Dixie” 


Role of Early Banks 


Wane Alexander Hamilton and Robert Morris are 
usually credited with getting the nation’s first bank 
started, it was actually Thomas Paine who first sug- 
gested the “national bank” which Morris eventually 
established to meet the demands of the War for In- 
dependence. 


Although specie payments were suspended during the Civil 

War, the Treasury adopted auction selling of gold in 1868. 

By persuading officials to withhold any large offerings, spec- 

ulators pushed up the price until Secretary Boutwell pricked 

the bubble on Black Friday, September 24, 1869, with this 
telegram 
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“Queer as a $3 bill’ didn’t apply in the Kansas territory or 
elsewhere; each bank determined what denominations to 
issue 
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Panics— 
and Progress 


A SUCCESSION of panics or de- 
pressions at about 20-year inter- 
vals, each caused or reflected basic 
changes in our monetary and 
banking system. The years usu- 
ally hung with crepe in this re- 
spect are chiefly 1837, 1857, 1873, 
1893, 1907, and 1933, although 
there were many less serious re- 
cessions scattered in between. 

Here, briefly, are events that 
marked each of those years: 

1837: The silver-gold ratio was 
set at approximately 16-1, caus- 
ing gold to become the standard 
money. 

1857: All acts making foreign 
coins legal tender in the United 
States were repealed. 

1873: The free coinage of silver 
was abolished, ending legal bi- 
metalism in the United States. 

1893: The requirement of the 
Sherman Act that the Treasury 
purchase 4,500,000 ounces of sil- 
ver a month was repealed. 

1907: Numerous bills were pro- 
posed to provide greater currency 
elasticity to meet financial emer- 
gencies, leading eventually to the 
establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

1933: A series of acts led to the 
establishment of today’s restricted 
gold bullion standard. 


Still Searching 


Greenbacks and 


Redemption 


fps WAR between the states had 
not been going on long before 
Congress authorized the Treasury to 
issue $150,000,000 non-interest bear- 
ing legal tender notes. This was the 
first time anything but hard money 
had been made legal tender by the 
United States Government. 

Shortly thereafter two more batch- 
es of these greenbacks, $150,000,000 
each, were issued and in March 1863 
provision was made for $50,000,000 
in fractional paper currency, includ- 
ing postage currency. 

The fight over the status of this 
paper was long and bitter with the 
Treasury trying one device after 
another to redeem them painlessly. 
Actual resumption of specie pay- 
ments was not achieved until 1879 
but with practically no contraction in 
the volume of paper money. 

From then on the currency was on 
the gold standard but there was no 
actual statutory provision for this 
until the Gold Standard Act of 1900. 
This act set up a gold fund of $150,- 
000,000 to redeem the Treasury notes 
of 1890. Bryan forced the Democratic 
Convention of 1900 to declare for free 
coinage of silver, but after a few 
campaign speeches he was forced to 
drop the subject. 


The first Federal security sold to finance the Civil War was this Treasury note 


which was returned to the purchaser as a souvenir after cancellation 
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CONVERTIBLE INTO 20 FER CENT US. “HORDS 


The first cabinet of the first President 
faced our first monetary problems 


William McC. Martin, FRB chairman, is 


anchor man on today’s stability team 


Even “hard” 
money wasn’t 
so free from 
suspicion _in 
the war years 
since nearly all 
of it was token 
money 
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Wells Fargo took the drudgery out of travel with its stages 
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Opening the West 


URING and after the war between 
North and South, the Govern- 
ment followed a generous policy in 
opening the West, mainly in grant- 
ing lands and money to transconti- 
nental railroads. Half of the land in 


a strip 10 miles wide on both sides 
of the railroads was given to the com- 
panies, plus $16,000 per mile, in the 
form of 6% bonds, as construction 
was completed. This was a strong in- 
centive for extension of the railroads. 


And a newer era was sired by the iron horse on May 10, 1869 


Remember the Scrip of °33? 


Avro the closing of the banks early in 1933, not all of 
them reopened as promptly as had been expected. Some $8- 
billion of deposits remained in the unopened banks, sharply 
accentuating the deflationary trend that had already rocked 
the nation. 

One solution to the resulting shortage of currency was in 
the form of scrip, or “local money.” It was issued by vari- 
ous municipal, business, industrial, and financial organiza- 
tions as the accompanying illustrations show. And it ap- 
peared in a number of different forms, including wooden 
tokens. 

Essentially the scrip was a certificate of indebtedness. In 
some instances it was issued against a fund held by the 
issuer (deposits in a closed bank) or revenues anticipated 
by him (uncollected municipal taxes). In other instances it 
was made self-liquidating by requiring the user to contrib- 
ute to the liquidation fund. This was generally done by re- 
quiring that stamps representing some percentage of the 
face value be periodically affixed to the scrip. When the 
value of the stamps equaled the face value of the scrip, it 
could then be redeemed from the fund that was built up by 
the sale of the stamps. 

It was hailed as a successful device initially because of 
its rapid turnover. But people soon realized that it circulated 
fast because nobody wanted it. 


Liamford Clearin lode 
CERTIFICATE 
Samford, Connectical, March SAIGIS 
FIVE 


Clearing 
NOT GOOD Star 1933 


December 1960 


These money samples, like the ones on the preceding pages, 
are from the Chase Manhattan Bank museum of money 
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Outlook Today—Bright Side 


ODAY’S dollar—today’s dollar-— 
FES This phrase recurs monotonously 
| in any attempt to project growth and 
opportunity in the future. Out of 
ED STATES AMER} \ hundreds of these popular forecasts 
CA ' BANKING selected a few charts from 
a study of the American-Marietta 
Company, because they are conserva- 
tive and quickly observed. These ap- 
pear below and on the following page. 
What happens if we do not have 
today’s dollar 10 or 15 years from 
now? All the assumptions of growth 
and opportunity would have to be re- 
vised accordingly. 


Charts on pages 50 and 51 are from the 
American-Marietta Company 


TYPE OF NOTE 
SHOWN HERE 


Our Government now prints three kinds of paper money. Sane : 
Federal Reserve notes have a green seal and numbers. United GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
States notes bear a red seal and numbers. And Silver Certifi- tiated licasocda 
cates are printed with a blue seal and numbers. Special cur- 
rency issued for emergency use during World War II still 
circulates to a limited extent. This includes national cur- 
rency notes with a brown seal and numbers, currency with 
“Hawaii” overprinted on it, and silver certificates with a 
gold seal and blue numbers 


Secretary of the Treasury Anderson examines a sheet of new 

$1 bills. Since each has an average life of less than one 

year, the printing of paper currency is an unending job | 

Estimates: 1959-$480 billion, 1960-$500 billion, 1965-$610 billion; 1970-$750 billion; 1975-$925 billion 


‘TOTAL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
federal reserve board index (annual average: 1947-1949= 100) 


Estimates: 1990-170 ; 1965-20; 19. -270 ; 1975-340. 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


*47 48 ‘49°50 '51 ‘52 'S3 '54 'S6 'S8 '60 ‘65 
Estimates: 1960-180,126,000; 1965-195,747,000, 1970-213,810,000, 1975-235,246,000. 
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—-Other Side 


An Independent Federal Reserve 


When Franklin Roosevelt took away the freedom of 
free U.S. citizens to own gold he took away our right to 
“vote” against the Government on dollar management 
if we felt like it. This was a more important voting right 
than the one we still have. All that remains standing 
between us and a complete dictatorship over our eco- 
nomic lives is an independent Federal Reserve System. 


The Political Propensity 


An unending effort of many political leaders to get 
their hands on this delicate machinery, which means 
getting their hands in everybody’s pocket, has been go- 
ing on for years and now seems likely to become in- 
creasingly bold. 


A Quote Worth Noting 


“The Federal Reserve System is the nonpolitical agency 
through which we exercise monetary control. We should 
be wary of political pressure on this sensitive and highly 
complicated mechanism. 

“Along with easy money generally goes the promise of 
ever bigger Federal Government spending. These two poli- 
cies are the sure road to inflation. ... 

“It would be well if we could all remember what I believe 
is a fundamental truth—that Khrushchev could win no great- 
er victory than would be handed him if we in this country 
and other people in the Free World should lose confidence 
in the monetary and fiscal integrity of our economic sys- 
tem. I believe it was Dr. Ludwig Erhard, Vice-chancellor 
and Minister of the Economy of Germany, who said that 
the dollar is the sun around which all the other Free World 
currencies revolve and that it would be just as disastrous 
to our foreign neighbors as it would be for us if this sun 
should go down.... 

“T can’t believe that thinking people want our politicians 
to destroy the independence of the Federal Reserve Board. 
But I think that we are playing with fire when some of us 
propose to create by Government intervention constantly 
and artificially low interest rates and constantly and arti- 
ficially easy money. It is through flexible rates and flexible 
money that we can best help not only to stabilize our econ- 
omy and provide for sound and sustained growth but also 
to prepare for the Russian threat. 

“The real fireworks would start if a great number of 
foreign bankers lost confidence in our money. We must not 
let that happen! 

“Those who desire to speed up our economic growth (and 
this should include all of us) might better address them- 
selves toward the removal of present impediments to 
growth rather than forced artificial growth obtained 
through active governmental intervention toward bigger 
and bigger Government spending and easier and easier 
money, regardless of the stage of our economy in its recur- 
rent fluctuations. Even your teen-age sons know that it 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME 


19 percentage of total U.S. famihe 


to $15,000 
$8,000 to $10,000 
18% | $6,000 to $8,000 


| Under $4,000 


$4,000 to $6,000 


30 
families 55.1 million 1975 est. tota/ families 70.1 million 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES inctuding unattached individuais-in millions 


Estimates: 1959-551 million; 1960-58 milion; 1986-804 millon: 1970-65 million; 


PERSONAL INCOME PER FAMILY 


does not make much sense to press on the accelerator and 
the brake pedal at the same time. Let’s merely take our 
foot off the brakes. 

“There are many of these impediments now braking the 
economy. Among these are: (1) too high personal income 
tax rates in the upper brackets; (2) too high corporate in- 
come tax rates; (3) too restrictive depreciation policies 
forced by the current tax laws; and (4) the relatively high 
tax rates on capital gains ... especially those for the 
longer term—say three to five years or more. Even some of 
our most liberal minds are now recognizing that reform in 
these items is overdue. 

“The essence of growth is saving and investment, which 
in turn will be encouraged by removal of these impedi- 
ments.”—From address by WAYNE L. McCMILLEN, associate 
economist, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
November 5, 1960. 
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Operating Ideas—za Baker’s Dozen 


HE November instalment of Bet- 

ter Methods and Systems relayed 
several operating ideas offered to 
the recent NABAC convention in 
Los Angeles by Charles D. Coen, 
comptroller Amalgamated Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. From his 
report on tried and tested practices 
we take several more, tersely told to 
save reading time. 


NO-PASSBOOK CONTROL. The 
Bank of Park Forest, IIl., installed 
a no-passbook savings system, with 
a neat control gimmick. Receipting 
operations for checking, savings 
and Christmas Club accounts are 
handled through commercial teller 
machines. Proof machines were mod- 
ified to provide separate totals for 
the three types’ of deposits. Teller 
machine totals and proof totals are 
reconciled, wrapping up the receipt- 
ing operation. Placing Christmas 
Clubs on a no-passbook system per- 
mits the acceptance of payments in 
any amount on these accounts. De- 
positors are provided with a receipt 
holder including a schedule of pay- 
ment dates. 


AUDIT PERSONNEL FORM. 
The Howard Trust Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has developed a form 
for its audit personnel. A week’s rec- 
ord is kept of the time devoted to 
various audit duties. There is a 
10-way functional classification for 
audit duties. A record of this type 
can be helpful inreviewing the audit 
program to determine that various 
functions are receiving appropriate 
attention. Allocation of auditing 
costs is also facilitated. 


MAIL DEPOSITS. A multi-pur- 
pose mail deposit form at The Mer- 
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chants National Bank, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, provides in one remit- 
tance for credits to regular and spe- 
cial checking accounts, savings 
accounts, and four types of loan ac- 
counts. A form received with several 
items on the list is sent to the first 
department indicated other than 
regular or special checking ac- 
counts. This department processes 
the remittance, crediting the other 
departments as indicated. No diffi- 
culty has been experienced in proc- 
essing and the form has saved time 
and postage for both the bank and 
its customers. 


VOUCHER CHECK. The Alma 
Exchange Bank, Alma, Ga., uses a 
voucher check in settling for collec- 
tion items; the voucher describes 
the settlement in detail and elimi- 
nates the need for a separate advice 
form. 


FRINGE BENEFITS. The St. Jo- 
seph Valley Bank of Elkhart, Ind., 
sends a letter to employees at the 
close of the year pointing out the 
wages earned and the fringe bene- 
fits paid by the bank. A form is 
attached which breaks down the pay- 
ments for the benefit of the em- 
ployee. The first figure is the wages 
for time worked, including straight 
time, overtime, and bonus. In addi- 
tion the bank lists legally required 
payments, pension, and insurance. 
When these other factors have been 
added a figure for total wages is ex- 
tended which includes paid vaca- 
tion, holidays, paid sickleave. 

In addition to the above items the 
bank schedules the other benefits 
used by each employee to a varying 
degree. Total expenditures arelisted 
for such things as lounge, parking 


lot, parties, gifts, flowers, and so 
forth. 


FLOOR PLAN ACCOUNTING. 
An efficient trust receipt form in 
quadruplicate has been developed 
by the Home National Bank and 
Trust Company of Meriden, Conn., 
for mechanized accounting for floor 
plan loans. The first copy is the trust 
receipt and demand note. The sec- 
ond and third copies are posting 
records for the bank and the dealer. 
The final copy is the dealer copy of 
the trust receipt. 

The trust receipt form provides 
space for description of eight en- 
tries. Space is provided on the re- 
verse of copies two and three for 
detailed posting on each item to- 
gether with an extended total. The 
total balance is automatically ex- 
tended by the machine to a dealer 
control card which serves to estab- 
lish overall liability of a dealer 
where many trust receipt forms are 
involved. While this system was de- 
veloped in conjunction with an NCR 
Class 31 machine, it could be used 
with other equipment of similar ca- 
pacity. 

Incorporated into the posting rou- 
tine is a zero proof to determine that 
old balances have been picked up 
correctly. 


NO-PASSBOOK PLAN. _ The 
Texas National Bank of Houston 
changed to a no-passbook plan for 
savings because of a basic system 
concept. Its long-range plans pro- 
vide for a central accounting de- 
partment to perform all accounting 
functions for the entire bank, includ- 
ing demand deposit accounting. In 
order to have only one conversion 
period, it was decided to adopt the 
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no passbook savings plan and simul- 
taneously convert the savings de- 
posit accounting to punched cards. 

In lieu of a passbook, a detailed 
statement of each account is ren- 
dered, by mail, as of the close of 
each interest period. In the interim 
a receipt for each deposit and/or a 
notice for each withdrawal, authen- 
ticated in the teller’s machine, is 
given the depositor at the time of 
the transaction. On the reverse side 
of each Statement, space is provided 
for the depositor to record his de- 
posit receipts and withdrawal no- 
tices in order to maintain a running 
balance in the account and to verify 
the succeeding statement. 

When the bank made this change- 
over it set up an automatic savings 
program involving monthly trans- 
fers from checking to savings ac- 
counts. 

A similar plan has been used by 
the Bank of Davis in California to 
handle repayments on instalment 
and real estate loans. The bank re- 
ports improved loan collections and 
the development of new deposit busi- 
ness through this program. 


SPECIAL CHECK STATEMENT. 
The Pullman Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago prepares a short form 
statement on IBM equipment for 
their ““Handicheck” accounts. State- 
ments are rendered on a cycle basis 
—approximately 600 per cycle. The 
bank microfilms the statement and 
checks at time of rendering. An elec- 
trical counter was added to the mi- 
crofilmer to provide for a check 
count at this time and eliminate the 
manual count previously used. This 
change permitted the bank to pre- 
pare in 24% hours statements that 
formerly required 22 hours. 


SERVICE CHARGE COMPU- 
TATION. The Ocean National Bank, 
Kennebunk, Maine, has developed a 
form used in figuring the service 
charge fees on its checking accounts 
in connection with a Burroughs Sen- 
simatic bookkeeping machine. The 
operator mentally computes the 
earnings credit and enters it in the 
machine, then puts in the machine 
the number of on-us checks, depos- 
its, and transit items. The equip- 
ment does the rest of the operation 
automatically, multiplying the unit 
fee by the number of items, adding 
the maintenance factor locked in 
the machine, subtracting the earn- 
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ings credit, and showing the result- 
ant net service charge. The complete 
computation takes one line of post- 
ing, permitting this record to serve 
as an excellent account history rec- 
ord, since both the front and the 
back of the form are used. 


ANOTHER METHOD. The South 
Shore National Bank of Chicago 
uses an NCR 3100 without typewrit- 
er to calculate all service charges 
on regular accounts. Personal ac- 
counts are metered using minimum 
balance. The maximum balance is 
entered on these solely for a statis- 
tical record. On business accounts 
an average balance is used. The op- 
erator indexes the balances for each 
of five days and the machine calcu- 
lates and prints the average. Five 
different types of item activity are 
picked up from the Post-Tronic 


analysis record on the ledger sheet 
and indexed. These are crossfooted 
and a charge of 314 cents per item 
is calculated and extended. The ma- 
chine then applies the earning credit 
to reduce the costs represented by 
the maintenance and activity 
charges to arrive at the net charge 
which is also extended to a debit 
memorandum. The entire job on 
8,000 accounts intermixed so far as 
metered and analysis computations 
are concerned takes one operator six 
or seven days. A crew of four was 
formerly required to get the work 
done in that same time. 


STATEMENT RENDERING. The 
Salem Bank and Trust Company of 
Goshen, Ind., has three basic meth- 
ods of rendering statements—cycle, 
end of month, and non-monthly. 
Non-monthly statements are ren- 


A Customer-eye View of Electronic Banking 


Tus First National Bank of San Jose, Calif., used the work flow chart pictured 
below to help introduce its complete electronic banking system to the customers. 
The eye-catching sketch, prepared by the bank with the assistance of its ad agency, 
was the center spread of a printed folder describing the operation. The First says 
it is “the only bank of its size in the country with a complete electronic banking 


system.” 


Part of the program is carried on at the head office; the remainder takes place 
at Stanford University’s computer center where bank personnel operate the uni- 
versity’s computer evenings under a long-term lease. At the bank daily account 
information is prepared in the form of punched paper tape or cards which later 
are sent to the center where bank crews have re-programed the computer for 


completing the job. 
Electronic Checking Account Flow Chart 
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dered every four months on an al- 
phabetical cycle. Previously, the 
bank preaddressed, computed, and 
posted a monthly service charge. It 
now uses the top form to combine 
the four monthly charges into one, 
eliminating three addressings, com- 
putations, and postings. 


ACCOUNT SIGNATURES. The 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Danville, Va., uses sim- 
ple gummed labels on which it has 
obtained the signatures of new cus- 
tomers when they open the account. 
The labels are then pasted on the 
ledger sheet so that the bookkeeper 
has a valid signature during the life 
of the original ledger sheet. At the 
end of this period it is felt that the 
employee will be familiar with the 
signature. 

Another method, involving more 
expensive equipment, was devel- 
oped by the National Shawmut Bank 
in Boston. It obtains the customer’s 
signature on an address stencil. As 
ledger sheets are headed the signa- 
ture is also reproduced so that the 
bookkeeper always has a valid sig- 
nature before her. 

Still another method for solving 
the signature familiarization prob- 
lem requires the use of a slotted 
statement heading. The first check 


Computer Characteristics 
at a Glance 

BANKING has received a copy of 
the “computer characteristics chart’ 
compiled and copyrighted by Adams 
Associates of Bedford, Mass. It cata- 
logs the salient features of 43 U.S.- 


TV Makes These Files Accessible 


Closed circuit television was the solution City Na. 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
found to the problem of bringing the central file» to 
every teller. Now the job of checking signatures or 
getting account information is as easy as 1-2.3, 
First, the teller requests the desired information 
over a direct line to the central office. Second, a 
clerk places the information under a TV camera 
(left). Third, the teller reads it in the TV screen at 
her station (below, left). When it is not in use, a 
clock mounted beneath the camera appears on the 
tellers’ screens and gives the correct time to customers 


on each account is carefully paid for 
signature by the bookkeeper and 
then folded so that only the signa- 
ture is visible and placed in the slot 


New Equipment and Services 


built general purpose, stored-pro- 
gram electronic digital computers for 
which orders are being solicited. The 
cut-off date was July 29, 1960, but 
the company tells us that the chart 
will be kept timely by occasional sup- 
plementary sheets describing new 
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THESE... 


WATCH WA 


ELECTRONIC SORTER- R™ 


WACHOVIA 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


The new sorter- 
reader for Wach- 
ovia Bank and 
Trust Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., 
was exhibited and 
demonstrated _ at 
the Dixie Classic 
Fair. Staff mem- 
bers explained the 
equipment’s_ fea- 
tures 


at the top of the sheet. For the bal- 
ance of the month the bookkeeper 
has a valid signature for compari- 
son purposes directly in front of her. 


computer systems as well as changes 
in those already listed. Free copies 
are available to readers of BANKING 
on application to Adams Associates. 


Lobby Demonstrations 


A new sorter-reader was demon- 
strated in the lobby of Fidelity-Phil- 
adelphia Trust Company’s main of- 
fice before taking its place in the 
bank’s computer system. 

American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
showed a new reader-sorter in the 
main office lobby during a period of 
several days. 


New Checking Service 


“Check ’n’ Save,” a checking ac- 
count with an automatic savings 
feature, has been introduced at 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company in New York City. The ac- 
count lets individuals write the per- 
sonal checks they want, and auto- 
matically puts a regular amount of 
their deposits at interest as savings. 
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Where Does the Money Come 
from for URBAN RENEWAL? 


MARGUERITE BECK 


ARTFORD, Conn., was, and still 
H is, facing up to a knotty prob- 

lem—how to finance the re- 
newal and rebuilding of the city’s 
blighted areas. Plans have been 
made, ground has been cleared, some 
parts of the projects have begun. 
Investors have been found for most 
of the rebuilding. There is enough to 
show and tell to interest others work- 
ing with similar problems. As a joint 
effort of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce, and The Travelers In- 
surance Company, a major Hartford 
renewal investor, 500 business lead- 
ers from all parts of the country, 
have been to Hartford to look and 
talk, not just about that city but 
about the responsibility of private 
investment everywhere toward ur- 
ban renewal. Bankers and business- 
men came to talk about how to get 
private money into urban renewal, 
and how tough a job they’d all found 
this to be. 

The program, carried out as a 
seminar, was found so stimulating 
by bankers and businessmen attend- 
ing that they’ve asked for more. A 
similar symposium was just repeat- 
ed on request at Waco, Tex., and 
more are going to be conducted at 
invitation across the country. 


City investment small; 
taxes and value increase large 
Hartford itself is involved in a 5- 
project redevelopment complex. The 
most advanced project, which drew 
the most attention at the sympo- 
sium, was Constitution Plaza (model 
shown at right), a business section 
redevelopment, that had an assessed 
value of $2,000,000 prior to renewal 
beginnings; will have an assessed 
value of at least $35,000,000 after 
completion of the project; repre- 
sents a city investment of $1,350,- 
000; and should bring in some $1,- 
000,000 in taxes yearly. 
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Hartford’s renewal funds came 
from the same three sources that 
must support all redevelopment— 
Federal, local public, and private 
funds. Their pattern is similar to 
most, and their problems, common 
ones. 

When a municipality, and what- 
ever committees or agencies it au- 
thorizes to work with it in this area, 
first acquires property for renewal 
purposes, local public funds are usu- 
ally acquired by bond issue. As in 
Hartford, much public education is 
often needed before the citizenry 
will vote a bond issue. This is no 
short-term project and a long, hard 
campaign was waged in all communi- 
cations media before Hartford had 
its necessary funds. 


During the stages up to the sale 
of property to a redeveloper, plan- 
ning and clearing is financed jointly 
by the municipality and the Federal 
Government. Federal funds go to the 
local public agencies authorized by 
local law to carry out the various re- 
newal efforts. 


Federal aid given 
through clearing stage 


The aid comes through the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency of the 
Urban Renewal Administration, and 
includes the following: 

(1) repayable loans, both temporary 
and long-term, bearing interest 
at not less than the going Fed- 
eral rate; 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 


Symposium speakers discuss Hartford’s Constitution Plaza, which appears in model 

under a glass bubble, below. Left to right are Gladden W. Baker, chairman, finance 

committee, The Travelers Insurance Company; Roger C. Wilkins, vice-president 

of Travelers; J. Doyle DeWitt, president of Travelers, and David Rockefeller, presi- 
dent, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
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Like having an 


extra microfilmer! 


New RecorDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer 
lets various departments microfilm with 
their own interchangeable film units. 


Takes only a few seconds to slide out one film unit and insert 
another in the new Reliant 500. 

This instant change-over enables two departments to use 
the same microfilmer and still maintain record continuity .. . 
keeps departmental items on separate rolls of film just as if 
two microfilmers had been used. (Film units for the new 
Reliant 500 are available with reduction ratios of 40 to 1, 
32 to 1 or 24 to 1.) Choice of one unit included in micro- 
filmer cost. 


New speed on every job! 


In one minute your Transit Department can photograph the 
fronts and backs of 500 checks. Jn one minute your Trust 
Department can photograph 185 letter-size documents. All 
items are indexed on the film in the microfilming operation, 
which makes reference easier. At the same time, checks 
can be cancelled or endorsed when accessory Recordak En- 
dorser is used. 

Write today for free 4-color folder giving details on this trim 
and wonderfully capable new Recordak Microfilmer. Recordak 
Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SRECORDERK* 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA: contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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Effective Leadership 


in Management 


An Account of Four A.B.A. Seminars 


‘Ws that a fact or an opinion? If 
that’s a conclusion, what facts 
support it? How come your po- 

sition is completely opposed to the 
stand taken by others who preceded 
you? Do you speak with authority 
and knowledge or are you just guess- 
ing?” 

Sounds like it might have been a 
Perry Mason case on trial, but it 
wasn’t. 

It was 8:45 A.M. on Monday, Octo- 
ber 17, at an A.B.A. seminar in a 
conference room of a Cleveland hotel. 
There was only one interrogator (at 
the moment) but there were 50 “wit- 
nesses,” chief executives of Indiana 
and Ohio banks. 

The bankers’ enthusiasm for this 
form of eye-opening procedure was 
not diminished by the fact that few 
of them had enjoyed a full night’s 
sleep. By car, train, and plane they 
had arrived from their homes on 
Sunday afternoon and had checked 
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in at the A.B.A. headquarters room, 
as fee-paying participants in the As- 
sociation’s first seminar on “Effec- 
tive Leadership in Management.” 


No Leisure Here 


They were, without exception, gen- 
tlemen and rightfully expected to be 
treated as such. But they soon real- 
ized that “gentlemen of leisure” had 
no place in the seminar. They picked 
up their kits of conference material 
and arranged to attend a reception 
and dinner at 5:00 P.M. At 8:30 
P.M., after a hard-pan discussion of 
“The Nature of Modern Manage- 
ment,” the 50 bankers were separated 
into 10 groups of five men each and 
sent off (for as long as each group 
felt necessary) to study thoroughly 
two case histories of management 
development problems, drawn from 
banks similar to their own in nature 
and size. 

All of the groups met for hours— 


AT CHICAGO—Four bankers playing roles in one of the cases are, left to right: 

Sanford P. Hunter, president, Speedway State Bank, Speedway, Indiana; Vernon S. 

Hoesch, vice-president and cashier, Bank of Naperville, Illinois; Henry O. Lovett, 

president, Dixon National Bank, Dixon, Illinois; Carl Brown, vice-president and 
cashier, First National Bank, Metropolis, Illinois 


some of them until well past mid- 
night—to ready themselves for the 
all-day discussion that would follow 
on Monday. The significance of the 
comment on lack of a full night’s 
sleep should now be apparent. 

By mid-morning on Monday, the 
first case problem had been com- 
pletely dissected. By lunchtime the 
case leader and two other “doctors” 
—lecture and quiz handlers—had 
put the situation back together 
again and in an orderly fashion. 


Dinner and Then—All Evening 


At 1:30 P.M. the bankers were at it 
again, on the second case, which 
they finished in time for dinner, fol- 
lowed by (of all things!) another lec- 
ture, and at 8:30 small conference 
group assignments on two more 
cases to study for the Tuesday all-out 
review. 

The second full day was a repeti- 
tion of the first day’s pattern, but 
with important deviations. The wit- 
nesses were doing more interrogat- 
ing and were personally assuming 
the roles of characters in the cases. 
Most of the “actors” were more con- 
vincing than professionals because 
they had, for years, rehearsed their 
parts in identical situations in their 
own banks. 

At the end of the seminar on Tues- 
day afternoon the experience was 
voted a profitable one. Money, time, 
energy, and ingenuity had been in- 
vested and yielded big dividends. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, October 19-21, in Chicago, 50 
chiefs of banks from Indiana and II- 
linois played the same serious game, 
with individual banking experience 
ranging up to 55 years. 

The A.B.A. Committee on Bank 
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Executive and Staff Development 
sponsored the seminars and the 
members were highly pleased with 
the results of the first two meetings. 
The presidents of the banks (all with 
less than $30,000,000 in deposits) 
enthusiastically responded to invita- 
tions; each session played to a full 
house; the case material was ad- 
judged surprisingly apropos; and 
the five-way method of operation— 
case analysis, role playing, lecture, 
question and answer routine, and 


“rigged” discussion—received whole- 
hearted approval. The results of 
further seminars in Philadelphia, No- 
vember 6-8, and in Boston, Novem- 
ber 9-11, were similarly gratifying. 

The A.B.A. staff is now planning 
another series of seminars for the 
West and the South to take place 
early in 1961. For readers who may 
be interested in a more formal de- 
scription of the program, here is a 
brief outline of the procedures that 
were followed: 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP IN MANAGEMENT 


Seminar Qutline and Schedule 


First day: 

5:00 P.M. Registration, reception, 
dinner, introduction and explana- 
tion of procedures. Followed by THE 
NATURE OF MODERN MANAGEMENT— 
Discussion of basic assumptions of 
the seminar; skills and tools of man- 
agement; and the requirements of 
planning, organizing, motivating, 
and controlling. 

8:15 P.M. Conference (CON) 
groups of five men each meet to dis- 
cuss two case problems—FRED Bux 
and the DEAD END BANK. Approxi- 
mately four hours of “classroom” 
time will be given to these cases on 
the second day. 


Second day: 


8:30 A.M. THE FRED Bux CASE— 
The CON groups that worked on this 
case the evening before report their 
conclusions, for general discussion. 

10:45 A.M. THE ORGANIZING JOB— 
Lecture on principles of organiza- 
tion, and some of the problems of re- 
sponsibility, authority, definition 
and assignment of duties, delegation, 
and human relations. 

11:30 A.M. CLARIFYING JOB RE- 
QUIREMENTS — Determining what 
shall be done, by whom, and under 
what conditions; stipulating princi- 
pal duties and responsibilities of each 
position; and deciding upon mini- 
mum qualifications required for the 
job. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon. 

1:30 P.M. THE DEAD END BANK 
CAsE—The CON groups that worked 
on this case the evening before re- 
port their conclusions, for general 
discussion. 

3:45 P.M. MANAGEMENT COMMU- 
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NICATION—Consideration of types of 
information and inspiration that im- 
prove creative and productive ef- 
fort. 

4:15 P.M. HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
MOTIVATION—Review of facts about 
human motivation, and their impact 
on organizational effectiveness. 

5:30 p.m. Reception and dinner. 
How TO APPRAISE PERFORMANCE— 
Consideration of five factors that 
must be reviewed in evaluating job- 
performance and potential of an in- 
dividual. 

8:15 P.M. CON groups meet to dis- 
cuss two case problems—THE BIG 
RIVER BANK, and THE PAYROLL— 
AUTOMATIC DEPOSIT CASE. 


Third day: 
8:30 A.M. THE BIG RIVER BANK 
CASE—The CON groups that studied 


this case report on their conclusions, 
for general discussion. 

10:45 A.M. INTERVIEWING, LIs- 
TENING, AND COUNSELING—Lecture 
on principles and demonstration— 
by role playing—of useful tech- 
niques. 

12:30 P.M. Lunch. 

1:30 p.M. THE PAYROLL—AUTO- 
MATIC DEPOSIT CASE—The CON 
groups that worked on this case re- 
port their conclusions, for general 
discussion. 

SUMMARY OF THE SEMINAR. 

3:30 P.M. Adjourn. 


Seminar Leaders 

EARL BROOKS (Boston only )—Pro- 
fessor, Graduate School of Business 
and Public Administration, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 

JOHN PATTERSON CURRIE—Man- 
agement consultant, New York, N. Y. 

LEE E. DANIELSON (Philadelphia 
only)—Associate professor, School 
of Business Administration, The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

GEORGE S. ODIORNE (Cleveland and 
Chicago only)—Director, Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, and professor, 
School of Business Administration, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan 

WILLIAM POWERS—Senior deputy 
manager, A.B.A. 

GEORGE B. WARD—Deputy mana- 
ger, A.B.A. 

NOTE:All cases were prepared es- 
pecially for the seminar by Dr. 
George S. Odiorne and were carefully 
selected to fit conditions in the small- 
er banks. 


CLEVELAND—Role-playing in one of the seminar cases are, left to right: Harold 

G. Pyle, president, Central Bank Company, Lorain, Ohio; Ted E. Penning, president, 

Castalia Banking Company, Castalia, Ohio; Thomas F. Behrens, president, Silver- 

ton Bank, Cincinnati; Edwin B. Dillon, cashier and secretary, Citizens Savings 
Bank, Columbiana, Ohio 
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fo the vitality of a principle 


“In the conduct of their business, trust institutions are gov- 
erned by the cardinal principle that is common to all fiduciary 
relationships—namely, fidelity. Policies predicated upon this 
principle have for their objective its expression in terms of 
safety, good management, and personal service.” 


These words from the Foreword of “A Statement of Principles 
of Trust Institutions,” first adopted a quarter of a century ago, 
express the philosophy of dedicated trustmen everywhere. 


The more than two hundred trustmen who gathered at the 
A.B.A.’s 34th Western Regional Trust Conference, at Phoenix, 
Arizona, November 3-5, are living testaments to the vitality of 
that philosophy. They met with one objective: To share know- 
ledge and experiences, in the interest of ever-increasing safety, 
ever-better management, and ever-greater personal service 
for the trust customers of their several institutions. 


The discussions at Phoenix have value for all in the trust field. 
And “the Western” is but one of several trust meetings spon- 
sored each year by the A.B.A. Trust Division. 


To be present “by proxy” at every such meeting which you 
cannot attend . . . to keep up-to-date on all important develop- 
ments in the trust field, follow the publications of the A.B.A. 
Trust Division; and read BANKING—every month! 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field 


BANKING 


‘Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 
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Here’s news from a new field. 
What's going on in 


On-the-Job Services 


101 Ways to Serve a “Bank-at-Work” Program 


ll sizes and shapes in Pittsburgh (Pa.) National 
Bank’s approach to merchandising its new “Bank- 
at-Work” program. The display rack, as used there, has 
been flexible enough to be altered to fit at least 20 dif- 
ferent situations and combinations of situations in the 
first 92 installations made by this bank, all during the 
first month of the plan’s existence. At the end of a 60-day 
period, 189 installations had been made, sometimes with 
such success that companies contacted their offices in 
other cities suggesting that they too find a bank with 
which to arrange a bank-at-work program. Some $23,000 
in new business is directly traceable to this program, 
says George Frey, assistant vice-president in the bank’s 
sales department. About a third of this is personal loan 
business. Incidental business that has come inspired by 
the set-up but not using the set-up material is untrace- 
able, of course, but the bank feels there has been a volume 
of that, too. 


Prat sizes is the key used to unlock situations of 
a 


The idea is the same; 
the approach changes 

The standard rack, offering appropriate forms and re- 
ply envelopes for bank services, is used in most cases. 
The standard bank-at-work system, a bank-by-mail ar- 
rangement which involves no employer personnel, which 
affords complete privacy of transaction, and which re- 
stricts bank entry to the premises of the employer is 
limited to a servicing of the rack, is followed. Also 
standard is the special counseling available at nearby 
bank offices, should the employee-customer feel the need 
to discuss some aspect of this transaction with someone 
at the bank. Flexibility occurs in the rack’s contents, in 
the bank’s own approach to its services as either a sub- 
stitute for or complement to credit union services, 
depending upon the situation it finds when it first ap- 
proaches an employer, and in the use of the rack itself. 


The plan can be changed 


to suit employer, employee 


Pittsburgh National’s installations included many sit- 
uations that needed, or offered an opportunity for spe- 
cial tailoring. For example, since the bank’s first instal- 
ment loan ever was made to a school teacher, schools 
seemed a particularly appropriate place to offer bank-at- 
work services. After clearing through local authorities, 
the bank set up a program at 13 schools, including two 
colleges, covering over 2,000 teachers. Education time- 
plan material, descriptive of the bank’s higher educa- 
tion loan plan, was included in the racks here, so that 
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teachers would suggest and counsel in terms of this spe- 
cial type of education finance offered by the bank when 
a student thinking ahead to college would seem tw be 
facing a problem in this area. Some schools are receptive 
to bank-at-work plans, and some are not, depending 
upon whether school authorities see the plan as a service 
to teachers or as a free advertisement for a commercial 
establishment. 

Management of a General Electric Company labora- 
tory, for example, felt that rack installation was counter 
to its policy. However, some 1,500 letters and packets 
went to employees from the bank offering the service 
and suggesting that they contact the GE personne! de- 
partment for further information. The personnel de- 
partment was set up to handle forms. GE preferred this, 
in this case. In another instance, 7,500 letters with bank- 
by-mail material went to members of a Steelworkers of 
America local, when this was the preferred way of per- 
mitting the bank to service empoyees. 

The service has been established in TV stations, bus 
companies, hospitals, insurance companies, dairies, steel 
companies—in local firms, national firms, small ones and 
large ones. Changes in services offered are made to suit 
the particular organization services. Sometimes changes 
are made in terms of timely services—such as the offer- 
ing of Christmas Club accounts at the appropriate time. 


Credit union cooperation 
is sought and often found 


This service has also been established in firms in which 
credit unions are already operating. Pittsburgh National 
has not been afraid to approach firms in which employ- 
ees are already servicing themselves through credit 
unions. The bank feels that here, the services offered are 
not competitive, but rather are complementary. When a 
credit union was already in existence in a firm ap- 
proached by the bank, credit union leaders sometimes 
sat down with management and listened to the bank’s 
presentation. Sometimes they just joined in the discus- 
sion later, and often helped decide whether or not the 
bank should be permitted to bring its services onto the 
employer’s premises. Rates were shown to be noncom- 
petitive—the bank wouldn’t even try to meet credit union 
rates when they offered a higher return interest (such 
as 444% on savings accounts) or were able to charge a 
lower service interest. Instead the bank offered services 
beyond this—different kinds of loans, larger sum lcans, 
special accounts. 

Every situation offers new possibilities, observes As- 
sistant Vice-president George Frey. The bank’s plan and 
its simple, useful modifications seem endless and chal- 
lenging. 
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for use in «(NAME OF YOUR BANK) 


promotmg 
(N-THE-JOB 


HERES ALL 
BANK SERVICES | “omvoucan: 
hg ¢ Borrow at Low Cost 
Enjoy Checking Account Convenience \, 


in THIS QUICK, EASY WAY 


Plants, Shops, 
and (ifices 


Pictured above is the attractive A.B.A. literature display rack which 
many banks already are using as the key unit in their on-the-job programs. 


The frame is aluminum, and contains a poster printed in blue and red 
on white, drawing attention to your convenient on-the-job services. Frame 
can be placed on bulletin board or wall, with attached brackets; or on 
table, desk or counter, with self-contained easel. Five adjustable pockets 
offer space for five merchandising folders to go along with your banking- 
by-mail envelopes, loan application forms, etc. 


A selection of appropriate folders—on savings, home repair loans, bank- 
ing by mail, auto loans, and bank loans generally—is available from the 
A.B.A. Advertising Department, as well as a folder, “On-the-Job Bank Services 
for You,” and a booklet, “How to Sell On-the-Job Bank Services.” 


To obtain a broadside describing the frame in detail, and samples of the 
folders and booklet, together with price information and order form, simply 
write to the undersigned. Your request will be filled promptly. 


Advertising Department 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Consistently right! 


Why the RCA data processing skills that made history 
on election night are right for your business 


At 8:23 p.m. (E.S.T.) on election night, the RCA 501 
Electronic Data Processing System made its first 
prediction—with less than 5% of the popular vote 
tallied. From there on the RCA 501 was right—dead 
right—through the final count. 


This kind of consistency is no accident! 

The remarkable forecasting performance on election 
night can be accomplished only by a carefully planned 
combination of machines and highly skilled men. 
Advanced analytical techniques, developed by data 
processing experts, made it possible to design a set 
of equations which could evaluate all the factors 
affecting the outcome. 


These same advanced techniques can be 
applied to many business problems. For ex- 
ample: market forecasting. With less than 5% of 
total estimated sales reported, sales managers and 
merchandise controllers normally can accurately 
forecast annual sales of one or thousands of items. 
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Thus, they can reduce possible losses involved in 
liquidation of overstocks, lost sales through ‘‘out-of- 
stocks,”’ and the high expenses of carrying unneces- 
sary inventories. 


Leading firms and a large number of governmental 
agencies are already utilizing the tremendous 
WorkPower of the RCA 501. For businesses which 
need only part-time computer service, RCA offers 
the facilities of Electronic Data Processing Centers 
located in important metropolitan areas. 


If you’d like to apply this kind of advanced data con- 


trol to your business, write: RCA ELECTRONIC 
DATA PROCESSING DIVISION, RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN 2, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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SALES and SERVICES 


The Financial Public Relations Association’s convention 


in Boston was a bank merchandising workshop 


HOSE pluggers for and practi- 
vioners of better bank merchan- 

dising, the members of the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Association, 
spread their sales ideas on the con- 
vention table in Boston the other 
day. It was quite an exhibit. 

Some 1,400 of the men and women 
who direct the advertising, promo- 
tion, publicity and general PR chores 
at their banks answered the organi- 
zation’s 45th annual call to consulta- 
tion. As usual, if everybody didn’t go 
back to work with at least one new 
idea it was his or her own hard luck. 
The picking was very good. 

In the course of the 75 meetings at 
which individual bank experience 
was stressed the delegates developed 
what you might call a “Sales and 
Service” theme. They agreed that 
banking had more to sell than ever, 
and that although praiseworthy 
progress had been made in penetrat- 
ing the mass market, there was still 
room for that elusive intangible, im- 
provement. 

Much of the convention’s business 
developed the realistic, positive atti- 
tude that before you can sell service 
you must give it, but the emphasis 
was on ways to take up the slack in 
retailing such merchandise as the 
many kinds of credit, checking and 
savings accounts, and trust facilities. 

FPRA’s president, Reed Sass, vice- 
president of The Fort Worth Nation- 
al Bank, said he was convinced that 
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the improvement in public attitudes 
towards banking was principally the 
result of advertising, which “has 
brought people from every walk of 
life into our places of business to 
buy and use our services. 

“When we were wholesalers,” he 
continued, ‘only a small segment of 
the public understood our function. 
As retailers, millions of people today 
understand how we can be helpful.” 

The greatest contribution to the 
financial system of banking’s public 


PRESIDENTS 


Reed Sass, retir- 
ing FPRA presi- 
dent, left, and 
Carl A. Bimson, 
president of the 
A.B.A., exchange 
greetings at the 
convention 


relations efforts, he said, is “the 
present concept of retailing and 
merchandising services to all deserv- 
ing people. Never before have we had 
so many interesting and exciting 
services to sell and so many media at 
our disposal with which to sell.” 

Carl A. Bimson, president of the 
American Bankers Association, re- 
minded the FPRAers that, despite 
improvement, “there are still almost 
twice as many good prospects as 
there are present customers,” a situ- 
ation that “points up a golden oppor- 
tunity to broaden our service to the 
public.” 
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Suggesting a goal of “getting the 
maximum number of our customers 
tied to our institutions through the 
multiple use of our services,” the 
A.B.A. president added: “The unde- 
niable fact is that our greatest 
strength lies in the numerous serv- 
ices we have to offer. Yet far too fre- 
quently we place too little emphasis 
upon the many advantages of doing 
business with a bank where ‘com- 
plete service’ is available. Time and 
again national surveys have stressed 
the fact that the more contacts we 
have with our customers (via use of 
our various services) the more close- 
ly they are tied to us and the less like- 
lihood there is of our losing them as 
customers.” 

Mr. Bimson urged that banks make 
effective use of publicity as a PR 
tool. “Where management fails to rec- 
ognize the difference between ad- 
vertising and publicity,” he said, 
“you can dramatize the difference by 
conducting a responsible and imag- 
inative publicity program and pin- 
pointing its benefits to the bank.” 

Observing that no business has 
“so completely changed its attitudes, 
its policies, its methods and proce- 


dures to conform to the new needs, 
new philosophies, new opportunities, 
as has banking,” Mr. Bimson said 
the opportunities were never greater 
to render “a worthwhile service to so 
many, in such a variety of ways. We 
have a story to tell, services to sell, a 
sound dollar to protect,” he con- 
cluded. 

As this reporter has observed be- 
fore, the job of reducing one of these 
meetings to a single article raises 
difficulties that will best be appre- 
ciated by the circus-goer who tries to 
watch three or four rings at once. At 


Other ideas from the FPRA , 
vention are reported on this mo: 
Instalment Credit and Savings 


pages. 


Boston, as many as 20 rings w: D- 


erating simultaneously. What ld 
you do in a case like that? 

Well, we decided to confine t re- 
port largely to case histories— ual 
bank experience in meeting a 
lem. If you agree to those term: the 
convention is now called to oréer, 


How 12 Banks Run Their Officer Call Programs 


ET’s start this ramble through the 
L convention with a report by 
Gordon M. Malen, assistant vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Minneapolis, on that hardy peren- 
nial in the business development 
garden, the officer call. Mr. Malen 
did extensive spadework for his talk 
—-he sent a questionnaire to several 
banks. It asked whether a quota sys- 
tem of calls, volume, or time was a 
good idea; how the bank follows up 


THE 1960-61 OFFICERS 


Elected at the Boston convention, I. to r., treasurer, Robert A. Bachle, vice-presi- 

dent, The National Boulevard Bank, Chicago; third vice-president, Harold W. Lewis, 

vice-president, The First National Bank, Chicago; president, Jordan J. Crouch, 

vice-president, The First National Bank of Nevada, Reno; first vice-president, John 

P. Anderson, vice-president, The First National Bank of Passaic County, Paterson, 

N. J.; second vice-president, Ernest G. Gearhart, Jr., vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Miami, Fla. 


calls to make sure they’re on sched- 
ule; how it recognizes a good job 
done; how the bank improves the ef- 
fectiveness of calls—that is, sales- 
manship training or selling aids. 

This technique turned up some 
interesting and pertinent case his- 
tories, and BANKING feels you'd like 
to hear them; the FPRAers listened 
closely. In general, Mr. Malen’s sur- 
vey revealed that banks have 
stepped up their efforts to improve 
salesmanship, straight down the 
line from vice-president to tellers 
and clerks. And—this is noteworthy 
—‘“the emphasis seems definitely to 
be on the quality of calls rather 
than on just quantity. While quotas 
are still considered important, more 
attention is being given to ensuring 
that each call is carefully planned 
and knowledgeably handled.” In the 
words of Eldon Lundquist of the St. 
Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind., 
“We are interested in making busi- 
ness calls, not paying visits.” 

STAFF TRAINING. Valley Na- 
tional Bank in Arizona has done a 
big job in this field, and from Law- 
rence M. Mehren came this com- 
ment: “You can have all the ele- 
ments necessary for a successful 
calling program .. . and still fail 
in the execution simply because 
your officers don’t know how to close 
a sale. The bank must train its peo- 
ple in the specialized field of bank 
selling just as it trains them in the 
particular area of banking which is 
their major responsibility.” 

PAY CHECK RECOGNITION. 
George Watts, Republic National 
Bank, Dallas, says his bank doesn’t 
use a quota system as such. Its ter- 
ritories are divided up and officers 
are assigned certain districts; each 
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man has a number of prospects and 
account calling cards. These are re- 
viewed twice a year and if at least 
one call hasn’t been made on the 
prospect “some questions are asked.” 
Republic’s theory is that the best way 
to recognize good work is in the pay 
check, 

SCHOOL TRAINING. Don Has- 
sell, The Hanover Bank, New York, 
reported that each out-of-town divi- 
sion officer was responsible for a 
number of customers and prospects; 
a report is made on every call. Han- 
over once had a sales expert give 
lectures to the officers, but the re- 
sults weren’t too satisfactory. Now 
the officers are sent to the banking 
schools where “they get good expo- 
sure to bank salesmanship.” 

FOUR A MONTH. At the First 
National Bank of Madison, Wisc., 
said H. C. Nicholls, officers are 
asked to make at least four calls a 
month. An officers’ call committee 
meets once a month and a report is 
read showing, officer by officer, how 
many assigned and non-assigned 
visits were made. This report goes to 
the chairman of the board. 

FOUR A WEEK. Bank of Georgia 
in Atlanta, produces results with its 
program. The average officer makes 
about four calls weekly; then loan 
officers spend a half day at them. 
But the bank goes considerably fur- 
ther, deciding what is a reasonable 
increase in deposits for the coming 
year, then apportioning the increase 
among the officers on the basis of 
what the men have done in the past 
and what the bank thinks of their 
potential. Weekly and monthly call 
reports, plus the assignment of a 
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FPRA’s New England convention in session 


time for each officer to make his 
calls, is sufficient stimulus to get the 
job done. 

The Bank of Georgia’s Roy Collier, 
Jr., reported: “If the senior officers 
make their calls as scheduled, then 
you’ll have no trouble getting the 
others to do so.” Mr. Collier cau- 
tioned about rewards, such as free 
vacation trips, to outstanding pro- 
ducers; he feels that contests may 
discourage the cooperation among 
the senior officers which is often im- 
portant in obtaining larger ac- 
counts. 

MONTHLY REVIEW. First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
outlined a new program. Every ac- 
count over $2,500 is assigned to an 
officer, usually because of his ac- 
quaintance with the customer or 
type of business. The officer has full 
freedom in scheduling and making 
the calls. He is required to review 


with the president once a month 
each account assigned to him. 
“HOT CARDS.” The First Na- 
tional Bank of Little Rock, Ark., re- 
ported Harry Snider, has a “hot 
card system” to assure that its ac- 
counts of over $10,000 won’t be neg- 
lected. Call assignment cards are 
sent to each officer monthly, and the 
Business Development Department 
records the names of accounts on an 
officer’s page in an assignment book. 
If calls aren’t made in 90 days, their 
cards are labeled “hot” and re- 
turned to the responsible officer, 
provided he guarantees to make the 
visits in a week; otherwise the de- 
partment head reassigns them. If 
the officer still doesn’t complete his 
assignment, he’s lost his chance and 
Business Development takes over. 
The system works very well. 
CONTINUOUS. Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 


This Campaign Sold Bank Services and Stock 


A CAMPAIGN that sold both bank stock and services had pleasant results 
for the National Union Bank of Dover, N.J. 

An underwriting proposal by the securities firm Stanley R. Ketcham 
& Co., Inc, New York, covered not only the offering of 10,000 new shares 
but a public information and promotion program emphasizing the bank’s 
financial strength, growth, and service to the community. Based on the 
National Union’s need for additional capital funds, the drive was directed 
to the Dover trading area. The stock issue was oversubscribed. 

During the six weeks of the promotion the underwriter supplemented 
the bank’s regular advertising with a heavy schedule of newspaper ads 
and radio spots, tied to the theme of a strong banking institution’s part in 
the life of a community. News items helped tell about the bank’s activities. 

Results: the number of stockholders increased 57%; the gain in new 
checking accounts during the campaign was 32% over the comparable 
1959 period and were up 8% in dollar volume. New savings accounts rose 
16% in number and 25% in dollar total. 
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N. C., and its James Newbury has a 
continuous officer call program. 
Each man has a quota and full re- 
sponsibility for making the calls. In 
the past 14 years no Wachovia 
branch office has missed its quota; 
in the past three years no officer has 
missed his. The bank uses an IBM 
listing of all customers and pros- 
pects for cities and for officers. Thus 
tickler lists are easily provided and 
information has to be kept up to 
date. Wachovia has several training 
conferences for officers each year. 

“BANKER OF MONTH.” First 
National Bank of Minneapolis last 
year selected about 5,000 commer- 
cial accounts with average balances 
of at least $5,000 or more and put 
them into its IBM system to assure 
that they would be called on regu- 
larly. All are called on at least once 
annually; larger accounts get three 
or four calls. The division head de- 
cides what month a customer istobe 
visited; otherwise the system is au- 
tomatic. The Metropolitan Business 
Development Division calls on new 
people and business firms, and gen- 
erally supports the program. A 
“Banker of the Month’—the man 
who has brought in the most busi- 
ness—is honored. 

HONORS. The First National 
Bank of St. Paul calls its new busi- 
ness program “Operation Prog- 


PRES REED HONORED 


Preston E. Reed, retired executive vice- 
president of FPRA, was honored at the 
convention banquet. He received a gift, 
two books containing some 600 good- 
luck letters from bank people, and a 
life membership in the association. The 
presentation was made by former FPRA 
president Orrin Swayze of the First 
National Bank, Jackson, Miss. 


Publicity Points 


I IND newsworthy stories to tell. Tell them well. Get them disseminate 
by the right media so they are read by the right people at the right tim. 
If you’re not qualified by training to write a news release, don’t try 
Instead, prepare a comprehensive fact sheet. Confronted with this an 
an ambiguous, rambling so-called “release’’, an editor’s option is obviou 
No typographical beauty shop in the world can succeed in making o!| 
news appear noticeably younger. So don’t wait until a story becomes hi 
tory before you do something about it. If possible, get the backgrou: 
facts to media before the event takes place. Distribute other pertinent da 
after it takes place.—Charles W. Pine, publicity director, Valley Nation 
Bank, Phoenix, and Robertson Page, assistant manager of public re! 
tions, The National City Bank of New York, at a convention clinic. 


ress.” It’s based on honors and rec- 
ognition for employees making 
special new business _ efforts. 
Prizes are given periodically, and 
the top producers during a year get 
statuettes, the President’s Award. 

CLUB. Central National Bank of 
Cleveland has the President’s 100% 
Club. Membership is attained by 
production of a certain dollar vol- 
ume of business. Call quotas are as- 
signed to all officers in the banking 
divisions and branches. 

BANK STOCK AWARDS. First 
National Bank of Memphis conduct- 
ed this year a “First Progress Pro- 
gram,” combination of the quota 
and team systems. Each time an of- 
ficer reaches 25% of his quota his 
name is placed in a “fish bowl” until 
he reaches 100%, then his name is 
entered again for each 10% over the 
quota. Names will be drawn at the 
yearend; the first drawn four times 
wins first prize. The bank is offering 
its stock as the awards. 


Banks and TV: Some 


Statistics and Comment 


peat on banks and television, 
presented by the Television Bu- 
offered 
both statistics and comment. It said: 

In nine major markets studied 
from the fourth quarter cf 1956 to 
the first quarter of 1960 banking TV 


reau of Advertising, Inc., 


advertisers increased 14%; they 
bought 28% more programs, 181% 
more spots. 

In the first quarter of 1960 there 
were 319 financial institutions on 
television in the 52 markets for 
which there is reported activity; 
they were collectively buying 339 
programs and 1,822 spots a week. 

A Bureau study of long-term 
banking advertisers on TV shows 


This shot from a pioneer Bank of 

America commercial (about 1954) was 

one of the samples shown by the Bureau 
in its report 


that the average spends between 30 
and 40% of its budget on television, 
comparing favorably with the na- 
tion’s largest advertisers. 

Of all bank advertisers, 57% buy 
only spots. “To our surprise,” said 
the Bureau, “we find that you use 
most often that length of commercial 
which is generally considered the 
most difficult to create: the 10 sec- 
ond identification; 63% of all finan- 
cial spots are ID’s.” 

“Most bankers aim at the family 
audience of evening television, but a 
significant 299 of all spots are 
placed during the daytime hours and 
reach primarily the housewife.” 

Most popular types of programs: 
news, weather, and sports, but some 
banks also buy local or package 
shows. 

Taking up the question of what to 
say and how to say it, the Bureau 
showed several examples of bank TV 
commercials produced on film by the 
banks or their ad agencies; however, 
some use live commercials. 

Suggestions to beginners in TV 
advertising: check with your local 
stations; they can help produce live 
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For Your ‘**Next Year’”’ File: 


How a Bank Helped Get Out Vote 


To late for our November report, but 
still newsworthy—there’s always an 
elect on coming—is a promotion by the 
Rhoce Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Prov dence, tieing in a get-out-the vote 
theme with its regular advertising. 

Newspaper ads, window displays, 
posters, TV and radio, while selling the 
bank's many services, carried reminders 
of the individual’s responsibility to vote, 
says Admanager Warren O. Evans, Jr. 
Window displays showing collections of 
old campaign buttons featured donkey 
and elephant coin banks labelled ‘save 
and vote.” 

A large ad showed a hand pushing 
down a voting machine lever. The party 
was Hospital Trust and candidates on 
the ticket were the bank’s services. Copy 
theme: “Vote for your favorite party or 
candidate, but elect Hospital Trust the 
bank for all your banking.” 

Another phase of the campaign was 
the distribution of 25,000 leaflets with 
data on election of presidents from 
Washington to Eisenhower. Supplies 
were available for all schools in Rhode 
Island. 

As a climax, Hospital Trust demon- 
strated a voting machine in one of its 
busiest downtown offices. The campaign 
as a Whole was featured in a Providence 
Sunday Journal story. 


commercials, all can help with slides, 
and most can offer videotape. 

“Whatever your specific circum- 
stances are, the principles of buying 
coverage on television are very sim- 
dle. Start with any city’s TV anten- 
na. Draw a circle of approximately 
60 miles radius. About 86% of the 
homes falling within this circle can 
be reached by a single television sta- 
tion. Does it cover all your pros- 
pects ?” 

As for costs, the Bureau’s report 
said “You put more out; you get 
more back.” It’s like the difference 
on the interest income between a 
$100 and a $1,000 loan. Media com- 
parisons should be based, on the re- 
turn per dollar. 

The report was made by Norman 
E. Cash, president, and George Hun- 
tington, vice-president of the Bureau. 


Newspapers Ist in This 


Media Survey 


pine conducted for one of the 
convention clinics showed that 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNTS ( 
PERSONAL LOANS ( 


HOSPITAL 


THE BANK FOR ALL YOUR BANKING 


One of the promotion pieces. The top 
leaf extends to “Elect”; when it’s lifted, 
other “‘vote for” services appear. 


daily newspapers were rated first for 
the retail banking sales job by 38 
(64%) of 59 reporting banks. Nine- 
teen banks (32%) gave television 
first mention. 

The survey results, reported by 
Raymond F. Blosser, director of 
public relations and advertising of 
the Union Commerce Bank, Cleve- 
land, gave radio no first-place votes, 
but it got 15 second choice and 36 
third choice mentions. Here is the 
tabulation of the preferences. (In 
some cases respondents did not rank 
all media. ) 

1st 2nd 8rd 4th 
Newspapers 388 «16 4 1 
Television 19 22 12 5 
Radio — 15 36 8 
Outdoor 2 6 


Most large bank advertisers on ra- 
dio believe in using it heavily and 
avoid dabbling, said Mr. Blosser. Of 
those reporting, 34 (63%) advertise 
cn more than half or at least half of 
the stations serving their areas; 
only 20 (87%) use less than half 


their stations. One-minute spots and 
news programs are the most popular 
variety. Nine of 10 banks prefer the 
morning rush-hour time, but the cor- 
responding evening period is a strong 
second choice. Radio is deemed most 
effective for savings, checking and 
instalment loans, least effective for 
trust services. 


What About Premiums 
and Give-Aways? 

S you know, bank advertising peo- 
A ple are rather sharply divided 
on the merits of thus merchandising 
bank services. A report on a survey 
showed that banks which don’t use 
these items feel they have no place 
in the business. On the other hand, 
users are firmly convinced pre- 
miums and give-aways are highly ef- 
fective. 

Of the 192 reporting banks, 27% 
use premiums, 73% don’t, while 57% 
distribute some kind of giveaway, 
either for special events on in a con- 
tinuing program. Variety in items 
rather than a noticeable pattern was 
noted. 

The survey was conducted by 
Daphne Dailey, advertising and PR 
director, The Bank of Virginia, and 
Samuel C. Kendrick, Jr., advertising 
director, The Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati. 


Young People as 


Bank Customers 


EVELOPMENT of business from 
D youngsters and young adults 
can be assisted by working with 
youth organizations, and also by a 
carefully kept central file, said 
Thomas O. Cooper, president, Jeffer- 
sen State (Iowa) Bank. 

This file, he asserted, can be the 
mc¢st useful tool in the bank. Be sure 
that it includes the names and birth- 
dates of all children. ‘“‘At your discre- 
tion, a card should be made for the 
children, eitherimmediately or before 
they reach school age. These young- 
sters should form an integral part of 
your mailing lists. As soon as pos- 
sible they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the 
bank.” 

Young adult customers are prime 
prospects for loans, for budget plan- 
ning service, advice on estate build- 
ing, and, of course, for thrift ac- 
counts. 
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A Method of Grading 


Employees 


T the First National Bank of 
Tampa, Fla., each employee’s 
record carries information on qual- 
ity of work, initiative, cooperation, 
conduct, dependability, attendance, 
and capacity for development, and 
he’s graded (A through E) in each 
category, reported Vice-president 
Warren R. Terrell. 

Department heads discuss these 
categories with the individual, and 
assign grades on the spot; the em- 
ployee initials the record when the 
interview is completed. The depart- 
ment head then contacts Personnel 
regarding a salary adjustment. 

“Such a policy,” said Mr. Terrell, 
“will go far to bring about self-im- 
provement of the individual and he 
certainly appreciates the opportu- 
nity to discuss the caliber of his 
work with his superior. 


An Experience with 


Automatic Savings 


ERE’S the experience of Bankers 

Trust Company of New York 
with automatic savings during the 
first nine months of operation, re- 
ported by Robert J. Person, assist- 
ant vice-president : 

More than 1,600 plans are in ef- 
fect (about one-third from regular 
checking customers, two-thirds from 
special checking) and some $72,000 is 
being transferred monthly from 
checking to savings. The average, 
about $46, is higher than expected. 

“Against this breakdown is $73 
for regular checking and $31 for 
special checking. At this rate of 
transfer we should be on a break- 
even basis by June 1961. However, 
even without advertising we have 
been gaining about 60 accounts per 
month and with our promotional 
plans we should have at least 2,000 
plans by the end of 1960,” said Mr. 
Person. 

Employee selling, direct mail and 
statement enclosures, in that order, 
have been the most effective means of 
promotion. 

“This is a relatively expensive 
service and we made a detailed cost 
study before offering the plan. There 
is a certain amount of fixed cost in- 
volved, such as the original program- 
ing for the machines, monthly ma- 
chine set-up and down time, salaries, 
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Arizona’s Story Told by Bank in 
Educational TV Series 


Tue First National Bank of Arizona 
has a new type of television show, “Ex- 
pedition Arizona,” which is endorsed by 
a statewide education advisory council. 
The historical-documentary series, por- 
traying through still and motion pic- 
tures the story of the Old and the 
Modern West, supplements a network 
production sponsored by the bank. 

The films are available to schools and 
other educational institutions, as well 
as in the state’s three banking districts 
for showing to various groups. Commer- 
cials have been removed from these 
prints. 

The half-hour program is shown every 
three weeks as a public service. First 
production, ‘‘Remember ’Way Back 
When .. .”, pictured scenes of early 
days in the state. The views were gath- 
ered from many sources, including the 
bank’s archives. The technique was con- 
stant movement over still photos, creat- 
ing continuous motion timed to narra- 
tion and music. 

Sherman Hazeltine, the bank’s chair- 
man, made a brief introduction. Three 
voices—the producer’s, the announcer’s 
and the First’s advertising representa- 
tive—gave the presentation variety. 
The commercial was worked into the 
‘way-back-when idea. Postcards the 
bank had mailed to customers in the 
early 1900’s to promote savings were 
shown; they bore pictures of umbrellas 
and other symbols of thrift. Future 
programs, the bank reports, will use 
both still and movies to contrast the old 
and the new Arizona, relying heavily on 
historical material. The program was 


etc. Variable costs include setting up 
records, tallowing for ultimate can- 
cellations, changes in title or amount, 
preparation and posting of monthly 
transfers.” 

Bankers Trust has a 
monthly transfer of $10. 


Branch Team Plan Used 


in Accounts Drive 


minimum 


BUSINESS development campaign 
that put emphasis on the number 
of new savings accounts rather than 
on size of opening balance furnishes 
just about the right answer for Gir- 
ard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The plan was out- 
lined by Vice-president Robert H. 
Wilson. 
The bank designated each branch 
office as a team. There was no compe- 


COMING. Other ideas developed at 
the convention will be reported in com- 
ing instalments of BANKING’s “Ideas 
at Work” department, usually appear- 
ing on these pages. 


promoted in a statewide advertising 
campaign and in letters to all school ad- 
ministrators and principals. From their 
response, says the bank, “we feel that 
we have embarked on a worthwhile pro- 
ject.” Newspapers have reported the 
series, with emphasis on the advisory 
council set up to guide and help pre- 
pare material. Its members are Arizona 
educators. 

Prior to each showing, 10,000 copies 
of “Expedition Arizona Notebook,” a 
single sheet synopsis, are mailed to the 
schools, and 4,000 go to the bank’s offices 
for customers. 


tition between individual members of 
the groups, and the central office was 
not included. Each team had a quota 
of new savings accounts which it 
was expected to produce during the 
nine-weeks campaign period. Quotas 
were largely based on the number of 
accounts opened at each office during 
the corresponding period in other 
years. All awards were based on new 
accounts in excess of quotas. 

The branch teams were divided 
into four divisions and the winner in 
each was the one that surpassed its 
quota by the largest percentage. 
Members of winning teams were 
guests at a dinner given by the presi- 
dent when each individual received 
$25 in cash. 

Feature of the drive was a jackpot. 
For each new account over the nor- 
mal number an amount of cash was 
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put i:to this fund; a minimum of 
3500 vas guaranteed. When the cam- 
paigr: was over the jackpot totaling 
nearl $5,000, was divided, on a 
share : basis, among the offices which 
had « <ceeded their quotas. The bank 
allow d one share for each new ac- 
count; two, three or four shares for 
large’ balances; and an extra one for 
each new customer using the “Save- 
a-Ma‘ic” service. The total number 
of shares was divided into the total 
jackpot; each share was worth 52 
cents and one team won $450. 

“Total out of pocket costs 
amounted to $2 for each of the 3325 
new savings accounts obtained over 
what might normally have been ex- 
pected in that period,” said Mr. Wil- 
son. 


A Formula for 


Trust Advertising 


ALLEY National Bank, Arizona, 
V splits its trust newspaper adver- 
tising into two categories: straight- 
forward, factual messages for the 
businessman on the financial page; 
mass-market, run-of-the-paper dis- 
play ads that try to hook as many 


readers as possible. Mert Reade, ad- 
vertising manager of the bank, 
added: 

“We get the attention of many 
people this way, who are not con- 
sciously prospects at the moment, 
and make perhaps a lasting impres- 
sion for our bank against the time 
they are in the market.” 

Mr. Reade wants ads to be “dif- 
ferent, fresh and interesting.” Re- 
member, people are interested in 
other people. He recommends: ‘‘Good 
art, of people with character, not just 
smiling toothpaste characters; adult 
copy, with plenty of white space to 
separate you from your neighboring 
ad; and the unspoken message that 
speaks well of the company behind 
the product.” 

And don’t forget—your trust ad- 
vertising is for people, not bankers! 


Building New Trust 
Business 


IRECT mail is the cornerstone of 
the new trust business effort at 
The New England Trust Company, 
Boston. Vice-president Norman C. 


Local Tradesmen Support Bank Promotion 


A $100 DEPOSIT in a savings account 
and a new cookbook comprised the pack- 
age for the successful new business 
drive by Peoples Trust Company in Ber- 
gen County, New Jersey. Each office 
implemented the promotion with its own 
local atmosphere. For example. one dis- 
played the wares of home-town mer- 
chants. Bakers furnished decorated 
cakes and cookies for lobby customers; 
they also provided chef caps for the 
staff. 

In subsequent weeks the town’s flor- 
ists, gift shops, hardware and appliance 
stores, stationers and delicatessen shops 
presented their specialties, tied in with 
the book. The merchants, in turn showed 
the premium in their stores and helped 
tell the story of the bank’s campaign for 
savings. 

Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., 
used a cookbook premium with a new 
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automatic savings plan. At one Phoenix 
office Manager T. J. Anderson and his 
assistant Charles W. Green came to 
work wearing the traditional chef’s at- 
tire. 


At Phoenix, Marilyn Christensen, medi- 

cal secretary, signs up for the savings 

plan and gets a cookbook from Man- 
ager Anderson 


Cakes in the New 
Jersey bank’s 
lobby were com- 
pliments of the 
bakers 


Hoffman explained the program. 

The mailing list contains the 
names of all people using any service 
or receiving income from trusts 
under the company’s management, 
who are considered prospects. All 
names in the will file and grantors of 
unfunded insurance trusts are in- 
cluded. 

Also in the list are all persons of 
third party influence: lawyers, ac- 
countants, life underwriters, etc. Pe- 
riodic checks and follow-up calls are 
made to eliminate names of uninter- 
ested persons. 

Sending a monthly letter to names 
in the will file—persons with whom 
you have no active connection—is a 
good idea, too, if for no other reason 
than keeping the address up to date. 

New England Trust makes annual 
personal calls in its trading area and 
spot-checks other areas. But major 
reliance is on check-mailings at least 
every two years in which the bank 
asks whether its material is being re- 
ceived and is still wanted. Some pro- 
motional message is worked in. The 
response runs from 60% to 70%, and 
includes many requests for personal 
consultations. 


Convention Noles 


HOSPITALITY. Actually, it was a 
New England convention. Banks, bank- 
ers and firms throughout the area helped 
provide for the delegates’ enjoyment. 
General chairman of the committee 
was Edward V. Hickey, director of ad- 
vertising and public relations, The 
Merchants National Bank of Boston. 
Vice-chairman was John T. Williams, 
vice-president, The Bankette Company, 
Boston. 


GROWING. President Reed Sass re- 
ported that the association’s member- 
ship now totals more than 2,600. 


NEXT YEAR. FPRA’s 46th conven- 
tion is at the Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbor, Fla., Nov. 26-30. 


BOSTON TRADITION. Delegates 
filled the ballroom of the Statler Hilton 
for a Pops Concert by members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Ar- 
thur Fiedler conducting. 


DIRECTORS. Elected to FPRA 
board: Clifton Blackmon, First National 
Bank, Dallas; W. W. Cook, Beatrice 
(Neb.) National Bank; Avery H. Fonda, 
South Carolina National Bank, Green- 
ville; Donald R. Hassell, Hanover Bank, 
New York; Dutton Hayward, Puget 
Sound National Bank, Tacoma; Edward 
A. Khayat, Pascagoula-Moss Point 
Bank, Pascagoula, Miss. 
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Special Promotion Business 


BANKING asked some bank advertising people for their experience with the dur- 
ability of business brought in by staff sales campaigns, premium offers, and other 
special promotions. Their replies produced a variety of opinions as well as numer- 
ous interesting new business ideas. The experts’ reports have appeared in recent 


issues. Here are two more. 


Statistics—and Attitude 


Reported by RALPH F. BAGWELL, vice-presi- 


dent, The South Carolina National Bank, Columbia. 


ee is no doubt that staff campaigns and promo- 
tions, coupled with premiums and prizes, give a sub- 
stantial shot in the arm to bank growth. However, the 
question regarding the length of time this new business 
is retained is invariably raised. There are really two 
answers: one involving statistics, the other regarding 
attitude. 

Statistics definitely prove that new campaign busi- 
ness “sticks’—and grows. In a recent statewide pre- 
mium savings campaign involving awards for staff 
sales, it was détermined that about 24% of campaign 
accounts originally opened had been closed after 12 
months. In each classification of size by initial deposit, 
a substantial increase in total dollars was registered, ex- 
cepting the accounts of $500 and over, which showed a 
25% decrease. However, despite the loss of new accounts 
and the decrease of the $500 and over classification 
group, total campaign deposits rose almost 27% during 
the 12-month period! 

In this instance, and since initiating campaigns such 
as this one, the number of accounts had broken out of 
a lethargy of growth experience and during a 31% year 
period had increased almost 2,000% in the average num- 
ber of new accounts per month. 

In other studies, spot sampling of accounts and the 
impressions of people handling them indicate that the 
“campaign accounts” show about the same close-out 
rate as all accounts, and, as pointed out above, the total 
deposits in the surviving accounts continued to grow 
satisfactorily. Also, numerous instances were observed 
of customers gained during campaigns who later pur- 
chased other bank services. The cost of obtaining these 
accounts was substantially lower per unit than the costs 
sustained a good many times with more conventional 
sales methods that yielded far smaller total volume. 

The second answer cannot be measured statistically, 
yet it is valuable beyond all doubts. It is, in effect, a par- 
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tial reason why campaign business is successfully re- 
tained. This is the improvement in attitude of practi- 
cally all staff members who participate in the cam- 
paigns. Almost without exception, everyone learns to 
keep on the lookout for new business opportunities. 
Courtesy towards customers is noticeably greater and 
the entire organization is more alert to make friends 
for the bank. 

These two answers to the question go further than 
providing a basis for determining how much campaign 
business is retained. They also provide reasons why it 
is retained: a planned program of sales efforts. Most 
certainly, they indicate that this new business “sticks,” 
continues to grow and has proved successful by sound 
measurements. 


A Four-Year Record 


Reported by MELVILLE M. PARKER, executive 
vice-president, The First National Bank, Lebanon, 
Pa. 


ERE is information on a campaign for new savings 
H accounts conducted during a one-week period while 
the bank was celebrating its 100th anniversary. The 
“accounts remaining” and “present balances’ figures 
were compiled on a date approximately four years later. 


Main Office Branch Total 


Accounts opened 257 150 
Accounts remaining 139 R2 
Arcounts closed 118 68 


Present balances $76,697 $62,267 


Opening balances 50,690 8,139 


Net increase 26,006 54,128 


Thirty-five savings accounts remain with balances of $10 or 
less; 73 with $10 to $51 balances; 23 with $51 to $100; 56 
over $100; and 34 over $1,000. 

During the campaign the employees received points, 
applicable to purchase of merchandise, for new business. 
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Write on both sides of this check 
and then try ink eradicator 


You'll see how Hammermill Sentry Safety 


STOPS check-raisers 


When commonly used ink eradicator touches this 
new paper, the sensitized surface design disap- 
pears, exposing a rash of warning words. Check- 
raisers start looking for a less risky endeavor. 

STOP * STOP + STOP appears on both sides of 


Hammermill Sentry Safety paper to protect the 
endorser as well as the drawer. The name 


@p - STOP + STO} 
STOP 


Hammermill on your checks tells customers 
they’re using the safety paper they can bank on. 


Micr? Of course. Hammermill Sentry Safety’s 
level surface takes magnetic ink characters effec- 


tively. Ask your bank stationer for samples — 
seven colors and white. Or write to Hammermill 


Paper Company, East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


HAMMERMILL SENTRY SAFETY 


THE PAPER YOU CAN BANK ON 
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Hrends in Mortgage 


Need for 
Secondary 
Mortgage 
Markets 


Life Insurance 
Companies and 


Savings Banks 


National 
Market for 
Conventional 
Mortgages 


THEODORE VOLCKHAU SEN 


Community banks active in mortgage lending usually find that, as volume mounts, 
their portfolios reach proportions where it becomes necessary to find secondary mar- 
ket outlets. Some find the demand for other types of loans so strong that they prefer 
to sell practically all their mortgages while retaining the servicing. 


For commercial banks, these markets are to be found mainly among mutual sav- 
ings banks, life insurance companies, and through mortgage brokers. 


It is found that states in which good numbers of savings banks are located are 
often the ones where the greatest number of commercial banks are important fac- 
tors in mortgage financing. 


These were among the many important points brought out at the last of this year’s 
series of four Regional Mortgage Workshops sponsored by the Mortgage Finance De- 
partment of the American Bankers Association. 


Local banks today find that by far the heaviest calls upon them for home loans fall 
in the conventional loan classification. Life insurance companies may cross state lines 
in purchasing these loans; savings banks are limited in this respect. 


From this it would appear that the former are logical outlets in the many states 
where there are no savings banks—and this is often the case for such originators as 
can offer them mortgages in substantial blocks. 


But the bank which is just beginning to look for a secondary market is seldom 
in a position to provide loans in large blocks and, under ordinary circumstances, the 
insurance companies do not find it feasible to purchase mortgages on a small-scale, 
on-again, off-again basis. 


Mortgage brokers cannot operate profitably unless the blocks handled run in the 
neighborhood of $500,000. 


On the other hand, it has been found that, where there are good numbers of sav- 
ings banks, commercial banks can usually develop quite ready markets for smaller 
quantities of mortgages, while retaining the servicing if they can show that such 
servicing will be properly handled. 


Through the series of Mortgage Workshop discussions it has been made clear that 
many more commercial banks would become active in the mortgage field if a national 
market for conventional loans were developed. Definite steps are being taken by the 
A.B.A. committee in efforts to work this out. 


Plans call for the establishment of a nationwide market, privately operated, but 
under the supervision of an appropriate Government agency. Through it, investors 
such as savings banks could acquire out-of-state mortgages on about the same basis 
as they now buy Government insured and guaranteed loans. Provisions would be made 
so pension funds could invest through some form of debenture. 
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Editor, Bankers Research, a newsletter 


Preliminary arrangements have been worked out and a meeting in which many 
bankers will participate is to be held in Washington in April to discuss them with 
Government officials and legislators. It is felt that, once a satisfactory procedure has 
been established on a national basis, needed revisions in the various state laws can 
readily be arranged. 


It has been pointed out that, whereas the bank which has an established and grow- 
ing mortgage operation frequently finds itself in a position where it must sell mort- 
gages, the bank just getting started may do well to consider buying them. 


In doing this in conjunction with its own local origination program it can quickly 
build the volume which makes for a more profitable operation while gaining valuable 
experience. There is an advantage, too, in the diversification provided by having 
loans placed in different areas. 


Attendance of bankers not yet active in the mortgage market, but interested in The Mortgage 
becoming so, is said to have increased at the successive regional meetings. 
Department 

These have heard how commercial banks, large and small, find that their mortgage ’ 
departments contribute markedly to profits and to better than average growth. Aids Growth 


It brings them added business in the way of more savings deposits, checking ac- 
counts, safe deposit rentals—in fact, helps materially to sell all bank services. 


They heard one banker describe his mortgage customers as a 20-year receptive 
“captive audience” for the sale of his bank’s services. 


At the many meetings attended by mortgage bankers in the past six weeks there Supply 
has been almost complete agreement that the supply of money finding its way into 
mortgage investing institutions will continue to increase, although there is disagree- v. 
ment as to whether the increase will be of substantial or only minor proportions. 


Demand 


There will not be a corresponding increase in new mortgages becoming available. 
This may provide mortgage originators with an unique opportunity to find added 
markets for their loans, at good prices. 


In spite of intensified competition, there are few who believe that mortgage rates 
will show any appreciable further declines within the next four months. 


However, net returns are likely to be lower because of difficulties in maintaining 
volume. 


Also the trend is toward higher origination costs—for instance, more lenders are 
paying finders’ fees to real estate brokers; handling and collection costs appear to 
be increasing. 
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For the 
Buildiné 
Nerapbook 


Colorado native stone, glass, and aluminum were used in the construction of 
the Longmont (Colo. ) National Bank. Miles Lantz, Architect 


The new, two-story Manatee Na- 
tional Bank Building, Bradenton, 
Fla., has four drive-in teller windows 
at left, and a generous-size parking 
lot to the right, just out of the pic- 
ture area. That’s a gold leaf sprayed 
medallion over the front entrance 


Hamden oflice of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of New Haven, Conn., 
located in the Hamden Mart Shop- 
ping Center. Building viewed from 
the front shows time and tempera- 
ture sign, drive-in windows, and the 
elliptical shape of the structure. 
Designed by Rossetti and Mileto 
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Plastic panels provide sun control 
and guard a handsome planting 
area at the Eastgate branch of 
Seat'le-First National Bank, Wash. 


Rough-sawn western red cedar make 
up the interior paneling of the Oak 
Grove branch of the First State 
Bank of Milwaukie, Oreg. Tellers’ 
windows are framed with used brick. 
Designed by Logan and Murtaugh 


Bank of Nevada’s West Charleston 
branch resembles a garden pavil- 
lion. It is a perfect circle, 74’ in 
diameter, with walls of glass cover- 
ing three-quarters of the structure. 
Walter Zick, architect 
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What a Credit Rating Signifies 


HAYDEN KUEHN 


This is the first part of a two-part 
article-—Ed. 


\ HEN a banker opens the Dun 


& Bradstreet Reference Book and 
looks up the listing of a concern with 
which he contemplates business 
transactions, what service or what 
utility can he expect? 

He learns among other things the 
correct name, the line of business, 
and the year the concern started, if 
within the past 10 years. Such in- 
formation carries him well along to- 
ward the identification of the busi- 
ness. 

Then he turns to the rating which 
will generally give him much addi- 
tional information. It is here that he 
may say: “I understand the esti- 
mated financial strength letter, but 
at times I am not entirely sure what 
your reporter is trying to tell me on 
the composite credit appraisal side.” 

We have found a visual device of 
value in the training of our reporters 
—a device which illustrates the rela- 
tive position of those in the High, 
Good, Fair, and Limited classifica- 
tions. It depicts four figures in posi- 
tions with respect to a body of water 
and the adjacent shore. 

High. The first figure represents 
the businessman firmly planted in a 
high, solid position. It is unlikely 
that he will be shaken even if general 
conditions change. He can survive 
storms because he has been in busi- 
ness long enough to demonstrate the 
ability to manage his business. 

Good. The second figure, which is 
down the slope a little, is on dry 
ground but is not quite so solidly 
planted. Under normal circum- 
stances this man would continue 
without any difficulty whatever, but, 
if the water should rise, there might 
be a period of discomfort or a period 
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CrntTuRIEs ago Lloyds of London began rating marine risks, evaluating 
the stoutness of the boat and the skill of the captain as bases for appraisa). 
Modern business, especially banking, uses rating codes extensively to 


classify and designate risk factors. 


While the character and the competence of the borrower are always 
among the principal criteria applied by bankers, they still find that rat- 
ings are an important and useful tool. In the credit field a variety of rating 
codes is employed in different compilations, each with its own purpose and 


significance. 


In this article MR. KUEHN, director of education for Dun & Bradstreet, 
confines himself to commenting on one code—the key to ratings used in 
Dun & Bradstreet ‘Reference Book. These ratings are taken from the de- 


tailed report on each business listed. 


The Reference Book, revised and reissued every 60 days, comes in various 
editions. The over-all “Number One” book, listing mercantile enterprises, 
carries information on approximately 3,000,000 concerns in the United 


States and Canada. 


Thus, the ratings described in this article are probably the most ex- 
tensively used business ratings in existence today. 


of adjustment. This is the “Good” 
account, very satisfactory but not 
quite so strong as the figure on 
higher ground. These “Good” ac- 
counts make up the bulk of the cus- 
tomers of the manufacturer and 
wholesaler. It is the credit appraisal 
which appears most frequently. 


Damp but Not Drowning 


Fair. Now we move to the figure 
partly in the water. How did he get 
there? It might be any number of 
things. This may be a new man in 
business and his ability has not been 
proved as yet. This may be a growth 
company in which capital is a little 
shy but ability is good. It might be 
an established concern temporarily 
burdened with a financial problem. 
However, “Fair” does not necessari- 
ly mean slow payments. There are 
many other factors which can cause 
a reporter to assign this rating. 

The figure rated “Fair” is partly 
in the water but shows no imminent 
signs of sinking. The chances of his 
survival are good. While it may take 
a few months or it may take years, 
he may get back on shore. This fig- 
ure also may get into deeper water 
for that is part of the risk of busi- 


ness. But the reporter does not as- 
sign a “Fair” credit rating, or any 
capital and credit combination, if the 
tenor of the information assembled 
indicates that failure is imminent. A 
“Fair” rating signifies that one or 
several factors are not up to normal 
patterns. 

Limited. Occasionally we find the 
figure who is in water right up to his 
waist. This is the concern that may 
be chronically slow. There is not 
much improvement, but neither is 
there discernible retrogression. This 
is “Limited,” a rating which is not 
too often found in the higher capital 
brackets. 

Perhaps the most important fac- 
tor in all ratings is the history of the 
business owners and managers. Are 
they experienced, and is the history 
of the management successful? Have 
they established a standing for being 
trustworthy ? 

In addition to the important man- 
agement factors, the reporter exam- 
ines the financial information, the 
trend, and the manner of payments 
to reach a judgment. 

The men-in-the-water ratings are 
what might be called “guides to fur- 
ther investigation.” Some users of 
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Royal Bank manager in Winnipeg visits a customer in the motor coach industry 


When it comes to doing business with Canada, it pays to talk to the 

Royal Bank. Why? Because Canada is a big country; no two areas are . 

exactly alike, each has its own character, its own business ‘‘atmosphere’’. REMITTANCES 
Across the face of this wide country there are over 900 Royal Bank managers hi '¢ To on raaeae 
to serve you. Each man knows his own city, town, community ... inti- r NEW TRADE 
mately. He himself ‘‘belongs”’ . . . because he works there. He can help your ‘ten ' CONNECTIONS 
customers get in touch with the right people vee wherever they wish to do oe Ss conn INTRODUCTIONS 
business in Canada. For convenience, address inquiries to The Royal Bank 

of Canada, Head Office, Montreal. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA this bootlet, 


The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Head Office, Montreal. 


COLLECTIONS AND 


Canada’s Largest Bank ... Fourth in North America 


Head Office: Montreal * New York Agency: 68 William Street, New York 5, N.Y. © Representatives in Chicago, Dallas and Hong Kong 
Assets exceed 4 billion dollars * Over 1,000 Branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and South America * Offices in New York, London and Paris 
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the service seek more information on 
all accounts. Others, where amounts 
of credit are smaller, tend to draw 
and read more reports on the “Good” 
than on “High”; and more on the 
“Fair” than on the “Good”; and 
more on the “Blank” and “Limited” 
than on the “Fair.”” Each subscriber 
does what he thinks best in his situa- 
tion, but the ratings and absence of 
ratings can be effective guides to 
what additional credit information is 
desired to make a sound decision. 

Notice that in this rating system 
there is no such thing as an “unfa- 
vorable” rating. That is, there is no 
unfavorable rating in the sense that 
Dun & Bradstreet recommends that 
you do no business with a specific ac- 
count on a credit basis. The circum- 
stances of each subscriber differ 
from other subscribers. All bankers 
have found instances where they 
were able to work out special ar- 
rangements with special accounts. 
What may be an unacceptable credit 
risk to one banker may be an accept- 
able account to another. 

The subscriber who attempts to 
read into each rating a “Yes” or a 
“No” loses at least some of the value 
the Reference Book has to offer. The 


and recedes. In really difficult times, 
even the most stable men must fight 
to maintain a safe position. But 
these are the risks of business. 

Always there are some coming out 
of the water, while there are others 
who are gradually moving into the 
water. The ebb and flow of business 
is like the movement of the sea. 

The question frequently arises in 
the mind of a banker how the report- 
er reaches a judgment regarding the 
rating. We shall %Se a simplified ex- 
ample, referring to but not present- 
ing the financial statement con- 
tained in the typical report. 

For our illustration let’s assume 
that William J. Stewart owns the 
Stewart Store. When a_ reporter 
called he gathered late information 
and learned that an _ important 
change had been made the busi- 
ness during the year. Stewart had 
bought the store property which he 
had formerly rented. 

We now follow the reasoning of 
the reporter. He examines the fac- 
tors which are basic to an under- 
standing of the credit risk. These 
are the factors developed over the 
years through the experience of 
credit executives. They are the ques- 


The Four Credit Appraisals—High, Good, Fair, Limited 


circumstances of each grantor of 
credit are ultimately the determining 
factors. 

As we look back again at the illus- 
tration, we see that all of the four 
figures represent varying degrees of 
stability; or conversely, varying de- 
grees of risk. There is, however, in 
each, an element of stability. There 
is some basis for doing business on a 
credit basis. 

All businesses, even the strongest, 
are not too far removed from the wa- 
ter, which gives life but presents 
hazard. As times change and condi- 
tions change, the water level rises 
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tions which the credit grantor asks 
when he considers the terms under 
which he wishes to do business with 
a concern. 

First are the credit factors and 
following each one are the answers 
the reporter gleaned from the infor- 
mation on hand regarding the Stew- 
art Store. 


Is there proper organization ac- 
cording to law, and is there clear 
identification of ownership? 

Yes. This is a proprietorship con- 
ducted in the individual name of 
Stewart. 


Length of time in business on : is 
own, 
Three years. 


Experience of management. 

Prior to starting here he was c!.};: 
for four years, and then had ti “ee 
years of experience as salesman. ¢all- 
ing on the retail trade. 


History of management—suc«ess- 
ful or unsuccessful. 

He has earned a modest living and 
each year has had some profit left 
over to put back in the business. An- 
tecedent background is favorahle. 


Trend—going ahead or going back, 

Sales have advanced a bit each 
year. Profits have been small but are 
increasing. 


Financial condition. 

He recently put $8,000 of his work- 
ing capital into the real estate, and 
gave a mortgage for $11,000. Both 
current and total debt are now heav- 
ier. Net worth is $13,264. 


Manner of payments. 

Was formerly prompt. During the 
last four months owner has been 
slow up to 80 days in some pay- 
ments, although suppliers say that 
this is still a satisfactory account. 
Last clearance shows three prompt 
and three of the larger creditors re- 
porting slow 30 days. 


What the Reporter Sees 


The reporter sees points of under- 
lying strength. Experience factors 
are good. Stewart has been able to 
build up the sales and profits. These 
factors point to “High” or at least 
“Good” credit appraisal in the mind 
of the reporter. 

But with the purchase of the bui!d- 
ing, Stewart now must lean more 
heavily on creditors to finance the 
store. He had, of course, good sound 
reason for buying the real estate. 
Carrying charges are not out of line 
with his previous rent. He hopes to 
get $50 a month income from the 
small second floor apartment and has 
been promised help from the bank. 
He will own the building, if all goes 
well, and will be stronger than ever. 

Yet there will be a period during 
which bank and trade creditors must 
help finance the store and in a sense 
almost help him finance the building. 
In spite of the strong factors the re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 188) 
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“Invaluable...” 


*“At the Crossroads of the World we 
receive numerous banking inquiries 
daily, not only from our depositors 
but from visitors to New York as 
well. Polk’s Bank Directory is in- 
valuable to us in serving our cus- 
tomers and friends with essential 
information.” 


Stuart A. Lyman, President 
The Franklin Savings Bank 
New York, New York 


HL, POLE. & 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North ¢ Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT « BOSTON *« NEW YORK e« PHILADELPHIA e PITTSBURGH e CLEVELAND e RICHMOND e CHICAGO « ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY « DALLAS « LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE » HONOLULU « QUEBEC CITY « VANCOUVER « AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Speakers at the first morning session of the National Agricultural Credit Conference in Denver. Left to right, Raymond J. Doll, 
Roger Cunningham, Dr. George L. Mehren, John H. Crocker, and Eugene H. Adams. Carl E. Bahmeier, Jr., executive manager, 
California Bankers Association, is not shown 


1960s Offer Banks Challenge and Opportunity 


Consensus of Views at National Agricultural Credit Conference 


Agriculture’s Credit Needs” at 
the 9th National Agricultural 
Credit Conference of the American 
Bankers Association in Denver, the 
consensus of the speakers was that 
the 1960s will offer banks a challenge 
and unlimited opportunities for serv- 
ing the nation’s agricultural economy. 
John H. Crocker, chairman of the 
Association’s Agricultural Committee 
and chairman and president of The 
Citizens National Bank of Decatur, 
Ill., in introductory remarks at the 
opening session, stated that the con- 
ference was primarily aimed at clari- 
fying the approach to problems and 
prospects for lending to farmers, 
ranchers, and processors of agricul- 
tural products during the months im- 
mediately ahead. 

Delegates listened to addresses and 
panel discussions by representative 
bankers, economists, Government of- 
ficials, educators, and industrialists 
during the first two days. On the third 
day, they made a tour of Weld County 


to the theme “Meeting 
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MARY B. LEACH 


to observe feeding and farm opera- 
tions and processing plants. 


Iw his welcoming remarks, Eugene 
H. Adams, president of the Denver 
Clearing House Association and of 
the First National Bank of Denver, 
pointed to the monumental growth 
of Denver and of the State of Colo- 
rado in the past 10 years. “Denver’s 
location,” he said, “‘is unique in our 
nation in that there is no other major 
city within 500 miles. As a result, 
we are the agricultural and indus- 
trial trading center for an area 
which geographically comprises 
about 20% of the continental United 
States.” 


Agriculture in the ‘60s 


In 30 years American farm output 
has increased by roughly 45%, said 
Dr. George L. Mehren, chairman of 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

“This technological change,” he 


said, “was created largely through 
substitution of capital for labor. The 
rapid increase in purchased inputs of 
off-farm origin is another index of 
the importance of the credit indus- 
tries in the expansion of farm output 
and the change in its structure. The 
present pattern of increase can, in 
effect, be expected to continue. Per- 
haps one-sixth greater farm output 
will be required by 1965 than was 
used in 1955-57. There is a conserva- 
tive projection of increase in needs 
by 40% by 1975 and perhaps by 
50% if upper projections of popula- 
tion are used.” 

Dr. Mehren pointed out that “ag- 
riculture is highly capitalized now 
and will grow more so. . . .The food 
and agricultural industries are be- 
coming commercialized at all levels. 
. . . This is not a dying industry. By 
1975 it will be no more than 2% of the 
gross ‘national product. It will still 
be a bigger customer for credit than 
it is now. Perhaps it will be a better 
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fence Financing 


Financing fence requirements for 
farms is an opportunity market for 
banks, said Frank J. Reynolds, indus- 
try manager for agriculture, United 
States Steel Company, Pittsburgh, in 
a discussion of fencing and pasture 
use. 

“Pasture is the most profitable use 
for half of the land area in the United 
States,” Mr. Reynolds stated. “This 
isthe land that will return more profit 
when used for grazing than for any 
other purpose, and it exists all over 
the country, even in sections that con- 
tain what we think of as the most 
productive soil.” 

Research by pasture specialists 
shows feed production can be in- 
creased 25% by changing from con- 
tinuous grazing to rotational graz- 
ing, he said, “Harvesting costs are 
kept at a minimum,” he added, “be- 
cause the animals harvest their own 
feed.” 

Describing fence erection by cus- 
tom builders, he forecast “that de- 
velopments of this nature will speed 
the trend toward universal custom 
fence building.” 


free Enterprise or Disaster 


Soviet leaders avoid a shooting war 
because they believe destruction of 
the United States will be achieved 
from within, according to Dr. Nich- 
dlas Nyaradi, director, Institute of 
International Studies, Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria, Il]. Dr. Nyaradi was 
formerly Minister of Finance of 
Hungary. 

The speaker, recalling seven 
months of negotiations in Moscow 
with Anastas Mikoyan, the czar of 
Soviet economy, said that a weakness 
in Russia is the emphasis placed on 
production of heavy industrial 
goods. “The Soviet people are getting 
increasingly restless after 40 years 
of a ‘guns and no butter’ policy. For 
this reason, the Soviet leaders are 
more realistic than to risk a war in 
view of their chronic economic diffi- 
culties,” he asserted. 

“The main objective of the Krem- 
lin.” Dr. Nyaradi said, “will always 
be to precipitate the collapse of the 
American free enterprise system. It 
becomes obvious that the continuous 
&xpansion, health, and prosperity of 
the American free enterprise system 
are the best guarantees against 
World War III. 

“In order to secure this continued 
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health and prosperity of the Ameri- 
can economy, however, we have to 
increase the knowledge and the ap- 
preciation of the American people 
toward the free enterprise system. 
Our American people take it for 
granted that we, who are only 6% of 
the population of the world, can have 
75% of all the automobiles and 58% 
of all the telephones in the world; 
but they never give a thought to how 
this actually was made possible. 

“This ignorance of the American 
people towards their own economic 
system is the more dangerous be- 
cause our people have the great priv- 
ilege of deciding every two years 
during our national elections about 
the policy which our country is going 
to follow in the future. If the Amer- 
ican people are not given—and very 
soon—the opportunity of learning 
to what an extent the American free 
enterprise system is responsible for 
having made this nation the wealthi- 
est and the most powerful country in 
the world, then there is a real danger 
that the American people under the 
influence of political propaganda and 
false or distorted statements will, 
through their vote, change or even 
destroy the free enterprise system 
which is the basis of every freedom 
in this country. 

“No man can think freely, speak 
freely, have religious or political 
freedom if he is an economic or fi- 
nancial slave. .. .” 


Larger Lines of Credit, 
Bull Sessions’ Consensus 


The rapidly growing need by farm- 
ers and livestock producers for 
larger lines of credit to meet higher 
production expenses and the costs of 
mechanizing and enlarging farm and 
ranch units was shown to be the 
number one problem for country 
banks in discussions at seven simul- 
taneous audience participation “bull 
sessions.” 

Participants in all groups agreed 
that, during the next 10 years, banks 
serving agriculture will not only 
have to increase their deposits and 
capital to provide an increased ca- 
pacity for lending, but correspond- 
ent bank relationships and tie-ins 
with insurance companies will be 
necessary to insure adequate financ- 
ing. 

Beyond the changes in policies and 
procedures in lending, participating 
bankers from all sections of the 


United States stressed the importance 
of banks working with farm and 
ranch customers to encourage better 
financial management and_ record 
keeping. 

Coordinator of the “bull sessions” 
was Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics and Sociology, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Tex. 


What's Ahead with 
Livestock? 


A Panel Discussion 


Price stability in livestock produc- 
tion and marketing achieved by sci- 
entific feeding and changes in mer- 
chandising as a result of consumer 
demand for a uniform product have 
increased the need for a reliable sup- 
ply of credit to support year-round 
operations, and have made the field 
an attractive one for bank lending. 
Members of a panel on “What’s 
Ahead for Livestock?” were agreed 
that the supermarket merchandising 
of meat and cattle products which 
demanded uniform grades and high- 
er qualities had brought stability and 
liquidity to the livestock industry 
that have made it attractive for bank 
financing. They were also agreed that 
competition with other lenders for 
attractive loans was bringing about 
a change in bank lending procedures 
and policies. 

During their discussion, panel 
members pointed out that for several 
years cattle have been increasing in 
numbers faster than the population 
in the United States. One panelist 
said there is a possibility that on 
January 1, 1961, the numbers of cattle 
on hand will be about 7% less than 
forecasts by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. The numbers killed this 
year will be approximately 2,250,000 
more than a year ago, there may be 
500,000 fewer head imported, and 
there will be fewer 2-year-old steers 
in feed lots. These factors favor price 
stability. 

One panelist said that he thought 
“the producers of livestock, by and 
large, are in rather strong financial 
position, and can expect adequate 
financing in the future. When com- 
pared with our inflated dollar and 
the spendable income of the con- 
sumer, present prices for various 
kinds of livestock seem to be well in 
line with what they should be for 
livestock operators to operate profit- 
ably. The terrific competition be- 
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tween the various meats offered to 
the consumer is going to keep every 
one of our livestock men on his toes 
to produce a better quality and more 
desirable product at continuing low- 
er costs.” 

Leonard N. Burch, president of 
the First National Bank of Greeley, 
Colo., was the moderator for the 
panel. 


EXCERPTS FROM 
FOUR SPEECHS 


Since all of the conference addres- 
ses were not available at press time, 
it is impossible in this report to in- 
clude extracts from the remarks of 
all speakers. However, below are ex- 
tracts from the addresses of four 
additional speakers: 


Agriculture Lending 
By Raymond J. Doll 


Agriculture has been a highly dy- 
namic industry in the past and will 
continue to remain such in the fore- 
seeable future—barring some type of 
catastrophe. ...In my _ opinion, 
these trends will continue in the 
1960s, though probably at a less 
rapid rate. 

If demands for credit continue to 
grow as rapidly in relation to the 
supply of savings in the 1960s as in 
the past decade, rates of return on 
different kinds of loans will be ana- 
lyzed more carefully by lenders. In- 
terest rates on farm loans will be 
compared with potential rates of re- 
turn on other types of investments. 
Lenders will allocate the funds they 
have available for investment to 
those sectors of the economy in 
which they can maximize their rate 
of return. 

. . . In many areas of the nation, 
bankers can build up deposits and 
profits most effectively by promoting 
economic growth in the agricultural 
and related sectors of the economy. 
The major contribution they can 
make of this effort is to finance the 
industry properly. Interest rates on 
loans are important, but frequently 
other factors such as cost of admin- 
istering loans and the effect of the 
kind of investment made on deposits 
are more important considerations. 
The problem of the relative impor- 
tance of interest rates versus other 
considerations in determining what 
investment portfolios will be most 
profitable for rural banks in the 
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With 557 bankers registering for the opening conference session, the registration 
desk was a busy early morning scene. Two of BANKING’S Educational Displays ap- 
pear in the background 


1960s will continue to prevail.—MrR. 
DoLL is agricultural economist of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Correspondent Banking in 
Agricultural Lending 


By Roger L. Cunningham 


In order to compete and to provide 
complete services to their customers 
and fulfill their responsibilities in 
their communities, country banks 
will need more help in the future. If 
they have not already done so, they 
will need to enlist the aid of a good 
correspondent bank to help in the 
job. To hold good customers, it will 
be necessary for the country bank to 
be able to provide a complete credit 
service, which would include loans of 
various types, terms, and amounts. 
It will be necessary in an increasing 
number of cases to find an outlet for 
excess loans. More country banks 
will need a source of loan funds to 
help them out during temporary pe- 
riods of high seasonal loan totals. A 
good correspondent bank will be able 
to provide the benefit of additional 
experience and judgment in the more 
complex or unfamiliar loan situa- 
tions which the country banker will 
face. The correspondent bank is the 
pivot on which the important trans- 
fer of money supplies from points of 
availability to points of need will 
turn. . 

From a practical standpoint, the 
initiative for greater use of corre- 
spondent banking facilities rests with 


the country bank. If a country bank- 
er chooses to turn his back, so to 
speak, upon change and progress, 
there is little a city correspondent 
bank can do to help. On the other 
hand, the correspondent banks which, 
because of their size, can undertake 
specialized projects of information 
and education have a responsibility 
to make them available to country 
banks. 

In this connection, we conducted a 
survey of 40 city banks in 21 states 
to be presented at this meeting. Its 
purpose was to discover in a limited 
way the feeling of city correspond- 
ents in agricultural sections of the 
country towards correspondent 
banking in agricultural lending.— 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM is vice-president 
of the First Continental National 
Bank and Trust Company, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


The Water Problem 
By Wayne D. Criddle 


Along with the figures on our pop- 
ulation growth rate, we constantly 
hear that our water supplies are run- 
ning short, that we are going to be 
rationed on water, that municipal 
and industrial growth will ultimately 
stop because of lack of water. In re- 
ality, there is plenty of water on this 
great land mass called the United 
States. Our problem is not that there 
isn’t enough water but that we do 
not think we have the funds to de- 
velop it for use where needed. But I 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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HIGHER 


COMMISSIONS 


A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standard- 
ized and still properly serve the needs 
of every Financial Institution. Rather, 
it must be carefully surveyed and bal- 
anced to meet individual requirements. 

The American Plan Corporation, 
specialists in the field of Consumer 
Credit Insurance, has pioneered in the 
creation of simple insurance packages 
constructed to fit the dimensions of the 
particular Financial Institution. 

Our package plans include Physical 
Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the 
financing of automobiles, mobile homes 
and small boats, and our program 
includes all of the protective coverages 
so necessary to sound lending practices 
-Errors and Omissions, Single Interest 
and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 

Our varied programs, each of which 
is supported by our technical skills and 
statistical services, have been installed 
and acclaimed by Lenders throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


December 1960 


THE BALANCED PLAN 
GEARED TO YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


LOWER 
LOSS 
RATIOS 


Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 


American Plan 


CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 
claim that if we have the know-how 
and money to put man on the moon, 
we can also utilize the waters of the 
Columbia and Mississippi rivers on 
the great arid fan south and west of 
them. True, many storages, trans- 
fers, and exchanges of water will be 
necessary for full development; but 
these procedures are being used on 
a small scale every day... . 

At this point, we might discuss 
the cost of water and why it is used 
as it is. With plentiful and cheap 
water, users prefer to use it lavishly 
in lieu of using more labor or more 
structures for its control, or increas- 
ing any costs associated with water 
use. As long as a flat rate is charged 
and water not metered to the con- 
sumer, there is always the strong 
tendency to let the tap run. With 
meters and charges based on the 
units of water used, there is much 
more incentive to keep uses to a min- 
imum. However, if water is so cheap 
that the effort of turning off the tap 
is greater than the cost, the tap will 
still not be turned off. In much of 
the United States, water is still too 
cheap to get good usage. . . . 


Water laws and policies may need 
to be reviewed and adjusted from 
time to time to allow for, and to en- 
courage, progress. Water adminis- 
tration must be considered in light 
of changing needs and importance of 
water to the mass of people. It has 
been estimated by Resources for the 
Future that by the year 2000, agri- 
culture as a way of life may be pretty 
much out, with only about 5% of the 
population engaged directly in this 
highly mechanized and scientifically 
controlled field. Urban living and 
greater use of natural recreation 
facilities may have to take the place 
of “growing up on the farm.” ... 

You people associated with the 
banking interests of the country will 
play a major role in this water de- 
velopment and in the transition that 
is bound to take place in so many 
areas. You are the ones who can as- 
sist with this evolution, rolling with 
the tide instead of bucking it. Water 
is not going to lose its value. It can- 
not be replaced by any synthetic. 
Water developments should be a good 
gamble for bankers. . . .—MR. CRID- 
DLE is state engineer of The State of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 


Meeting Credit Needs 
By Dr. G. B. Wood 


Specification lending requires that 
the farm be considered as a single 
unit of operation. The farm requires 
an open line of credit, designed to 
meet the specifications of short, in- 
termediate, and long-term capital re- 
quirements, with the farm real estate 
as the basic collateral supporting the 
loan. An expanded use of open-end 
mortgages would come closer to givy- 
ing the farm operator the open line 
of credit which he needs to finance 
the entire farming operation. There 
is a strong possibility that such a 
program of specification lending 
would reduce the cost of credit, both 
to farmers and to our agricultural 
credit system. 

The big question, of course, is: 
“Will the credit needs be met?” The 
answer rests largely with you, be- 
cause your attitudes will influence 
the policies of agricultural banking 
in the 1960s. Some of you today will 
construe my remarks as very aca- 
demic. Others will consider them with- 
out practical foundation in banking. 
Still others, I know, will look upon 


” No axe to grind! 


With offices of our own in all 3 states, we can 


and do supply prompt, on-the-spot, objective 
information and service in California, Oregon 


and Washington. 


NATIONAL 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon...SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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my suggestions as unrealistic and 
fanciful. 

My remarks are directed toward 
the commercial sector of agriculture. 
Iam confident that the needs of these 
farmers will be met by some one. 
Many farmers will find it impossible 
to obtain the kinds and amounts of 
credit that will be needed for sur- 
vival. This is the cold war of compe- 
tition at work. I know that greater 
selectivity will prevail as you care- 
fully appraise your bank policies in 
the 1960s. This is as it should be. 

In the final analysis, however, it is 
the earning capacity of the farm and 
the farmer that is basic in determin- 
ing the debt-carrying capacity of any 
given farm operation. I feel that we 
will meet the agricultural needs of 
1960s if we recognize that the debt- 
carrying capacity of our better 
farms and our commercial operators 
has increased in the last decade. At 
the same time, we also realize that 
the reverse is true for a large seg- 
ment of our farm population. 

The real test will be to develop 
those lending policies and procedures 
which will permit agriculture to 
make the transition in the 1960s. I 
have confidence that those of you 
here who know agriculture and bank- 
ing will contribute to the determina- 
tion of these new policies. It is a 
challenge which we must accept and 
carry out. DR. Woop is head of the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis. 


Proceedings Available 


At the conclusion of the Agricul- 
tural Conference, the speech mate- 
rial was given out in bound form to 
the attending delegates. Others who 
may wish to read the full transcript 
of the speeches may obtain copies, 
free of charge, by writing to Edgar 
T. Savidge, deputy manager, A.B.A., 
12 E. 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Three highway menaces are drink- 
ing, thumbing, and spooning, or hic, 
hike, and hug. 


The principal thing an inquisitive 
child learns is how little adults know. 


Home owner: A person who is al- 
ways on his way to a hardware store. 


With all those credit cards now, 
everyone has a fat pocketbook. 
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at last, an unlimited 


office copying machine 
the new ROYFAX™ by Royal McBee 


It overcomes the bothersome limitations of all previous copiers. 


COPIES EVERYTHING—Royfax is unlimited in what it will copy— 
print, pencil, crayon, ball-point pen, ink; all colors as well as any 
printed photograph. And it copies from all kinds of paper. 

COPIES PERMANENTLY— if you copy it on a Royfax, it will keep 
for an unlimited length of time, will last as long as the paper with- 
out fading or darkening due to heat or light. 

COPIES QUICKLY—the operator is unlimited by the working time of 
Royfax. The few seconds needed to produce a copy are just long 
enough to set up the next piece for copying. 

COPIES SAFELY—The solution tray is solidly fastened, surrounded 
by a waterproof well; the electrical mechanism is behind a shield 
and the current goes off when the cover is lifted. 


COPIES ANYWHERE—uwmlimited in location ...easy-to-carry Royfax 
can be used wherever there is an ordinary electric outlet. 


COPIES IN ANY LIGHT—Royfax works in unlimited number of light 
conditions ...no darkrooms needed. 


COPIES EASILY—the number of people who can operate Royfax is 
unlimited. Anyone can learn quickly without special training. 


COPIES UNLIMITED— Royfax can make aluminum offset plates, 
giving up to 20,000 copies. It can also reproduce originals on film. 


COPIES ECONOMICALLY — unlimited Royfax makes individual 


copies for just pennies per copy. 
ROYAL 


ROYAL McBEE CORP. «¢ Port Chester, New York 


Please give me full free information on the new unlimited 
office copying machine, the Royfax, by Royal McBee. 


Company 


Address 


Royal typewriters for best originals... Royfax for best copies. 
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A Public Relations Plan 
for Agriculture 


pens is not only the biggest 
single industry in the U.S.A., it 
is the most important, said Ralph L. 
Mohr, assistant cashier of The Ohio 
National Bank, Columbus, in an ad- 
dress before the annual convention 
of the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation in Boston. 

While telling about his bank’s pub- 
lic relations program for agriculture, 
Mr. Mohr stated: 

“BancOhio Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Columbus, operates 22 
affiliate banks in 20 counties in Ohio. 
[Ohio National is one of the affili- 
ates.] In almost all of these counties, 
agriculture is an important segment 
of the economy. BancOhio affiliates 
pool their knowledge and experience 
in the field of agricultural finance 
and promotion, as well as other phas- 
es of banking. Through BancOhio a 
type of clearing house attempts to 
formulate the kind of program that 
is best suited to the circumstances. 
In this respect, the program is the 
product of some 50 banking officers 
operating at the grassroot level in 
farm communities.” 


A Special Ad Committee 


Continuing, he said that Banc- 
Ohio Corporation has “a farm adver- 
tising and promotion committee of 
bank presidents that follow trends in 
agriculture and advise the affiliates 
on all types of newspaper, radio, di- 
rect mail, and basic public relations 
programs. About three years ago one 
of our farm representatives suggest- 
ed to the committee that we contact 
the Ohio State University College of 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
about a farm school for our affiliates. 


“Meetings were held to discuss the 
best ways the program we wanted 
could be outlined and presented and 
to arrange for extension specialists 
to lecture on the subjects selected. 
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CURRENT AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Poultrymen are unlikely to have as good a year in 1961 as they had 
in 1960. Prices for eggs, farm chickens, broilers and turkeys in 1960 
will average higher than in 1959. In 1961 egg, broiler, and turkey prices 
are likely to move back toward 1959 levels. 

Commercial supplies of milk products will be record high in 1961, al- 
though just slightly above levels of recent years. Commercial demand 
will probably again increase less than the population. Prices to farmers 
and to consumers for dairy products will average above a year earlier 
through March 1961. Thereafter, the level of price supports, to be an- 
nounced before next April 1 may be an important determinant of those 
levels. 

The total feed concentrate supply for 1960-61 is estimated at 270- 
million tons, 3% above 1959-60, and a record high for the seventh 
straight year. The big supply this year is the result of a generally 
favorable growing season, with production at a new high and record 
carryover stocks. 

The total U. S. wheat supply for the year beginning July 1, 1960, 
estimated at 2.7-billion bushels, is 11% above the previous record a 
year ago. Production is up about a quarter of a billion bushels, with 
exports expected to equal the all-time record reached in 1956-57 and 
domestic disappearance the same, the carryover on July 1, 1961 may 
be about 1%-billion bushels, up 200-million from July 1, 1960. 

The U.S. supply of edible fats, oils, and oilseeds in the 1960-61 mar- 
keting year is estimated at 14.1-billion pounds, slightly smaller than last 
year. Beginning stocks were smaller; output is expected to be slightly 
above the previous year. 

The 1960 crop of deciduous fruits is about 7% below the large 1959 
crop. Production of citrus fruit in 1960-61 is expected to be a little 
smaller than in 1959-60. The early and mid-season orange crop is ex- 
pected to be a little smaller than the 1959-60 crop, that of grapefruit 


slightly above last season. 
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We agreed that BancOhio members 
would be present at all meetings, to 
help interpret the information pre- 
sented by the extension specialists 
and to tie it in with our banking op- 
erations or to explain why it was not 
feasible for banking. The date the 
school was to be held and the place 
were mutually agreed upon so that it 
did not conflict with other schedules. 

“All men attending the school eith- 
er are or will be engaged directly 
with the farmers of their community. 
The major objective, therefore, is to 
furnish information on the features, 
characteristics and problems of 


This department is edited by MARY 


B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Prepared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture \ 


farming and farmers today. All infor- 
mation is designed to increase their 
ability to deal with farmers and to 
make our men better bankers, not 
farm specialists.” 

Mr. Maher said that “pictures tak- 
en the first day of school were used 
along with a story on a regularly 
scheduled television program. The 
pictures and story appeared in the 
Columbus Sunday Dispatch. This pa- 
per has a wide circulation in com- 
munities served by our affiliate banks. 
The school story was also used on 
the WBNS radio station by Bill Zipf, 
farm director. Each member of the 
class was asked to write his brief 
comments on the school, stating the 
high points of the course and what 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Teamwork of Banker Mitchell (right) and Purina Dealer Perritt 
has brought new farm income into the Florence market. 


“WHEN WE BACKED OUR PURINA DEALER 
WE HELPED THE WHOLE COMMUNITY” 


—says W. H. Mitchell, President, 


The First National Bank, Florence, Alabama 


Five years ago, H. M. Perritt called 
at The First National Bank of 
Florence to discuss his plan to open 
Farm Service and Supply Com- 
pany, Purina Dealership for the 
Tri-City Area. 


The Bank financed the construction 
of buildings on the Dealer’s land 
and aided in the purchase of grind- 
ing and mixing equipment for the 
Check-R-Mix mill. Later, as the 
Dealership grew, the Bank helped 
with the establishment of a grain 
bank and grain-drying service. Op- 
erating capital, available at the 
Bank, has enabled the Dealer to 
help many farmers with credit to 
increase their production. 


With the Bank’s support, Farm 
Service and Supply has developed 
into one of First National’s best cus- 
tomers. The Dealership, with the 
Bank’s aid, has helped Florence 


Area agriculture to higher income. 
This higher farm income has added 
to the business of the Tri-Cities and 
has increased the Bank’s volume. 


In Florence, as in many other cities 
in America, teamwork of the Bank 
and the Purina Dealer has proved 
a community service as well as good 
business. 

* * * 


The First National Bank of Florence 
makes loans direct to producers of 
milk, meat and eggs in the Florence 
Area. Many of these farmers are cus- 
tomers of Farm Service and Supply 
Company. The Bank has had no losses 
on such loans. The Dealer’s service 
to farmers is considered additional 
protection for loans. The Dealer sup- 
plies practical feeding and manage- 
ment information to farm folks and 
his services fill a need that is essen- 
tial to modern livestock and poultry 
production. 


SERVICE 


PURINA...vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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he thought should be discontinued or 
changed, as well as any new subjects 
to be added and why. The committee 
studied these letters and some chang- 
es have been made every year. These 
letters are read by top management 
and have been very enlightening, un- 
covering abilities and talent not 
realized before. 

“As a result of service to the 
school, the Ohio State University 
College of Agriculture staff reported 
that they gained definite benefits: 
they learned to know the banks and 
bankers who serve the agricultural 
area in which they operate and the 
extent to which the banks can serve 
the farmers’ credit needs on a day- 
to-day basis. It has given the staff 
a broader practical knowledge which 
has helped them in counseling with 
the farmer on his problems.” 


Directors and Audit 
Control in Small Banks 


*¢ 4 N informed, interested board of 

directors is an invaluable asset 
to management, not only in establish- 
ing policies, but in public relations 
with stockholders, depositors, and 
prospective customers,” said Marion 
Y. Bucknell, president, Bank of Upper 
Lake, Calif., in a discussion of “A 
Country Banker’s View” at the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Women’s 
convention in Pasadena. “Being a 
part of the bank, yet not too close, 
they have contacts not available to 
management.” 

On the subject of directors, Mrs. 
Bucknell pointed out that they “are 
responsible for proper audit control 
for the prevention of embezzlements.” 

“In a small bank it is not possible,” 
she said, “to hire a full time auditor 
and it becomes the duty of manage- 
ment to provide proper means to in- 
sure trustworthiness of employees. 
While in small banks we feel that we 
know our employees so well we cannot 
conceive that such action would be 
possible, it has happened time after 
time that a most trusted employee, 
often employed for many years, has 
yielded to temptation. Management 
has a responsibility to its employees, 
as well as its directors and stock- 
holders, to remove this temptation by 
paying salaries in line with others in 
the area, and providing adequate 
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methods of audit control best suited 
to the needs of its own bank.” 

Mrs. Bucknell pointed out that 
management, with the cooperation of 
directors, must have effective policies 
to coordinate all the bank’s activities. 


Farm Bureau Boosts 
Exports of Farm Products 


RM products can achieve larger 

markets in Europe through a 
specialized service of the American 
Farm Bureau, the New York State 
Department of Commerce reported 
in its latest “Foreign Trade Oppor- 
tunities” bulletin. 

The department cited the service 
being offered by the Foreign Trade 
Office of the American Farm Bureau, 
located in Rotterdam, Holland. The 
Rotterdam office is now assisting 
producers of beans, frozen poultry, 
potato flakes, wine and other farm 
products to develop and maintain 
European markets. The Foreign 
Trade Office utilizes marketing data 
and a wide range of promotional and 
technical services to expand the sale 
of American farm products in Eu- 
rope. 

Food producers seeking foreign 
markets may obtain detailed infor- 
mation on the program by writing to 
George Dietz, director of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Foreign Trade 
Center, Groothandelsgebouw, Sta- 
tionsplein 50, Rotterdam, Holland. 


#1 Essential for Success 


HE ability of the farmer to adjust 

his business to commercial farm 
operations is the number one essen- 
tial for success now, and in the fu- 
ture, according to T. P. Axton, a 
member of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president of the Lafay- 
ette Savings Bank, Lafayette, Ind. 
Mr. Axton participated in a recorded 
radio broadcast released to 400 radio 
stations the end of October under the 
sponsorship of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

The program includes recorded in- 
terviews on agricultural problems 
between Don Lerch, Jr., agricultural 
and public affairs consultant of 
Washington, D. C., and such national 
figures as the presidential candi- 
dates, Senator John F. Kennedy and 
Vice-president Richard M. Nixon. 
Recordings were mailed to radio sta- 
tions throughout the country. 


4-H Club Week Mar.4-11 


BOUT 2,302,000 4-H Club members 
A in America will observe National 
4-H Club Week from March 4 to 11. 
These youth, 10 to 21 years old, be- 
long to more than 94,200 local clubs 
in all 50 States and Puerto Rico, 
Since 1914, when Federal legislation 
was passed to help finance and con- 
duct 4-H Club work, about 21,332,000 
young people have taken part in the 
“learn by doing” program. Today 
4-H is nearly everywhere—in almost 
every community and county, coast 
to coast, north and south. 


d-Area Farm Meetings 


PPORTUNITIES FOR AGRICULTURE” 

was the theme of five area 
agricultural meetings held in vari- 
ous sections of Florida under the aus- 
pices of the Agricultural Division 
of the Florida Bankers Association. 
C. E. Clark, agricultural consultant of 
the First National Bank, Miami, is 
the chairman of the division. 

Although the program for all of 
the meetings followed the same gen- 
eral pattern, some of the topics were 
handled by different speakers. 

The purpose of these meetings was 
to bring bankers, professional agri- 
cultural workers, prominent farm- 
ers, ranchers, growers, and others in- 
terested in agriculture together to 
discuss local conditions as they re- 
late to banking, business, and agri- 
culture. Key bankers acted as mod- 
erators of the meetings in the five 
cities. 


Agricultural Industry Forum 
ergs Change in Agriculture 


and Industry” will be the 
theme for the third annual Univer- 
sity of Illinois Agricultural Indus- 
tries Forum on January 31 and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1961. 

General sessions featuring nation- 
ally known authorities are planned, 
along with special-interest groups. 

Special sessions are scheduled for 
those interested in marketing live- 
stock, grain, dairy products, poultry 
and eggs, machinery and equipment, 
chemicals, fertilizer, seed and feed. 

Those interested in the program 
may write to the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of 
Illinois, 305 Mumford Hall, Urbana. 
Those who have attended previous 
forums will receive programs as soon 
as arrangements are complete. 
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The new Smith-Corona 400 at Knoll Assoclates 


1. Push-Button ribbon control, ex- 
clusive on the 400, selects carbon or 
fabric ribbon at the touch of a finger. 


2 

2. Automatic paper Injector guaran- 
tees quick, in-and-out handling of every 
page and perfectly placed margins. 


3. Push-Button Copymatic impression 
control automatically assures you of 
perfect originals and crisper carbons. 


EXPAND 


4. Push-Button word control corrects 
errors instantly, automatically provides 
normal, half and expand spacing. 


5. Push-Button ON-OFF switch lights 
up when the power is on. No fumbling 
under the keyboard for hidden switches. 


Introducing Push-Button Typing 
on the new Smith-Corona 400 


EASY-TO-USE PUSH-BUTTONS con- 
trol every one of the features on the 
fast, quiet, new Smith-Corona 400 
Electric. What's more, the keyboard is 
gently curved to fit the typist’s fingers. 
Its slope is comfortably correct. @ The 


very latest engineering achievements. 
It is the world’s most advanced electric 
typewriter. m The result is the best- 
looking letters and statements that 
have ever represented your bank. 


The complete, colorful, in- 
formative guide to typewriters, 
compiled by Smith-Corona to 
give you all the facts you need 
before you buy. For a free 
copy, call your Smith-Corona 
representative or write Smith- 


result is the easiest typing your sec- 
retary has ever enjoyed. 
Inside, the 400 makes use of the 
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Call your Smith-Corona represent- 
ative for a demonstration of the new 
400 Electric. Or just write on your 
letterhead to the address at the right. 


Corona, 410 Park Ave., New 
York 22,N.¥Y. No obligation, 
of course. 


FREE 64-PAGE “BUYERS’ DIGEST ~F TYPEWRITER FACTS” 


Is/c/ 


SMITH -CORGNA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
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Progress Doesn't 


Just Happen 


One reason why America’s banks have grown 


bigger, better, and stronger can be found in the 


_ bankers themselves who, through their American 


Bankers Association, are constantly exploring 


paths toward greater efficiency and service. 


RICHARD L. KRAYBILL 


opposite sides of the country. 

Now, 15 years later, chance 
brought these two men together in 
a large, central city for an unex- 
pected reunion. Over a leisurely din- 
ner they renewed memories of their 
wartime experiences. 

When the waiter tactfully placed 
the check midway between them, 
Tom quickly scooped it up. “This is 
on me,” he announced. He waved off 
George’s protests saying that he had 
just cashed a check at his hotel. 

“Better give it to me,’ George 
laughed. “I can go you one better. I 
just borrowed a hundred through my 
hotel.” 

“How’d you manage that?” 

“No harder than your cashing that 
check.” 


‘ the war they had settled on 


Some of the many areas in which the A.B.A. serves all its 
members are clearly illustrated on this display board 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


AT WORK" FOR YOUR BANK 


George began to explain about the 
ready-credit account he had at his 
hometown bank, but Tom interrupt- 
ed. “Oh, I know all about that. My 
bank is offering the same thing, only 
it goes by a different name. By the 
way, may I see one of those checks ?” 

“Sure!” George slid the book 
across the table. “They’re no differ- 
ent from any other check.” 

“Gee, they do look just like mine,” 
Tom agreed, “even to those funny- 
looking numbers strung across the 
bottom.” He was referring, of course, 
to the magnetic ink encoding on the 
check. 

If they’d wanted to pursue the 
subject further, they would have 
found a number of other things their 
widely-separated banks had in com- 
mon: an educational program to com- 


TELL You, 
THE BANKING BUSINESS JusT 
ISNT WHAT IT USED To Be ]* 


Both banks and bankers have changed, 
as shown by Girard Trust of Philadelphia 


bat inflation; an emphasis on one- 
stop banking in their promotional 
programs; and even the modernized 
appearance of the bank buildings. 

If either had known what went on 
behind the scenes in banking, they 
could have extended the list consid- 
erably. They would have found sim- 
ilarities in their banks’ personnel 
training programs, security and pro- 
tective measures, and operational 
systems and procedures. In more 
things, in fact, than even most bank- 
ers realize. 

All of these things don’t just hap- 
pen. They are the result of an or- 
ganization of 17,371 banks and 
branches. Although genuinely com- 
petitive and staunchly independent, 
they have banded together voluntar- 
ily to find the solutions to problems. 


Typical of many task forces is this A.B.A. Committee that 
stopped work just long enough to pose for this shot 
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A better understanding and appreciation of banking starts in 
the classroom where a banker pinch-hits for the teacher 


It is through the American Bank- 
ers Association that banks reap the 
benefits that group action alone can 
provide. In more precise terms, it 
could be called a service organization 
of bankers designed to promote the 
usefulness of banks in the public in- 
terest. 


Two Specific Examples 

Let’s go back to Tom and George 
for a couple of examples. Take the 
idea of ready-credit which originated 
with a bank in Boston. It was devel- 
oped, tested, and offered to the public 
in that city. The response showed 
that many people wanted the new 
service. 

As a result banks all across the 
country were soon introducing this 
novel service to their customers. 
They were able to do it quickly and 
efficiently—largely because 
A.B.A.’s Instalment Credit Commit- 
tee served as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation making the facts available 
to all. 

The other example is the develop- 
ment of magnetic ink encoding to 
mechanize check-handling through- 
out the country. The steadily grow- 
ing volume of checks and the mount- 
ing costs of handling them combined 
to create a serious problem for 
banks. The ultimate alternatives were 
obvious: automation or limitation. 

It was here that the A.B.A. Bank 
Management Committee stepped in 
and performed a public service that 
no bank alone could have done. A 
small group of bankers from differ- 
ent regions of the country was as- 
signed the task of developing a prac- 
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tical system to mechanize the move- 
ment of checks. 

Working with equipment manufac- 
turers, the Federal Reserve System, 
printers, and typographers, these 
men successfully completed one of 
the most significant steps taken in 
the history of banking operations. 

Why were these particular exam- 
ples chosen? They were selected by 
chance rather than design. Actually, 
the records are loaded with other 
cases that would have served equally 
well to show how bankers, through 
their A.B.A., are expanding and im- 
proving services for their customers. 
This includes studies of such innova- 
tions as on-the-job banking, no-pass- 
book savings, boat financing, per- 
sonal money orders, and incentive 
savings plans, just to reel off a few 
at random. 


Other Broad Areas Served 

On the national scale are pro- 
grams dealing with state and Federal 
legislation, urban renewal, monetary 
policies, economic growth without 
inflation, and many others. Typical 
of the internal subjects being ex- 
plored are: market research; invest- 
ment opportunities; automation; 
and personnel training. 

Add all these varied activities to- 
gether and the total comes to more 
than just the sum of the parts. This 
total is reflected in the new face that 
banking has acquired just within the 
last generation. To appreciate this it 
is necessary to look back 30 years 
and consider the image that the pub- 
lic then held of the “typical” banker. 

According to the cartoonists of 


A Senator’s-eye view of bankers as they prepare to testify 
before the Senate Banking Committee in Washington 


the day he was an unsmiling, walrus- 
moustached, paunchy figure in morn- 
ing coat, striped pants, and a vest 
covered with dollar signs. When he 
left his fortress-like building a liver- 
ied footman would help him into a 
mile-long limousine. 

Today we see that he has shaved, 
swapped his formal attire for a 
sports jacket, and enjoys laughing 
and talking with people. He has 
moved from the arsenal to a glass- 
fronted modernistic building to 
which he rides in a compact car. 


How the Change Was Made 

The symbolic change that has 
taken place in one generation was ef- 
fected by the bankers themselves 
working through their A.B.A. The 
secret behind this success can be 
traced directly to the desire of bank- 
ers everywhere to do a better job for 
their customers and communities. 

The results of their efforts can 
also be seen in a number of tangible 
ways. And it isn’t necessary to go 
back 30 years to find such evidence. 

For example, in the last 15 years 
the number of banks and branches 
rose about 31%; deposits were up 
66%; and assets increased 71%. 

Even more amazing are the figures 
on the different kinds of services per- 
formed by banks. It wasn’t so many 
years ago that the three basic func- 
tions were carried out with rigid 
simplicity: To accept and safeguard 
deposits; to transfer funds; and to 
make sound loans. Today banks offer 
30, 40, or more different services to 
their customers. 

One bank recently made a count 
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and came up with a total of 125 serv- 
ices it offered. This didn’t include 
any of the more unusual ones that 
some banks offer—selling subway 
tokens; assisting in the distribution 
of drivers’ licenses; locating homes 
for the employees of a new business. 

Hand in hand with this new 
growth in service is the banker’s 
changed attitude toward advertising. 
Far from the close-mouthed policy of 
the past, banks now proudly an- 
nounce their advances and innova- 
tions. To do this they’re spending 
814 times as much as they spent in 
1945. Here, too, the A.B.A. helps by 
providing well-planned advertising 
programs. 

Through its working groups and 
educational programs the A.B.A. 
keeps bankers abreast of the rapidly 
changing needs for services, it 
spreads knowledge and understand- 
ing of banking and economic prob- 
lems, it develops competent person- 
nel for banks, and it constantly 
raises the standards and efficiency of 
bank management. 


A Well-Planned Team 


These massive jobs of research, 
education, and dissemination of in- 
formation would be impossible with- 
out efficient organization. That’s 
imperative when you consider that 
nearly a thousand bankers serve on 
committees and untold numbers 
stand behind them ready to assist 
when and where needed. 

To avoid duplication of effort and 
to make sure that all important as- 
pects of banking are adequately cov- 
ered, the A.B.A. operates along well- 
planned departmental lines. 

When a bank joins the A.B.A. it 
automatically is placed in one of two 
major divisions. These are the Na- 
tional Bank Division or the State 
Bank Division. No bank can belong 
to both, and the titles clearly indicate 
into which division each will go. 

In addition there are two other 
major divisions—the Savings Divi- 
sion and the Trust Division. All 
member banks are eligible to join 
either or both of these depending on 
the nature of their operations. 

Each of these four major divisions 
is further broken down into a num- 
ber of committees; the task forces of 
the A.B.A. In the National Bank and 
State Bank divisions much of the 
committee work deals with legisla- 
tion and relations with governmental 
agencies. In the Savings and Trust 
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divisions the committee assignments 
cover the special interests of the 
members and include operational, 
promotional, and legislative matters 
specifically related to the field. 

Seven major committees have also 
been permanently established to in- 
vestigate areas of common interest 
to banks without regard to division 
lines. They include the Agricultural, 
Bank Management, Country Bank 
Operations, Credit Policy, Economic 
Policy, Instalment Credit, and Small 
Business Credit committees. 

To pinpoint responsibility for sub- 
jects that might normally fall under 
more than one of these groups—or 
none of them—the A.B.A. has set up 
more than 15 specialized committees. 
A glance at some of the titles sug- 
gests the nature of these commit- 
tees: Bank Executive and Staff De- 
velopment Committee; Federal De- 
posit Insurance Committee; Mort- 
gage Finance Committee; Public Re- 
lations Committee; and Research 
Committee. 

Next are the groups that have 
been created to perform definite 
functions. Among these are _ the 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
the American Institute of Banking, 
the Foundation for Education in 
Economics, and the Executive Coun- 


cil. This latter group is the govern- 
ing body of the A.B.A. between an- 
nual Conventions where officers are 
chosen, policies determined, reports 
made, and official actions taken. 
Finally are the departments, 
manned by staff members, which pro- 
vide specific services. These include 
the Advertising Department, the 
A.B.A,. Library, BANKING Magazine, 
the Legal Department, the News Bu- 
reau, and the Printing Department. 


People Still Don’t Know 

Tom and George, representing the 
millions of Americans who use bank 
services, are aware of some of the 
fruits of this effort. But they can’t 
know them all and they seldom ap- 
preciate the continuing need for 
banks to work together. This was evi- 
dent as they left the restaurant. 

A small placard, half-hidden be- 
hind the cashier’s counter near the 
door, caught their attention. It said: 
“Our bank won’t serve meals if we 
won’t cash checks.” 

They both laughed and Tom said, 
“T guess that bank doesn’t have to 
worry about any competition.” 

“You can say that again,” George 
agreed. He casually glanced at a 
much larger sign prominently dis- 
played—We Honor Credit Cards. 


Especially helpful to bankers are the many displays of services and products that 
are an important part of the conventions held throughout the country 

during the year. It is here, too, that bankers often find 

the pleasant and advantageous opportunity 

to renew old friendships and 
“a to make new ones 


But the greatest 
benefit to all bankers is the 


chance to hear first-hand the opinions and 
experiences of outstanding authorities and specialists 
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looking 
for 
ways 
to help 
a customer 
with 
extraordinary 
needs? 


Cast your eyes over our new brochure, 
“Heller and Its Relationships 
with Banks” 


When your policy makes it inadvisable, or 
your commitments make it impossible, to 
meet the borrowing requirements of a po- 
tentially sound customer, turn to Heller. 
One of Heller's adaptable financing plans 
may not only satisfy the customer but 
meanwhile keep him as a depositor of 
your bank. When he outgrows our services 
we return him to you, bigger and better. 
Certainly a good way to make friends and 
hold customers! 

Our new brochure puts Lending Officers 
in better position to advise. The coupon 
brings you your copy—no obligation. 


One billion dollars 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 e 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles14 


annually for industry 


Walter E. Heller & Company, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois, Dept. B-12 
Gentlemen: [ Please send me your brochure “Heller and Its Relationships with Banks."’ 0 Have Heller executive call on me. 


Ban 


Address 
Zone. State 
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National bank’s charge for special 
account check books held not sub- 
ject to Maryland sales tax. 


The Maryland Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Sales Tax Division, had 
ruled that where a national bank 
provided its customers with special 
account check books which con- 
tained 15 checks and charged its 
customers $1.50 therefor, this con- 
stituted a sale of the check books 
and a sales tax thereon should have 
been collected by the bank from the 
customer under the Maryland Re- 
tail Sales Act. 

The bank argued that it was not 
selling the books to its customers, 
that the $1.50 which it collected was 
a charge for services to be rendered, 
and, therefore, that it had no obli- 
gation to collect and pay a sales tax. 

The Maryland Circuit Court for 
Frederick County agreed with the 
bank and reversed the ruling made 
by the Maryland Comptroller. 

It had been shown that the $1.50 
charge did not in any way reflect 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Sales Tax — Passbooks — Fictitious 


Payee — Other Cases 


the actual cost of the paper and 
printing of the checks. In fact, each 
check book cost the bank 11 cents. 
With this point clearly established, 
the court stated that the Comptrol- 
ler’s finding that the $1.50 was the 
sale price of the check book and that 
the transaction constituted a sale 
of personal property subject to a 
sales tax was “quite a naive and un- 
realistic view of the transaction. 
The bank would thus receive $1.50 
for the book which cost it 11 cents. 
The great amount of profit suggests 
there are other considerations. Ac- 
tually, the evidence is undisputed 
that the charge is for services and 
the check book is incidental to per- 
formance of the service.” 

The court indicated in its opinion 
that the only other states which 
have ruled on the taxability of spe- 
cial checking accounts are Califor- 
nia and Ohio. The tax officials of 
these states have concluded that 
special checking accounts are not 
subject to sales tax because the 
consideration paid constitutes a 
service charge. Farmers & Mechan- 
ics-Citizens Nat. Bank of Frederick 


QUESTION BOX 


A BANK for 10 years made FHA and VA mortgage loans and annually 
sold about 50% of the outstanding mortgages after holding them for approxi- 
mately three months. It was shown that the loans were made originally with 
the intention of selling them quickly to obtain additional funds to cover 
demands for other loans of a more profitable nature. Do these gains or losses 
resulting from the sales constitute ordinary or capital gains or losses? 

The Internal Revenue Service ruled that the mortgages constituted property 
held primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course of the bank’s 
business rather than capital assets held for investment purposes. Therefore, 
the gains or losses are ordinary, rather than capital, gains or losses. Internal 
Revenue Bulletin, Rev. Rul. 60-846, November 7, 1960. 


v. Comptroller of Treasury of Mary- 
land (Cir. Ct., Frederick County, 
No. 3598) 29 U. S. Law Week 2193. 


PASSBOOKS 


Federal Government may recover 
from bank amount of taxes due 
Government by bank depositor al- 
though Government failed to pre- 
sent depositor’s savings passbook. 


Banks are, in general, not re- 
quired to pay a savings account 
without production of the passbook. 
This is practically an invariable 
provision in bank by-laws. Regula- 
tion Q of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System con- 
tains a similar provision. In fact, it 
has become statutory law in some 
states. 

New York, for instance, has such 
a statute. Section 238(3) of the 
Banking Law provides that a sav- 
ings bank shall not pay a deposit or 
portion of a deposit unless the pass- 
book of the depositor is produced. 

Despite this statutory provision, 
the United States District Court for 
New York recently ruled that even 
though the Federal Government had 
failed to present the depositor’s 
passbook as required by the statute, 
it was entitled to recover from the 
bank the amount of taxes due the 
Government by the depositor. 

A notice of Federal lien and war- 
rant for distraint attaching the sav- 
ings account had been served by the 
United States upon the bank in an 
attempt to collect a depositor’s de- 
linquent income taxes. The bank re- 
fused to pay because the Govern- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Civic Center Office, The Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans 


The great value of Brandt Automatic Cashiers to 
banks is emphasized in a letter from the Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans reproduced herewith. 


This bank purchased their first Brandt many 
years ago. A total of 61 Cashiers have been pur- 
chased by this bank as well as Brandt coin counting 
and packaging equipment. 


The complete Brandt line consists of electrically 
and manually operated Brandt Automatic Cashiers, 
motor driven coin sorters and counters, motor 
driven and hand operated coin counters and pack- 
agers, also coin wrappers and bill straps. 


Write for detailed information or free trial. 


PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS 


BRANDT 


AUTOMATIC CASHIER Co. 


WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


Brondt® Cashier® 
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He 
“retired, 
toured 
Europe 
without 
a dime 


of his 


own! 


They caught him a few weeks later, but he 
had already spent many of the tens and 
twenties stuffed inside his brief case. 
Funny thing, too. The bank where he 
worked regarded him as an “honest, 
trusted” employee. These days he has 
lots of company. Dishonest employees are 
stealing from banks at a record rate. Good 
reason why you should review your bank’s 
insurance program now with your inde- 
pendent agent or broker. Bankers Blanket 
Bonds (including special catastrophe pro- 
tection) written by Fireman’s Fund and 
National Surety can give your bank full 
protection from fraudulent, dishonest or 
criminal acts. Look to the Fund of Experi- 
ence — safeguard your bank’s financial 
resources—before one of your employees 
heads South, or North, East, or West. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
Central Bonding Offices: 

3333 CALIFORNIA STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 
110 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
ment had failed to produce the 
depositor’s passbook. In this action 
by the United States to recover the 
amount of the levy, the court 
granted judgment for the Govern- 
ment. 

Although the court did not say so, 
strict adherence to the requirement 


| that the depositor’s passbook must 
| be presented would almost always 


prevent recovery in situations such 
as the instant case since usually, of 
course, the depositor has possession 
of the passbook and it is not prob- 
able that he would willingly surren- 
der it. United States v. Bowery 
Savings Bank (Dist. Ct., N.Y.) 185 
Fed. Supp. 30. 


FICTITIOUS PAYEE 


| Knowledge of one of two signers of 


checks that named payees were not 
to have interest in checks made 
payees fictitious, and checks were 


| bearer instruments. 


Although the Uniform Negotia- 


| ble Instruments Act does not ex- 
| pressly so provide, it has been uni- 
| formly held that where a check is 
_ drawn to the order of an actual 
| person not intended by the drawer 
| to have any interest in the check, 
| such an instrument is payable to a 


fictitious payee and it is bearer 
paper. 
What is the result where two sig- 


| natures are required on checks and 
| only one of the signers knows that 


the named payees have no right to 


| the checks? The Texas Court of 


Civil Appeals, noting that the ques- 


| tion was one of first impression in 


Texas, adopted the rule supported 


| by the weight of authority and de- 
cided that the checks were bearer 
| instruments, requiring no endorse- 


ment to pass title. 

This was an action against the 
drawee banks to recover the amount 
of several hundred checks, bearing 


| forged endorsements, paid by the 


banks over a 3-year period. The de- 
positor had authorized its checks to 
be paid on the joint signatures of 
its payroll clerk and comptroller. 
The clerk, for three years at least, 
had made a career of making checks 
payable to former employees, sign- 
ing them and then procuring the 
signature of the comptroller who 


| was unaware of the fraudulent 


scheme. 
The clerk would forge the payee’s 
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endorsements, cash the checks and | 
convert the proceeds to his own use. | 


No one else in the depositor’s em- 
ploy was aware that the named 
payees had no right to the checks. 

Section 9(3) of the Uniform Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act (Texas 
Civ. Stat. Anno., Art. 5932) provides 
that an instrument is payable to 
bearer when it is payable to the 
order of a fictitious or nonexisting 
person, and “such fact is known to 
the person making it so payable.” 

The court noted the well estab- 
lished rule that payees who are real 
persons actually in existence may 
be fictitious persons under §9(8). 
The intention of the person making 
the checks “so payable” that the 
payees have no interest in the 
checks, is determinative. Who was 
the person making the check so pay- 
able in this case? The faithless 
clerk, said the court. The knowledge 
and intent of the fraudulent signer 
was controlling. The checks were, 
therefore, payable to fictitious pay- 
ees, were bearer paper not requir- 
ing the endorsements of the named 
payees and the drawee banks were 
not liable for paying the checks. Any 
other rule, said the court, “would 
impose an insuperable burden on 
the drawee.” Dorsey v. Houston Na- 
tional Bank (Tex. Civ. App.) 338 
S.W. (2d) 540. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Tax on bank deposit. The Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System recently ruled that payment 
by member banks of a state intangi- 
ble personal property tax on bank 


deposits will not be considered a | 
payment of interest on such deposit | 


within the meaning of §19 of the 


Federal Reserve Act regardless of | 
whether the tax is levied against | 


the bank or the depositor. 1960 Fed. 
Res. Bull. 1124. 


Ultra vires lease. Where national 
bank brought action against land- 
lord to set aside unexpired lease 
because execution of lease was in 
violation of statutes, and defendant 
moved to dismiss complaint on 
ground that even if lease was ultra 
vires the bank could not raise the 
question, court ruled that bank had 
a right to maintain the action. Perth 
Amboy National Bank v. Brodsky 
(Dist. Ct., N.Y.) 185 Fed. Supp. 217. 
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control 
banking 
time... 


with the 
NEW 


4001-9 
BA ECORDER 


Accurate time records are mandatory for a bank. The 
wage-hour laws require accurate accounting of employee 
time. Then, too, it is necessary that time of entry and leaving 
safe deposit vaults be recorded. 

The new Lathem 4001-5 does both of these time-keeping 
jobs. It records hours, minutes, month and date, and year. 
Use a time card and you have a payroll time recorder. Use a 
safe deposit entry form and you get an indisputable record 
of the time of each entry and departure. 

Even the design of this Lathem recorder is in keeping 
with the modern, functional appearance of today’s banking 
equipment. Gone is the old-fashioned, awkward time re- 
corder shape. Your Lathem fits in beautifully no matter 
where you locate it. 

And the price? Less than a standard typewriter! Mail the 
coupon for full details today. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 


i 
i 


90 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 

GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me full informa- 
tion, including prices, about the Lathem 4001-5 Banker’s Time 
Recorder. 

NAME 
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BANKING NEWS 


Bank Legislation in 86th Congress Summarized and Sent 
fo A.B.A. Members; 4 Out of 5 Major Legislative Aims Enacted 


Carl Bimson Urges Banks 
fo Plan Ahead for Huge 
Customer Increase in 70s 


Anticipates Consumer Markets by 
1970 Will Be 35% to 40% Larger 

“Today the customer is king—let’s 
face it,’ Carl A. Bimson, president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and of the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, said in an address on 
“Looking Ahead with the A.B.A.” at 
the annual convention of the Iowa 
Bankers Association. 

“The consumer not only has be- 
come a bigger earner, but he has be- 
come a bigger spender and a bigger 
saver, too,” said Mr. Bimson. “Total 
personal consumption expenditures 
in 1929 amounted to $79-billion. 
They amount to about $300-billion 
today. Personal savings in the Twen- 
ties—before the depression took ef- 
fect—reached a peak of a little more 
than $4-billion a year. Today they 
amount to about $24-billion annual- 
ly.” 

Mr. Bimson said that the popula- 
tion increase in the next 10 years 
will probably be about 28,000,000 
and that the rise in the standard of 
living promises at least to match that 
of the Fifties. 


By 1970 50-million More People 

“These factors,” he said, “together 
mean that by 1970 total consumer 
markets in the United States are go- 
ing to be 35% to 40% larger. Not 
only that, but the age bracket of 
consumers is going to be consider- 
ably different. By 1970 there will be 
almost 50,000,000 people between the 
ages of 15 and 29. Today there are 
about 36,000,000. The greatest gain 
from the middle Sixties onward is 
going to be in the 20- to 24-year-old 
bracket. These people are going to 
be wage-earning consumers. They 
will be looking for bigger and better 
financial services. If we don’t give it 
to them, someone else will. The suc- 
cess enjoyed today by nonbank finan- 
cial institutions is proof enough of 

Mr. Bimson added: 

“It seems obvious that if we are to 
compete effectively for these new 
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A 22-page printed summary of 
banking legislation enacted and con- 
sidered by the second session of the 
86th Congress was mailed recently 


| by the American Bankers Associa- 


tion to its entire membership. 

The booklet, prepared by the Asso- 
ciation’s Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee, describes the chief provisions 
of 17 measures on which the A.B.A. 
took a position during the recent 
Congressional session. Of these, the 
booklet reports, seven were enacted 
into law and 10 were considered but 
did not pass prior to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress in September. The 
summary points out that these 10 
bills can be expected to be reintro- 
duced in the 87th Congress which 
convenes in January. Also summar- 
ized are eight additional bills and 
laws pertinent to banking. 

Entitled Banking Legislation in 


consumers’ disposable dollars in the 
decade ahead and if we expect these 
young people to come to us for their 
financial needs, we will have to pro- 
vide more new services such as ‘in- 
plant banking.’ We need to make it 
more convenient for factory workers 
and others to do business with us. 

“We will need to convince people 
—especially the younger ones—that 
we can not only serve their financial 
needs better—and in more ways than 
any other competing financial insti- 
tution—but we are willing and an- 
xious to do so. 

“We must make sure that our 
physical facilities are adequate to 
care for our present and anticipated 
customers. We should make every ef- 
fort to see that our bank is a warm 
and friendly place. By this I mean 
not only in physical appearance but 
in the attitudes of our personnel. 
Employee attitudes, their desire to 
be of assistance, their friendly smile 
and word of welcome, as well as their 
knowledge of their job and the serv- 
ices they have to sell are a reflection 
of the type of bank we run. 

“These are little things, but they 
will either attract customers to you 
or will drive them from you.” 


the Second Session, 86th Congress, 
the booklet was issued with a cover- 
ing letter by the newly elected Asso- 
ciation president, Carl A. Bimson of 
Phoenix, Ariz. In the letter, Mr. Bim- 
son, who is president of the Valley 
National Bank of Phoenix, said that a 
knowledge of the Association’s legis- 
lative program on the part of each 
banker is essential, and urged bank- 
ers to read the booklet carefully. 

In a foreword to the publication, 
Chairman M. Monroe Kimbrel of the 
Federal Legislative Committee states 
that “due to the cooperation of 
A.B.A.’s membership and the able 
leadership of a number of senators 
and representatives, a large segment 
of our legislative program has been 
enacted into law.” 

Mr. Kimbrel, noting that 4 out of 
5 major legislative objectives of the 
Association were enacted into law 
during the 86th Congress, urged that 
bankers “not relax their efforts to 
obtain favorable consideration of 
legislation, thereby preserving a 
strong banking structure.” Mr. Kim- 
brel is executive vice-president, First 
National Bank, Thomson, Ga. 


A.1.B.’s Executive Council 
Will Meet in Florida on 
Jan. 23-27, Darr Announces 


The annual midwinter meeting of 
the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking will be 
held at the Diplomat Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Fla., January 23-27, 1961, it 
has been announced by Milton F. 
Darr, Jr., president of the Institute, 
and vice-president, LaSalle Nation- 
al Bank, Chicago. 

The Executive Council, which is 
the governing body of the A.I.B., 
consists of 12 members elected from 
various sections of the country, the 
elected national officers of the Insti- 
tute, and the immediate past presi- 
dent. 

The meeting in Hollywood is an 
executive session to discuss the poli- 
cies and programs of the Institute. 
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Lending Policies Under New National Administration 
Will Be Theme of 13th National Credit Conference 


Bank lending policies under a new 
national administration in Washing- 


ton will be the central theme for dis- | 
cussions at the 13th National Credit | 


Conference of the American Bankers 
Association, which will meet at the 
La Salle Hotel in Chicago, January 
23-24, 1961, according to Carl M. 
Flora, chairman of the Credit Policy 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association, who has announced a 
tentative program for the meeting. 

Mr. Flora, who is vice-president of 
The First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, said that the program for 
the two days was being arranged with 
an objective of providing top credit 
executives in banking with a well 
rounded appraisal of conditions as 
they may develop in the 1960s with 
regard not only to domestic financial 
policies but also foreign competition, 
inflation, and other factors which 
have an important effect on bank 
lending. 


Bimson Heads Banker Speakers 


Speakers representing banking 
during the two days will be headed by 
A.B.A. President Carl A. Bimson, 
president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

The tentative program for the two 
days follows: 


Morning Session 
Monday, January 28,10 A.M. 

Address by Mr. Bimson. 

Address by Clair C. Lasher, general 
manager, General Electric Company, 
Phoenix. 

Address on economic growth with- 
out inflation by Casimir A. Sienkie- 
wicz, president, Central-Penn Na- 


Carl M. Flora 
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C. A. Sienkiewicz 


tional Bank in Philadelphia, 


Afternoon Session 
2 P.M. 

Address on agricultural credit by 
M. Monroe Kimbrel, executive vice- 
president, The First National Bank, 
Thomson, Ga. 

Address on mortgage financing by 
D. C. Sutherland, senior vice presi- 
dent, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco. 

Address by Morris J. Vollmer, vice- 
president and treasurer, A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Address on tax equality by Howard 
J. Stoddard, president, Michigan Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 


Morning Session 
Tuesday, January 24, 9:30 A.M. 

Address on small business by 
Philip S. Shoemaker, vice-president, 
Pittsburgh National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Address on consumer instalment 
credit by Thomas C. Boushall, chair- 
man of the board, The Bank of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond. 

Address by George Bunker, chair- 
man of the board, The Martin Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

Address on business outlook by 
Donald MacArthur, treasurer, Sears 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 


Afternoon Session 


Panel on the “credit outlook” by 
members of the Robert Morris As- 
sociates. 

Walter B. French, senior deputy 
manager, A.B.A., is secretary of the 
Credit Policy Commission. 


Pa. 


George Bunker 


30 Bank Trust Women 
Will Be Admitted to A.B.A. 
National Trust School 


| Move Presages Greater Growth for 


Trust Business, Says Hamilton 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion is opening another door to en- 
courage the advancement of women 
in banking, according to an an- 
nouncement made in Phoenix, Ariz., 
by Charles W. Hamilton, senior vice- 
president and trust officer of The 
National Bank of Commerce, in 
Houston, Tex. 

Addressing the 34th Western Re- 
gional Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers Association at 
the Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Mr. 
Hamilton reported to the 11-state 
conference of trustmen that begin- 
ning with the 1961 session of The 
National Trust School scheduled for 
next August at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, some 30 bank trust women 
will join the student body. 

“This is a very fine state of affairs 
and presages even greater growth 
for the trust business,” Mr. Hamil- 
ton said. He is immediate past presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. Trust Division. 

“Just as in commercial banking, 
in the field of trust business women 
are proving themselves capable of 
holding responsible jobs,” he con- 
tinued. “There are many women 
trust officers and administrators. 
Women are painstaking, sympathet- 
ic, and understanding. 

“As recently as 1940, there were 
more men than women in the banks 
and trust companies of the United 
States, but today there are twice as 
many women as men—and they are 
doing grand jobs,” concluded Mr. 
Hamilton. 


Donald MacArthur 
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Golden 
Anniversary 
Awards 


Given 


Instant Money 


Insurance and 
Bank Loan 
Combined for 


Education 


No Direct 


Paper, Says 
This Bank 


Instalment Credit 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner proclaimed Wednesday, November 16, to be Golden An- 
niversary of Consumer Credit in Banks Day in the City of New York. On that even- 
ing, bankers of the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware 
honored 88 credit men at a banquet marking the 50th anniversary of consumer bank 
credit, held at the Waldorf Astoria in New York. In addition, special scrolls 
were presented by the National Committee for the 50th Anniversary of*Consumer 
Credit in Commercial Banks to Thomas C. Boushall, Bank of Virginia chairman, 
and head of the committee; to the 3-man awards panel, consisting of Carl A. Bim- 
son, president of the A.B.A. and of Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.; Kenton 
R. Cravens, president, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., and member of the 
A.B.A. Government Borrowing Committee; William F. Kelly, president, First Penn- 
sylvania Banking & Trust Company, Philadelphia, chairman, A.B.A. Credit Policy 
Commission; and to Arthur J. Morris, chairman of the Financial General Corpora- 
tion and founder of the first bank for consumer credit in 1910, and Ralph W. Pit- 
man, chairman of the executive committee of the national 50th anniversary commit- 
tee. 

The late Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York and Chief Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone of the U.S. Supreme Court were among those posthumously honored 
for their aid to the early development of consumer credit in banks. Also among the 
88 men honored were bankers, financial writers, teachers, attorneys, and insurance 
executives. Forty-seven of the honor recipients were from New York; 20 from New 
Jersey; 14 from Pennsylvania; and three from Delaware. 


Check-credit: Merchants National Bank of Allentown, Pa., reports that 38% of 
its Instant Money accounts are from new customers, and claims that other banks 
have reported similar experiences. And, a bank spokesman added, many of the 62% 
who were prior customers of the bank were not loan customers. 


New twist in education finance: a bank-insurance company plan that is being of- 
fered by The Prudential Insurance Company of America. It is not a from-the- 
cradle endowment such as the usual insurance company education plan. It includes 
an option to the sponsor—which must be a male parent or guardian—which per- 
mits him to have a bank loan complete the endowment-begun scheme, if he wishes. 
Forty-five banks have already agreed to make the necessary loans if requested by 
such a sponsor, although the sponsor may elect to go to any other bank if the bank 
of his choice will cooperate. The plan is sold through Prudential, not banks. 

The plan provides from $2,000 to $12,000 for the education of a single child; pay- 
ments begin during the period ranging from his eighth to tenth school year, and 
may continue until three years after his graduation from college in some states. 
Most states permit the plan, incidentally, although at the present it cannot be sold 
in Kansas. The first two years of college studies are financed by endowment pay- 
ments from the insurance policy involved; the last two may be covered by bank 
loans, often secured by the insurance policy resulting from the first part of the plan. 
Participating banks commit themselves, up to seven years in advance, to make a 
series of personal loans to sponsors. 


Auto lending techniques: No dealer paper is sought or accepted by Kanawha Val- 
ley Bank, Charleston, W. Va., according to remarks addressed to the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association 1960 convention in Boston. And, one fourth of all this 
bank’s loans and discounts are auto loans—totaling about $8,000,000, two-thirds of 
which is new car paper. 

The bank lays its successful operation to extensive advertising, and a bank-in- 
surance agent plan. Some 100 insurance agents, half of them on a regular basis and 
half of them on occasion, participate in a plan whereby they can arrange auto loans 
outside the bank, and just get bank approval by phone. This, says Kanawha Valley 
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“It is most appropriate today to remember the good old-fashioned phil- 
osophy of assisting the borrower to get out of debt, improve his over-all 
security, and increase his true savings."—Edward J. Frey, chairman, 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Committee. 


Bank’s Vice-president Joseph Turner, is the reason for the bank’s high level of 
quality paper—new car, good risk paper. Rates are kept constant—new cars ata 
4% % add on and used at 6%, with credit life included in each case. Constant rates 
are profitable and good for the agents, too, whom the bank likes to keep happy be- 
cause they cut bank loan acquisition costs to the bone. 

Repossessions and losses are low. Delinquency on all consumer loans never runs 
above 1%, usually runs about 44%; reposessions never run over 1% of all auto- 
mobiles discounted. And, there is no question of offering floor plan accomodations. 
This effects a savings and reduces possible losses the bank feels. 

The strategy of this bank has paid off for them, says Mr. Turner. Direct lending, 
he feels, reaches that part of the market which is above average. 


Interviewers and their methods got a good going over from Basil M. Leighton, 
manager, Industrial Bank of Providence, R.I., at the FPRA’s 45th annual conven- 
tion. He pointed to versatility as the interviewer’s prime personality requisite, 
since the same person may have to interview a small businessman, a tough truck 
driver, or a mild mannered housewife (not to ascribe any of these qualities to all 
people falling within any one of those three categories, of course). The old psy- 
chological tricks of shaking hands with the customer and introducing yourself as 
a beginning, and calling him by name as often as possible in order to carry along 
rapport were both endorsed by Mr. Leighton. Neatness and smoking by the inter- 
viewer seem so obvious as to not need mentioning, but the fact that smoke is still 
offensive to some women, and the fact that offering a cigarette to other customers 
isa plus toward relaxing them are both worth noting. 

Don’t forget that the customer coming in for a loan is often self-conscious—re- 
member to play down these feelings by reminding him that without him there would 
be no bank, and that the bank needs him as much as he needs the bank. 

Also, advised Mr. Leighton, if during the initial conversation the interviewer re- 
alizes that a loan should probably not be granted, don’t wait until you have the ap- 
plication out to tell the customer. As simply and courteously as possible, tell the 
customer at the earliest moment if he is not to get a loan. When you get to the ques- 
tionnaire, make things easier and not more difficult for the customer who resents 
questions by leading into things tactfully if you see that you’re going to have a 
problem. Then if you find that the loan must be rejected, point out the reasons to 
the customer in such a way that he can take all constructive steps possible to make 
himself credit-worthy or to keep himself in line if he really is over-extended. Sug- 
gesting that a customer get a savings passbook or stocks from a relative or friend 
to be pledged as security throws the decision back on the customer and puts him 
into a position to withdraw the request himself. 


Monkeyshines 


Interviewing 
Techniques 
Underscored 


A live monkey capered and cavorted and amused window- 
shoppers no end at Richland Trust Co., Mansfield, Ohio. Many 
prospects stopped to be amused and remained to saunter in and 
inquire about other bank services as well as the direct loan 
financing the bank meant to underscore by proving the live 
entertainment. Keeping a watchful eye on money is the bank’s 
usual concern. The care and feeding of a monkey added a new 
dimension to this bank’s experience as well as new customers 


to its books. 
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13,000,000 Christmas Club 
Members Receive $1.5-B 


THE Christmas Club Corporation 
announces that the 1960 accumula- 
tion of Christmas Club deposits to- 
tals $1,452,770,000. Checks for this 
sum have been mailed by some 8,000 
banks and savings institutions to 
over 13,000,000 club members. 

The Christmas Club plan was 
started in 1910 and is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary this year. 

Here is a breakdown of the ways 
in which President Edward F. Dor- 
set estimates the 1960 accumulation 
will be used: 


Christmas 
purchases 
Savings and 
investments 
for future use 51% 
Taxes 10% 
Year-end bills 7% 
Miscellaneous 2% 


30% $ 435,831,000 


740,912,700 
145,277,000 
101,693,900 

29,055,400 


$1,452,770,000 


Savings Are Profitable 


“ALTHOUGH a first-class sav- 
ings operation requires much time 
and effort, I still submit that the 
savings business is important and 
profitable to the banks,” D. C. Suth- 
erland, senior vice-president, Bank 
of America N.T. & S.A., San Fran- 
cisco, said in an address on “The 
Interest Rate Problem” before the 
A.B.A.’s Mortgage Workshop in 
Boston. 

Continuing his remarks, Mr. Suth- 
erland said that “numerous studies 
in recent years have proven that a 
well run savings program can gen- 
erate continuous profits. These stud- 
ies repeatedly show that the margin 
of profit is equal to 1% of the total 
dollar volume of funds attracted. 

“Since we are confronted with ag- 
gressive competitors, talent and im- 
agination at least equal to our most 
successful competitors is vitally 
necessary. This is true not only on 
the side ofattractingfunds, but also 
in the employment of those dollars 
that are successfully attracted. At 
least part of the success of compe- 
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titors is attributable to their will- 
ingness to innovate new types of 
lending programs—particularly in 
regard to mortgage finance. I think 
there is substantial room for im- 
provement among the banks with 
regard to the development of invest- 
ment programs geared specifically 
to the savings business. 

“If we fail in this field, it means 
that our competitors will grow in 
relative strength; and this, of 
course, will lead to even greater de- 
mands on their part. Today we are 
involved primarily with a challenge 
in the savings field, but tomorrow 
the challenge may extend well be- 
yond this area if we fail to meet our 
competitors with skill and deter- 
mination.” 


Monthly Income Savings 


“MONTHLY income savings, the 
process of paying interest by check 
mailed each month to the depositor, 
is deceptively simple,” said Jerome 
M. Sax, executive vice-president, 
Exchange National Bank, Chicago, 
in an address on the subject before 
the convention of the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association in Boston. 

Mr. Sax said that “most people re- 
gard monthly income savings as 
some rare breed and yet it is essen- 
tially the same old passbook bird as 
regular savings ... it just hatches 
smaller eggs oftener and guarantees 
delivery of these through the United 
States postal service. 

“One necessary difference be- 
tween monthly income and regular 
savings is that accounts start at 
$1,000. Deposits and withdrawals 
are made only in multiples of $1,000. 
The interest, based on a 30-day 
month, is figured at 44 of 1% of the 
3% annual rate.” 

Continuing, Mr. Sax stated that 
“one factor contributing to the suc- 
cess of monthly income savings is 
the evolution of the 5-cycle system 
of interest payment. Present pay- 
ment cycles encompass any possible 
moment of deposit so that no matter 
what day an account comes into the 
bank it receives an interest check 
the following month. The 5-cycle 


Savings 


system has contributed vastly to 
promotional possibilities enabling 
the bank to advertise advantages 
like “round the clock interest” and 
“open your account any time, re- 
ceive an interest check next month.” 
“Cycle advantage also benefits 
the bank in that it allows no free in- 
terest days to the depositor.” 


Offer More Than Old 
Type Savings Plan 


“WE can’t very well expect to of- 
fer our customers adequate or at- 
tractive services simply by provid- 
ing the same old type of passbook 
savings account to those who hap- 
pen to want this type of accommoda- 
tion,” Robert J. Hill, executive vice- 
president and _ treasurer, New 
Hampshire Savings Bank, Concord, 
said in an address before the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Associa- 
tion Convention in Boston. 

Mr. Hill pointed out that “in or- 
der to perpetuate the savings bank 
tradition of service to thrifty people 
of modest means, savings banks 
should recognize that their help to 
these people should now take dif- 
ferent forms. The answer appears to 
lie in broadening the scope of the 
services offered by savings banks so 
that persons of moderate means 
with an urge to save may find not 
only the means to save, but also ad- 
vice in planning their economic fu- 
ture as well. In order to carry out 
this objective, which I maintain 
would be completely consistent with 
the fundamental purpose of savings 
banking, the savings bank of the fu- 
ture might take shape along the fol- 
lowing general lines. It would be 
made up of fivemoreor less separate 
but related departments, as follows: 
(1) regular savings; (2) special 
savings; (3) savings bank life in- 
surance; (4) mutual fund shares; 
and (5) family financial planning. 


First Sell NPS to Staff 


THE subject of an address by Lois 
A. Busch, assistant cashier, Beverly 
Bank, Chicago, IIl., before the an- 
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nual convention of the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association was ‘“Pass- 
book Minus—Service Plus.” 

“My main message to those of you 
who intend to adopt NPS is this, 
said Mrs. Busch. “I have seen the 
plan work with great success in my 
own bank and in many others. In one 
instance I have also seen it fail to 
catch on. What is the reason it 
failed? Non-support of the bank 
staff and misunderstanding of what 
was being accomplished by the 
change. That is why I feel that the 
most important aspect of planning 
when bypassing the passbook is 
staff training. Every effort must be 
made to explain in detail what bene- 
fits will accrue to the bank and to 
the customers. Yes, we must sell the 
staff first so that they will have com- 
plete faith in the plan. In this way 
they will have enthusiasm to sell the 
idea to the bank’s depositors.” 

Mrs. Busch warned that before the 
switch is made every member of the 
bank family should be thoroughly 
indoctrinated since customers will 
ask many questions. 

“Utilize all available media... 
bulletin boards ... house organs 
staff meetings,’ she said. “When 
possible, assemble the entire staff 
for the discussion. Bring the staff 
together in an informal atmosphere 
and ask them to participate in the 
meeting, asking questions that are 
brought to mind. As these questions 
are asked and answered, manage- 
ment has the opportunity to tell its 
story under the most receptive cir- 
cumstances, for the employees feel 
that they are a part of making a new 
policy in’ their bank and they are! 
These questions may give additional 
benefit to the bank by bringing forth 
a problem not anticipated by man- 
agement. In this way they can be 
solved in advance too. 

“Things to cover in these meet- 
ings: 


(1) Operational changes and how they 
affect each department—write up 
and distribute. 

(2) Customer procedure and its ad- 
vantages to customers. 

(3) Introduce new forms, including 
customers’ letters and literature. 

(4) Describe the bank’s customer rela- 
lations program in advertising and 
display. 

(5) Suggest problems which may face 
the customer contact personnel. 
Give the answers. 

(6) Instruct staff that they should not 
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try to persuade a reluctant cus- 
tomer at the window, channel to an 
officer. 


Then when this is complete and 
you’re on your way ... remember 
to keep the personnel well informed 
and up-to-date on all happenings 
that will affect their relationships 
with the customers. 

This is a terrific way to improve 
your service and acquire teller flex- 
ibility. In the almost three years of 
operation at Beverly, the manage- 
ment and staff has not lost its en- 
thusiasm. We continually encourage 
banks to visit us and see for them- 
selves the ease NPS offers cus- 
tomers. 


Ensley on Nat'l Charters 


“FEDERAL chartering of mutual 
savings banks has great potentials 
in the fostering of higher levels of 
savings, increasing the total supply 
of mortgage funds, and improving 
the distribution of these funds 
throughout the nation,” said Grover 
W. Ensley, executive vice-president 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, at a dinner 
meeting of the Savings Bank Women 
of New York in New York. 

The NAMSB executive pointed to 
the lower per capita savings in 
many of the areas not served by sav- 
ings banks and to the increasing 
need in these same areas for mort- 
gage credit and other capital ex- 
pansion funds. New institutions in 
these areas, devoted to thrift promo- 
tion and to the channeling of long- 
term investment funds into pro- 
ductive economic expansion, he 
declared, could increase levels of 


other thing, I’m 

getting tired sav- 

ing for a rainy 
day” 


savings nationally and make mort- 
gage funds more uniformly avail- 
able throughout the country. He 
added that this would have the addi- 
tional advantage of leveling out 
mortgage rates, with little differ- 
ence in the cost-of home financing 
among the different geographic re- 
gions. 


Savings Banks in Russia 


SAVINGS banking plays an im- 
portant role in the economy of the 
Soviet economy, said Harold E. 
Group, editor of Savings Bank Jour- 
nal, in a speech. before the Savings 
Banks’ Association of Connecticut, 
based on a recent trip to Russia. 

Savings banks in Russia, Mr. 
Group said, are almost identical in 
services and appearances and call 
to mind the U.S. chain store. The 
chief difference is that the Russian 
savings bank is much smaller physi- 
cally—more the size of a cigar store 
rather than a bank. Most of the sav- 
ings banks are operated by women 
and are open 11 hours a day, seven 
days a week. Savings can be with- 
drawn at any time, and a sliding 
scale of interest rates are paid tied 
to the length of deposit, with 3% the 
prevailing rate. The average Rus- 
sian saver, reported Mr. Group, has 
the equivalent of five months of his 
hard-earned salary stashed away in 
savings banks. 
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[NEWS - Housing and Mortgages 


Quotable Quotes from the A.B.A. Mortgage Workshop 


SOME additional quotes from the 
A.B.A.’s Mortgage Workshop in 
Boston late in October (see page 150 
November issue) are presented be- 
low: 


Competition — Threat 
or Challenge 


I AM confident that a positive ap- 
proach to competition is quite pos- 
sible. It will require economic 
growth which seems assured. It will 
require an intelligent educational 
program so far as savings are con- 
cerned. It will require an improved 
mortgage instrument, and it de- 
pends in no small measure on the 
technological progress that will be 
made in the use of land and in the 
building industries. Finally, it will 
require the reexamination of laws 
and regulations pertaining to finan- 
cial institutions as well as methods 
of supervision with the objective of 
laying a foundation that will make 
a positive approach to competition 
possible. America has met more dif- 
ficult challenges than these, and I 
am quite optimistic about the out- 
come of currently important compe- 
tition problems.—Dr. Kurt F. FLEX- 
NER, director of Mortgage Finance, 
American Bankers Association, New 
York, N. Y. 


Banker Participation 


in Urban Renewal 


WITHOUT much doubt the big- 
gest enterprise in the United States 
is the building and rebuilding of 
cities. The importance of the elimi- 
nation of slums is now so universal- 
ly recognized that it needs no fur- 
ther emphasis. The growth of your 
business depends upon the contin- 
ued growth of the cities in which 
you make loans. This continued 
growth, in turn, depends in no small 
measure upon the attractiveness of 
these cities as places to live and do 
business. Slums and blighted areas 
drive people and business away. 
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They increase taxes; they strangle 
the central business district; they 
create economic and human waste. 

The stage has been set for private 
lending institutions to assume the 
major responsibility for financing a 
rebirth of our cities or surrendering 
the responsibility to paternalistic 
big government. I urge every banker 
to look at his own city’s urban re- 
newal program. As a banker you 
should learn the fundamental con- 
cept that urban renewal has the 
positive objective of changing real 
estate trends by creating whole, new 
environments. It is a challenging op- 
portunity to use your experience and 
professional skill in helping to re- 
shape and rebuild our cities and 
make them more desirable places in 
which to live and do business. 

It is to some a frightening chal- 
lenge. Yet, it should not dismay us. 
Under our form of government—in 
contrast to that of totalitarian 
states—private enterprise is a dom- 
inant force. The history of our great 
country reveals how often private 
enterprise has merged with govern- 
ment at all levels to weld a partner- 
ship capable of whatever needs to 


be accomplished. It is my considered 
opinion that we are today more 
solidly welding this partnership to 
prove to all the free peoples of the 
world that this way of life can rec- 
ognize and eliminate the sickness of 
urban despair.—JOSEPH B. GRAVES, 
executive secretary, National Com- 
mittee, Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Program, Washington, D. C. 


Effect of Current Laws 


IT is inconceivable that our eco- 
nomic system which believes in and 
relies upon competition in every 
other field to establish a fair price 
—autos, clothes, food, and all other 
supplies of money—should not have 
the ability and courage to remove 
the heavy hand of Government regu- 
lation from FHA and VA mortgage 
interest rates. Under our system, 
while it would seem entirely appro- 
priate for the Government for its 
own protection by law or regulation 
when insuring or guaranteeing 
mortgage loans to (1) set the stan- 
dards as to the type of properties 
which would be encompassed within 
the program, (2) fix the proportion 
of loan to value, (3) name the length 
of term of the loan, and (4) pre- 
scribe the rate of repayment, there 


William F. Keesler, senior vice-president, The First National Bank of Boston, stand- 
ing, addressed the Fourth Regional Mortgage Workship meeting of the A.B.A. 
Other speakers included, left to right, Louis E. Finger, president, Andover (Mass. ) 
Savings Bank, who presided as general chairman; Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, director of 
mortgage finance, A.B.A., New York; and Dr. John Lintner, professor of business 
administration, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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are no justifiable grounds for regu- 
lating the rate of interest itself. If 
the rates charged are too high, pre- 
miums will ensue. If the rates 
charged are too low, discounts will 
develop. And competition will act as 
a leveling force. 

A par market, or one close to it, at 
all times for all current mortgage 
loan commitments would be a serv- 
ice to all users of that market— 
builders, sellers, buyers, investors, 
and Government—just as it is in the 
conventional market. A flexible rate 
would do more than anything else to 
assure that the guaranteed and in- 
sured sections of the mortgage mar- 
ket obtain their fair share of the 
total money supply. It would cer- 
tainly relieve the necessity for most 
of the special purpose programs and 
reduce the demand for funds for di- 
rect Government loans.—ROBERT M. 
MORGAN, vice-president and treasur- 
er, Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 


Response of the Housing 


SEVERAL factors are going to 
make the response of the housing 
market to easier credit much more 


moderate than in previous periods 
of easier money: 


(1) The basic shortage of housing, 
which was oppressive after the war and 
still large as we entered the 1950s, has 
been progressively worked off so that 
the demand and supply for the existing 
stock of houses is very nearly in balance 
as we enter the 1960s... . 

(2) We have built about twice as 
many new houses in 1959 and 1960 as 
we have needed to supply the needs of 
new family formations. Demolitions 
and retirements have only partly filled 
the gap. Sluggish resale markets con- 
firm that we end 1960 with the housing 
supply relatively more generous in re- 
lation to demand than in earlier years. 

(3) All recent surveys show con- 
sumer plans to buy houses are still 
sluggish. 

(4) The leverage of a given change 
in interest rates can confidently be ex- 
pected to be less under these conditions 
than in the past when basic supply-de- 
mand conditions were stronger. 

(5) We have already used up most 
of the leeway in mortgage terms (other 
than interest rates). The effect on 
monthly charges of extending maturi- 
ties from 25 to 30 years is much less 
than in going from 20 to 25. Each 
further extension involves still less re- 
duction in charges—and, as already 
noted, even as large a further reduction 
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Effect of Pension Fund 
Investment in Mortgages 


CONVINCING large firms con- 
nected with the building industry 
that their pension funds should be 
invested in mortgages to spur con- 
struction is one of the major steps 
being taken toward loosening up the 
still prevalent tight money market, 
states Benjamin Schore of J. Hal- 
perin & Company in New York City. 
Mr. Schore is among a group of 
mortgage specialists who are trying 
to establish investment programs 
for the pension funds of companies 
and unions who are affiliated with 
the building industry. 

Mr. Schore stresses the fact that 
the investment of pension funds in 
mortgages has a definite twofold ad- 
vantage to these organizations. 
First it will bring a high return on 
the money invested and second, will 
bring increased production and 


Market to Easier Credit 


in charges would have less effect on 
starts and construction under present 
supply-demand conditions than previ- 
ously. 

(6) The same conclusions, of course, 
apply to further reductions in down- 
payments which might possibly be 
undertaken. 

(7) The major more hopeful possi- 
bility is by way of greater efficiency, 
better design, and better merchandising 
on the part of builders. Some prog- 
ress has been made on these fronts, and 
costs should be somewhat lower next 
year, but it seems unlikely that there 
will be any breakthrough great enough 
to modify greatly earlier estimates. 

In short, I disagree on general 
business prospects with those who 
say we have already had our reces- 
sion. I do think one is in the making 
and that most of its impact will be 
felt after the turn of the year. I do 
not expect it to be as steep or as se- 
vere as our last one. Interest rates 
will trend downward at least until 
summer. Yield differentials in favor 
of mortgages will widen further, 
and both mortgage volumes and 
housing will increase. Fundamental 
changes in the basic supply-demand 
situation in the housing market, 
however, will seriously dampen the 
response to the stimulus.—DR. JOHN 
LINTNER, professor of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


sales in their own industry. Another 
important aspect of this, said Mr. 
Schore, is that these mortgages are 
Government insured. 

The leaders of these industries 
that are affiliated with the building 
trade should be cognizant of the 
fact that their investment in mort- 
gages provides for the return of a 
portion of invested capital each 
year making cash available to meet 
current pension fund payout re- 
quirements and in addition offering 
their funds a high-yielding Govern- 
ment insured investment. 

According to the mortgage spe- 
cialist, the majority of company 
pension andunion welfare funds are 
presently investing approximately 
60% of their capital in bonds and 
only 6% in mortgages. 


Federal Subsidies Explode 


ONCE Federal subsidies start, 
they don’t just grow, they explode. 
Recently released Government fig- 
ures on subsidies for local housing 
projects illustrate this point, states 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

In 1950 through Federal subsi- 
dies, taxpayers footed a fourth of 
the payments on bonds for these 
housing projects. Last year, they 
paid 9/10 of the bond payments. The 
payments were on principal and in- 
terest. 

In 1950 the program cost $5,700,- 
000. Last year it cost $131,000,000. 

What’s more astounding, the Fed- 
eral Government is committed to 
subsidize housing for as far in the 
future as 2000 A.D. The program 
will cost Federal taxpayers at least 
$614- to $714-billion, and if anything, 
this estimate is conservative, the 
Chamber said. 


1960 Appraisal Manual 


THE American Society of Ap- 
praisers* announces that its com- 
pletely new 1960 Appraisal and Valu- 
ation Manual (Vol. 5) will be avail- 
able shortly for purchase at $15 a 


copy. 
* 369 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Economic Growth Without 

Inflation Is A.1.B. Public 

Speaking Contest Theme 
“Economic Growth Without Infla- 


tion” will be the general theme for | 
the public speaking contests to be 


of Banking from March to May, | 
1961, it has been announced by Ev- 
erett D. Jones, Federal Reserve | 
Bank, Detroit, who is chairman of | 
the Institute’s National Public Speak- 
ing Committee. 

The speaking program will culmi- 
nate with the 35th Annual National | 
Public Speaking Contest for the A. P. 
Giannini Educational Endowment 
prizes in Seattle next May. The con- 
test will be held on May 29 as part 
of the A.I.B.’s annual convention in | 
that city. 

The speaking program to choose | 
the participants for the contest in 
Seattle will have three stages, each | 
of which will use a specific phase of 
the general theme for subject mat- 
ter. The specific topic for contests | 
within individual chapters will be | 
announced not later than January 1, | 
1961, with the specific topic for the 
district contests announced on or 
about March 1. The semifinal elimi- 
nation, which will be held in Seattle | 
on the Sunday prior to the opening | 


tional copies. 


district contests. 
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American Bankers Association 


Jan. 23-24 138th National Credit Conference, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 

Feb. 6- 8 42nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York 

Mar. 6- 8 *58th Annual Savings Conference, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York 

Mar. 20-22 Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Apr. 30- First National Mortgage Conference, 

May 3 Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 3-5 Fourth Southern Trust Conference, 

Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 


* This was incorrectly listed last month as the Savings 
and Mortgage Conference 
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Comptroller's Office 
Personnel and Organization 
Book Sent A.B.A. Members 


The National Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association re- 
| cently completed mailing to its mem- | 
held within the American Institute | ber banks copies of the 1960 book- 

let entitled Personnel and Organiza- | 
tion of the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, which provides a 
wealth of information as to the 
names, room numbers, and telephone 
numbers of key personnel 
Comptroller’s office. 

In a covering letter with the book- 
let, Ben H. Wooten, president of the 
National Bank Division and chair- 
man of the board, First National 
Bank in Dallas, Tex., calls attention 
to the fact that the booklet contains 
a considerable number of changes in 
personnel. It also describes the oper- 
| ations of the Comptroller’s office. 

While the booklet was printed by 
the Comptroller’s office, a sufficient 
supply is available from the New 
York or Washington offices of the 
| A.B.A. to supply banks needing addi- 


of the convention, will use the same 
subject as the final contest. This sub- | 
ject will be announced following the 


June 2 
June 12-24 


‘Oct. 15-18 


Dec. 11-13 


Fifth Mortgage 
Workshop fo Be Held in 
Atlanta, February 12-14 


sorship of the Department 


licity. 


Francisco, Chicago, and Boston. 


Atlanta workshop plans. 


American Institute of Banking, Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle 

Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


87th Annual Convention, San Fran- 
cisco 


10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas. 


State Associations 

Conference of Eastern Bankers Asso- 
ciation Executives, Shamrock Cliff 
Hotel, Newport, R. I. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 


The fifth in a series of regional 
mortgage workshops under the spon- 


Mortgage Finance of the American 
Bankers Association is to be held in 
Atlanta on February 12-14. The gen- 
eral chairman will be Carlyle McDow- 
ell, vice-president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
in the | N.C. 
| The conference will be held at the 

Dinkler Plaza Hotel. Participating 
states are Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia. 

Assisting Mr. McDowell with plans 
for the sessions are Frank T. Davis, 
senior vice-president, First National 
Bank of Atlanta, who is co-chairman 
for arrangements; and A. H. “Billy” 
Sterne, vice-president, Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta, who is 
| co-chairman for attendance and pub- 


The first four in the series of work- 
shops were held in New Orleans, San 


Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, director of 
mortgage finance, is in charge of the 
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Your Bank—and the A.B.A.’s 


Continuing Program 


for Economie Growth 


Without Inflation 


Unless we can control the inflationary bi- 
ases that have developed in our economy, we 
will be in danger of embracing inflation as a 
permanent way of life. . . . Too many people 
feel that further inflation would not really be 
very serious and might even be a good thing for 
the economy. It is not sufficiently appreciated 
that inflation can bring on unemployment and 
impede economic progress. 


—Casimir A. SIENKIEWICZ 


The above quotation is from the Septem- 
ber 1959 issue of BANKING, page 138. 


The A.B.A.'s Economic Growth program 
is a continuing one. If it is also to be a suc- 
cessful one, continuing banker participa- 
tion is necessary. 


Has your bank given wide distribution to 
the six 8-page booklets shown on this 
page? Have you obtained, for your own 
use and for selective distribution, copies 
of the two 36-page A.B.A. booklets, “A 
Banker Discusses: Inflation . . . Credit 
Control . . . Interest Rates” and “Eco- 
nomic Growth, Inflation and You”? 


For information about these materials, to- 
gether with suggestions as to how your 
bank can cooperate effectively in today’s 
vital program, write—today—to the under- 
signed. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Committee for Economic Growth Without Inflation ees! 
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Wisconsin Midwinter Conference, Ho- 
tel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Florida, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour 
Maryland, Cruise on S.S. Hanseatic 
Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 
Georgia, General 
Savannah 
Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 
gomery 
Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
North Carolina, The Carolina, Pine- 
hurst 
Texas, Sheraton Dallas and Statler Hil- 
ton hotels, Dallas 
Tennessee, Andrew 
Nashville 
Ohio, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
Delaware, Hotel du Pont, Wilmington 
South Dakota, Sheraton Johnson Ho- 
tel, Rapid City 
Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City 
Illinois, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 
South Carolina, Francis Marion Ho- 
tel, Charleston 
Kansas, Wichita 
California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 
Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Arkansas, Arlington 
Springs 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Massachusetts, The Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vt. 
North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 
Minnesota, Saint Paul Hotel, Saint 
Paul 
Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 
Dist. of Col., 
Springs, Va. 
Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 
New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 
*Nevada, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 


Oglethorpe Hotel, 


Jackson Hotel, 


Hotel, Hot 


The Homestead, Hot 


* Joint Meeting 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
July 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 1 


1961 


Apr. 


June 


July 14 


8-11 *Utah, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 
Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 
Vermont, The Equinox House, Man- 
chester, Vt. 
Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 
15-17 Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
16-17**New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea Hotel, Portsmouth (New Castle) 
Hampshire Mutual Savings, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea Hotel, Ports- 
mouth (New Castle) 
Washington, Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham 
Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 
Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs 
Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land 
Montana, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, 
Wyo. 
Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 
New Jersey Mutual Savings, 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 
Western Secretaries Conference, Trop- 
icana Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 
Central States Conference, Chase Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 
Maine Mutual Savings, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 
Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Equin- 
ox House, Manchester, Vt. 
Nebraska, Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 
Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines 
**Joint Meeting 


11-13 
14-16 


15-17 


15-17 


18-20 


19-21 
20-22 


22-24 
22-24 
22-24 
23-25 
23-24 Mon- 


25-27 
13-14 


16-18 
13-25 

7- 9 
14-16 
11-12 


29- 


Other Organizations 


NABAC Eastern Regional, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga. 

School of Business, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder 


10-12 


19- 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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3 Probing Viruses 
: ; However, the Society says, this | 
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How We Print Our Own Checks 
in Magnetic Ink 


ESPITE the oft-repeated warn- 
D ing, “Magnetic ink imprinting 

is a job for the professional 
printer,” we embarked on one of the 
most ambitious programs a $40,000,- 
000 bank could undertake... to 
imprint customers’ checks on-prem- 
ise in magnetic ink. 

Like thousands of banks all over 
the country, Oak Cliff Bank & Trust 
Company is faced with a virtual 
mountain of paperwork and an ever 
increasing volume of checks to proc- 
ess. Endorsement of Magnetic Ink 
Character Recognition by the A.B.A. 
plus the successful development of 
electronic bookkeeping systems 
opened the door to reducing some of 
the time-consuming paperwork jobs 
in our bank. 

Weare the fifth largest bank in the 
Dallas area, and are operating what 
we like to call a “mid-town” bank. 
Cur volume in relation to size is 
rather heavy. Checking account cus- 
tomers write an average of 22 checks 
per month, and we have a total of 
18,000 accounts. In addition, we han- 
dle about 11,000 instalment loans 
and 11,000 savings accounts. Auto- 
mated banking methods, in our 
minds, were designed for banks like 
ours. 


Imprint or Not to Imprint? 


Once we made the decision con- 
cerning MICR and the type of proc- 
essing equipment to be ordered, we 
were faced with the question looming 
for many other banks considering 
magnetic ink imprinting today: “To 
imprint or not to imprint on our own 
premises ?” 

We have operated our own print 
shop for many years, printing our 
own forms and a considerable amount 
of our direct mail advertising mate- 
rial. Our experience in this field in- 
cluded multiple color work and our 
own check forms. We even did our 
own binding of checkbooks, offering 
our customers several styles and 
types. Naturally, this experience in- 
fluenced our answer to the question. 
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JAMES C. DYCUS 


The author is president of the Oak 
Cliff Bank and Trust Company of 
Dallas, Tex. 


But other factors were also impor- 
tant: 

e Although we will have been us- 
ing a punch-card bookkeeping system 
several years before we have the 
equipment to read the E-13-B num- 
bers, we felt that we should condi- 
tion our customers to magnetic ink 
encoding as early as possible. 

@ We further felt that by offering 
fully personalized checks as a free 
service, our customers would accept 
the changes more readily. 

e@ In turn they would use the pre- 
qualified items to a greater extent 
than other methods. 

e@ It was proved to us by our audit- 
ing department that the economies 
of on-premise imprinting would help 
defray the costs of providing the 
checks. 

e@ The purchase of personalized 
checks from a check printing firm by 
a number of our customers did not 


The four basic steps 
start with the typ- 
ing of the master 
sheet (upper left). 
Next the master is 
inserted in the off- 
set printer (upper 
right). Then blank 
forms are fed into 
it (lower left). And 
finally from the sin- 
gle master come 
mailing labels, iden- 
tification cards, de- 
posit slips, checks, 
and check re-order 
forms (lower right) 


represent a large percentage of the 
total. 

The feasibility of our on-premise 
printing depended upon specific ma- 
chine specifications: (1) There had 
to be a durable, high-speed offset 
imprinting available which would 
provide consistent quality from first 
check to last. (2) On-premise equip- 
ment had to be relatively uncompli- 
cated to operate and to contain fea- 
tures to insure accurate registration, 
proper signal strength, and a limited 
number of repetitive operations for 
maximum productivity. (3) The cost 
of printing, binding, and typesetting 
equipment had to be reasonable. 

By far the most important factor 
in our decision was the cost of trac- 
ing signatures or account names on 
unqualified items and encoding them 
after they have been received. We 
felt, and I believe rightly so, that by 
furnishing fully personalized checks, 
numbered, free of charge we would 
hit 95% of our items qualified sooner 
and more consistently. Anything be- 
low 95% would be quite costly ... 
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enoigh to offset to a large extent the 
cost of providing customers with the 
personalized checks. 

By selecting an automated offset 
machine* we can easily handle our 
current peak load of 350 check orders 
per day, and more if necessary. This 
we accomplish by imprinting 5-up on 
each of 70 offset masters. 

Several advantages, and cost ad- 
vantages at that, were evident from 
the use of this machine. Many of the 
operating decisions are done by the 
program unit of the press. One of 
the principal advantages of the auto- 
mated equipment is that once the 
controls are set, it actually keeps the 
operator on schedule through a se- 
ries of programed cycles. 

The operator can set the machine’s 
moistening system controls at a pre- 
determined ink setting, knowing that 
the setting has been confirmed by a 
magnetic signal tester. Manual oper- 
ations can be cut and the operator 
can work at maximum speed and ef- 
ficiency with a minimum of fatigue. 


Another Advantage 


Another important advantage is 
that the automated offset equipment 
can provide us with additional by- 
product forms which are run with 
the same master we use for checks. 

Our principal items to be printed 
are the checks and deposit slips. 
With a little thought of programing, 
we are able automatically to run: the 
re-order form; a mail label to be at- 
tached to the package containing the 
customer’s checks; and two wallet- 
size identification cards. The savings 
in being able to print the label and 
identification cards were impressive 
figures to our bank. Too, the produc- 
ing of such by-products would be 
more difficult without the repetitive 
operation made possible by the auto- 
mated unit. 


Test of Plans 


The real tests of our plans were 
whether an operator could be trained 
to run such a machine, and whether 
the quality of the work would meet 
A.B.A. specifications. The present 
operator of the equipment had no 
previous knowledge, experience, or 
training with any type of printing 
equipment. With only a minimum of 
training she was printing forms with 
regular offset ink. When we started 
to imprint with magnetic ink, the op- 
erator had been spending about 


*A. B. Dick Model 366 
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three days a week for a period of six 
weeks with the equipment. With only 
this experience, she had little diffi- 
culty in adjusting to magnetic ink 
(containing iron oxide) and running 
encoded forms. 

The quality of imprinting achieved 
by this offset equipment has been ex- 
cellent. Ink coverage, registration, 
and signal strength have consistent- 
ly met the A.B.A. specifications. 

Masters for printing are prepared 
by an automatic typewriter from 
edge-punched cards, which also serve 
as a permanent file for re-orders. 
Here, again, only minor difficulties 
were met, and the operation is being 
carried out by semi-skilled personnel. 

Only a few simple steps were re- 
quired to put us on the way to 
MICR: 

(1) We assigned a number to each 
of our existing accounts. 

(2) We redesigned our checks 
slightly to allow for the %” band re- 
quired for encoding at the bottom of 
the check. 

(3) We designed other forms to 
accompany the encoded checks (re- 
order forms, deposit slips, etc.) and 
set up procedures for new accounts. 

(4) We designed and prepared a 
customer education program and an 
advertising campaign to attract new 
accounts. 


Business Potential 


Although fully personalized checks 
are furnished free of charge so that 
we may receive the benefit of greater 
usage, a business development poten- 
tial was readily apparent. This serv- 
ice has already attracted new cus- 
tomers, and provides us with the 
merchandising impact to attract 
many more. 

The on-premise printing of the 
checks permits us to provide our 
customers with 4-day service on re- 
orders... “Another of the many 
advantages of doing business with 
the Oak Cliff Bank & Trust Com- 
pany.” 

In automated check handling 
through the Magnetic Ink Character 
Recognition system, we feel we have 
chosen a way to expand our business 
and still add to the variety of serv- 
ices we can offer to new and prospec- 


tive customers (as well as our older 


customers) without increasing the 
number of our employees. Both the 
system and the equipment we have 
selected will permit us to accom- 
plish these aims at a reasonable cost. 


Banks Tops In 
Fringe Benefits 


N their drive to compete with other 

businesses in the labor market, 
banks again have topped the nation 
in the percentage of fringe benefits 
paid employees. According to the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s bien- 
nial study of 1,064 companies, banks 
and other institutions of finance pay 
31.7% of their payroll in fringes, 
which amount to an annual $1,384 
per employee. 

Banks led the runner-up industry 
(petroleum) by 3.4% and out- 
stepped the national average by 
9.1%. Banks also led the way in a 
similar survey made in 1957, al- 
though its percentage of benefits has 
remained the same. 

Oddly enough, the size of an or- 
ganization has little or nothing to do 
with the amount of money that it 
spends on fringes. For example, the 
report said, ““At one extreme were 
two hotels paying less than 6% . 
two banks (showed) payments over 
60% of the payroll.” 

A break-down of the figures re- 
veals that banks with less than 500 
employees paid out 31.6% of their 
payroll in fringes; banks with 500- 
999 employees paid out 32.0%; and 
banks with 1,000-2,499 paid out 
30.9%. The very large banks with 
2,500-4,999 employees spent 31.8%, 
while those in the 5,000-employee 
category spent 33.4%. A large part 
of this money goes into pensions and 
insurance payments. 


Break National Pattern 


Banks also broke the national geo- 
graphical pattern. Generally, busi- 
nesses in the Northeast paid more 
for fringes, followed by the West, the 
East North Central, and the South- 
east. While banks paid more in the 
Northeast, 37.4%, the Southeast fol- 
lowed with 28.5%, the West with 
27.1%, and the East North Central 
with 26.7%. 

The report concluded: “When a 
worker is hired today, or a new wage 
contract is agreed upon, the wage 
rates established no longer measure 
the cost of hiring labor, and the num- 
ber of hours actually worked no 
longer measures the number of hours 
for which the employer must pay.” 
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Trustmen Discuss Future 
Opportunities for Trust Business 


Western Regional and Mid-Continent Trust Conference Reports 


ate concern to bank trust exec- 

utives in 30 states, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the principles 
and procedures of trust operations, 
development of retirement trusts, in- 
vestments, business development, 
and estate planning, was covered 
last month by speakers at two trust 
conferences conducted by the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 

The 34th Western Regional Con- 
ference was held in Phoenix and the 
29th Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence was held in Chicago, with a total 
attendance of about 1,000 trustmen 
and women. 

Although the speeches given at 
the conference will be published in 
the November and December issues 
of the A.B.A. Trust Bulletin, an as- 
sortment of important points made 
by speakers are presented here: 


WIDE range of topics of immedi- 


Aid and Assistance Direction 


“How foolish it is to pay taxes 
with each transfer of property from 
one generation to the next when, 


with the intervention of a trust, one 
set of estate taxes can be elimi- 
nated,” said Carl A. Bimson, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. and of The Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, at the Phoe- 
nix conference. 

“You are well aware,” he said, “of 
the income tax savings resulting 
from splitting income among a num- 
ber of beneficiaries. These arrange- 
ments may not be logical, or even 
reasonable, but their existence is 
reason for their use. 

“My own institution has visited 
upon its veteran and faithful em- 
ployees the scourge of taxation in con- 
nection with its profit-sharing plan. 
As they reach retirement, they sud- 
denly come into possession of sub- 
stantial sums of cash and are gen- 
erally aghast at the great new world 
of investments and taxation prob- 
lems they face.” 

Mr. Bimson pointed out that these 
people are directed to the bank’s 
trust department for aid and assist- 
ance. “It seems obvious to me that 
what is good for them should be good 
for countless others,” he added. “The 


Key figures at the Western Regional Trust Conference. Left to right, Robert F. 

Dewey, vice-president and trust officer, First National Bank of Arizona and con- 

ference chairman; A.B.A. President Carl A. Bimson; Merle E. Selecman, executive 
vice-president, American Bankers Association; and Charles W. Hamilton 


outlook for trust business 
ever brighter, as I see it.” 
In conclusion, he stated that “it 
is your privilege and your obli- 
gation as trustmen to spread the 
story so all may take advantage of 
the assistance and advice readily 
available to them through your in- 
stitutions. Your opportunities are 
unlimited. The challenge is here to- 
day—how well you do your job now 
will determine how well you will 
serve your communities in the fu- 
ture. Indeed, it will to a large degree 
determine how much satisfaction 
you will derive from knowing the job 
has been well done—because in your 
business, only the future will tell 
whether you have really taken full 
advantage of your opportunities.” 
Mr. Bimson told the Chicago con- 
ference that “there is little likeli- 
hood that the various governmental 
bodies will have a lesser need for tax 
income so we can anticipate that our 
tax structure will be one of ever in- 
creasing complexity and_ severity. 
. .. If anything, we are coming in- 
to a period when the growth of our 
trust departments will be at an even 
more rapid pace than heretofore.” 


ZTOWS 


Standards of Competence 


“Tt seems to me that, whether busi- 
ness or profession, we have arrived 
at a stage of evolution where those 
who hold themselves out as compe- 
tent fiduciaries should be held to 
standards of competence to which the 
public in need of fiduciary service 
may refer,” said Robert R. Duncan, 
president of the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion and chairman of the board, Har- 
vard Trust Company, Cambridge. 

“The handling of property of 
others, the essence of fiduciary work, 
is now so deeply imbedded in the life 
of the public and is so complex that 
it is essential for the public’s good 
that there should be more clearly de- 
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fined. standards of competence against 
which the public may compare those 
who seek to represent it,” Mr. Duncan 
added. “To some extent there have 
been efforts by lawmakers to regulate 
fiduciaries, but it has mostly been 
acccmplished in a negative fashion— 
that is, by legislating what a fiduciary 
may not do. This is confusing and un- 
fortunate for both the fiduciaries and 
the public.” 

Mr. Duncan pointed out that the 
corporate fiduciaries had unsuccess- 
fully sought just last year to get the 
Prudent-Man Rule adopted in New 
York State. “Some of the ablest trust- 
men in New York,” he said, ‘“‘worked 
very hard to get an appropriate bill 
adopted, but in the end the New York 
Assembly refused to pass it... . I 
understand that one of the main ar- 
guments made against the adoption 
of the bill was founded in the distrust 
on the part of the legislators of the 
ability of many fiduciaries to exercise 
wisely the wide discretionary pow- 
ers involved in the Prudent-Man 
male.” 

Continuing, Mr. Duncan said that 
he believes “that there are still three 
states in this country which, lacking 
specific words of authority in the gov- 
erning instrument, forbid the invest- 
ment of trust funds in the securities, 
stccks or bonds, of a private corpora- 
tin. I believe that most of these 
difficulties would disappear if, in 
some way, acceptance standards of 
competence for fiduciaries could be 
established. I am beginning to believe 
that the interest of the public, sooner 
or later, is going to require such es- 
tablishment. . . 


lawyers Untrained as Fiduciaries 


While speaking of the fact that 
many members of the Bar and laymen 
without any particular training now 
frequently serve as fiduciaries, Mr. 
Duncan stated: 

“There is nothing about member- 
ship in the Bar which indicates any 
special proficiency in handling the 
property of others or skill in the 
proper investment of funds. Yet far 
too often lawyers behave as if their 
professional standing gave them some 
special right to act as fiduciaries. If 
there were a measure—a standard— 
which related to the business of act- 
ing as a fiduciary which might be 
compared to the standard of member- 
ship in the Bar, then I believe that 
many of the arguments with our law- 
yer friends would cease.” 
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Principles for New Residents 


Robert Emmet Clark, professor of 
law, The University of New Mexico 
College of Law, Albuquerque, “Sepa- 
rate and Community Property Prob- 
lems of New Residents,’ concluded 
that “if the following general prin- 
ciples were understood, the prob- 
lems of new residents and their busi- 
ness advisers would be reduced: 

“(1) The law of the location of land 
and interests in land determine the 
character of property as separate or 
community. 

“(2) The law of the domicile of the 


parties generally determines the char- 
acter of personal property. 

“(3) The character of ownership as 
separate or community property is not 
changed by removal to another state. 

“(4) The ‘family property’ in a com- 
mon law state is generally the hus- 
band’s separate property even though if 
such property had been acquired in a 
community state it would be community 
property. 

“(5) The community property policy 
is expressed in a presumption that fa- 
vors a class of property different from 
the individual property of either spouse. 
This policy can be defeated or circum- 
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OF SWEDEN 


5-seater Sports Sedan 
and 7-pass. Station 


Wagon for 61 


NEW SAAB SPORTS SEDAN IS COMPETITIVE IN PRICE WITH $1,600 CARS BECAUSE THE COMPLETE 
PRICE OF $1,895* INCLUDES SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER CARS. 


Success story of a 
remarkable automobile 


In 1956, Saab of Sweden introduced its unique car in the United States. 
Featuring advantages combined in no other car—the Saab was enthusi- 
astically received by motorists here. Indicative of the car’s popularity 
are the numerous Saab “clubs” which have sprung up voluntarily, and 
the steady sales gains being recorded in many areas. 


If you sell, finance or insure automobiles, you will appreciate Saab’s 
efficient marketing policy. The car is distributed direct to dealers through 
a wholly owned U.S. Subsidiary of the parent company**. This assures 
undivided responsibility for deliveries, warranties, service standards and 
financial stability. Fully stocked regional depots insure prompt avail- 
ability of spare parts to all dealers. 


The latest SAAB Annual Report tells the complete, interesting story. 
For your complimentary copy, write to Saab Motors, Inc. at address 
below. 


New features for ’61: more powerful engine; wrap-around rear window 
with more than twice the area; all-weather ventilators and side-opening back 
windows; wider back seat for three; huge luggage compartment (23% larger); 
handsome new instrument panel and safety-padded dash. And Saab is still the 
only car combining wind-tunnel design, front wheel drive, armored fuselage body, 
and convertible seating. 


"Suggested Price, East Coast P.O.E. **Svenska Aeroplan AktieBolaget, 
EUROPEAN DELIVERIES ALSO AVAILABLE Sweden’s largest producer of 
7335 aircraft and automobiles. 


5 AR Built by Sweden’s Leading 
—e—/ Producer of Jet Aircraft 


SWEDEN 


Write Saab Motors Inc., 405 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. or see your Saab dealer. 


vented by the tracing of source dc. 
trines. 

“(6) Community property legisia- 
tion, although diverse in particulars 
and confused in application, is aime at 
the recognition of a type of ‘family 
property’ which is based on use, and 
the facts of the marital relationsiiip, 
rather than on technical concepts of 
title or ownership.” 


Battle for Pension Business 


Speaking on “Current Develop- 
ments in Retirement Trusts,” Cecil 
P. Bronston, vice-president of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, cov- 
ered trends in the investment of em- 
ployee trust funds, first with respect 
to insurance funding and then trust 
funding. 

“Because we are all on the firing 
line in the battle for the pension 
business,” Mr. Bronston said, “it 
may be of some interest to relate the 
competitive arguments developed in 
a recent bid for a pension plan as be- 
tween representatives of an insur- 
ance company and one of the large 
banks. The insurance men made 
these claims: 

“(1) In the use of fixed securities, it 
is possible for the company to obtain 
a yield of % of 1% more than could be 
obtained in a trust fund. 

“(2) Because the company has $1%4- 
billion of participating investment re- 
serves, it is able to acquire large pri- 
vate placements at an income yield 
advantage over securities purchasable 
by the general public, including trust 
funds. 

“(3) For the same reason, better call 
protection is obtainable by the com- 
pany. 

““(4) The value of common stocks for 
pension funding was discounted al- 
though it was indicated that the com- 
pany would be willing to enter into a 
split-funding arrangement. 

“(5) The company offered the new 
money dividend return as compared 
with the more traditional average re- 
turn, and the claim was made that 5% 
could be produced today on new invest- 
ments. 

“(6) Emphasis was placed on the 
company’s guaranty of the fund against 
loss of principal. 

“The bank men, in addition to not- 
ing the positive advantages of lower 
cost and greater flexibility for plan 
design and change if conditions war- 
rant, advanced this rebuttal to the 
insurance men’s claims: 

“(1) Investments are made in the 
same money market with which the in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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A canny man is Dan’‘l Doan: 
He has a BANKING all his own. 


No routing list delays for Dan— 
He’s up-to-date, a well-read man! 


THE MAGAZINE FASS-A-ROUND 
IDEA 19 ALL FIGHT, BUT WHEN 
YOU SWITCH 70 A PERSONALIZED 
SUBSCKIPTION TO BANKING 
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@ A personalized subscription to BANKING 
means tops in convenience. Monthly issues go 
wherever you say—at the bank or at home. 


@ There'll be no interruptions in the news getting 
to you. And no delays—it won't be like waiting 
for the others on the pass-a-round list to read the 
bank’s copy before you get it. Each issue is yours 
to read the moment you’re ready for it. 


@ You can file your monthly copies in a location 
convenient to you. Referring to any back issue 
then calls for just a modicum of your time and 
effort. 
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® Cost, though low—only $5 per year—should 
be of no consequence in the light of these advan- 
tages. You'll be paying less than 1.4¢ each day 
for the 12-issue subscription service no successful 
banker would do without. 


@ Write to BANKING today; enter a subscription 
for a year. Then read the next two or three issues. 
If you feel the personalized service is not for you, 
tell us. We'll close your account and refund the 
entire amount paid. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


surance company has to deal; and ei- 
ther by way of the individual trust or 
the use of the bank’s collective trust 
for pension funds, sufficient funds were 
in the bank’s sight to offset the claimed 
virtue of the insurance company’s huge 
reserves. 

“(2) In its bond purchases, the bank 
is getting call protection or a higher 
rate of interest. 

“(3) In investing fixed-income 
funds, the bank uses leasebacks and 
mortgages, oil payment loans, and other 
nontraditional means of putting money 


to work for good credits and good inter- 
est yields. 

“(4) Appreciation in principal value 
is possible through the acquisition of 
equities in growth companies. 

“(5) The guaranty of the insurance 
company is meaningful only if the pen- 
sion plan is terminated. 

“(6) If split-funding is used, the 
plan sponsor must be prepared to have 
greater reserves available at the time 
of each employee’s retirement in order 
to cover the increased conversion costs 
which are greater under this method 
than when the pensions are paid direct 
from a trust fund or even when the in- 


. are times when bankers cannot 
make available to a client the full amount of 


money desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 


gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 


basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


e Old-line factoring 


¢ Non-notification factoring 


e Accounts receivable financing 


Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 


funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 


secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 


purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 


been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 


quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 


to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 
One Park Avenue @ New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


surance company annuities are fund«d 
on a deferred basis.” 

Mr. Bronston added: “This is a 
story with ‘the lady or the tiger’ en1- 
ing, because at this moment the :s- 
sue is undecided and I can’t tell you 
whether the insurance company or 
the bank has won the decision. If it 
follows the trend, however, the bank 
will soon have a new trust.” 


Principles and Procedures 

“Each trust institution, prior to 
accepting responsibility for a trus- 
teed business, necessarily must con- 
sider and affirmatively conclude that 
it is qualified to serve effectively,” 
Clarence D. Cowdery, vice-president, 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, said in a discussion of “Prin- 
ciples and Procedures for Handling 
a Business in Trust.” 

“It will need on its staff one or 
more man at the policy-making level 
with broad experience, capable of 
supervising the operation of a busi- 
ness, and making constructive sug- 
gestions to its management,” Mr. 
Cowdery said. “Such staff member 
must be free to devote his time as 
needed to each business interest. In 
addition, the services of other staff 
members should be available to as- 
sist him when required. A _ bank’s 
ability to serve will be considerably 
enhanced if its staff includes a statis- 
tician, an economist, and a financial 
analyst. But if it is without ade- 
quate manpower with the necessary 
specialized skills and experience, it 
would seem most unwise for it to at- 
tempt to supervise the continued op- 
eration of a business. 

“If the trustor’s expressed objec- 
tive is to continue the operation of 
his business while it is held as an 
investment of his estate or trust, his 
fiduciary’s willingness to serve will 
depend largely on the character of 
the interest held and the extent of 
control that can be exercised. A trus- 
tee’s ownership of a sole proprietor- 
ship or an interest in a partnership 
raises many serious legal and admin- 
istrative problems not encountered 
when shares of a close corporation 
are held in trust. Because of these 
difficulties, most trust institutions 
will not accept responsibility for the 
operation of a proprietorship or an 
interest in a general partnership un- 
less given the power to incorporate 
it. This policy is recommended in our 
Trust Division handbook. In some 
instances, however, banks have re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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This is "Rekordette"... the new 
Diebold semi =- electric safe, a 
certified, electrified, diversi- 
fied companion piece to the fa- 
mous Diebold "Rekordesk", the 
world's only electric safe! 


The "Rekordette" is certified... 
Underwriters’ Laboratories la- 
bels attest to the sure protec=- 
tion it will give vital records 
like customers' ledgers, signa- 
ture cards and related forms. 
In addition, a certified re- 
locking device provides protec= 
tion against unauthorized ac- 
ceSS. 


The "Rekordette" is elect rified 
cClectricity does the 
work of bringing records up to 
reference level during business 
hours..lowers them at day's end. 
The "Rekordette" is diversified! 
It serves aS a point-of-refer- 
ence desk... protective storage 
for a wide variety of records... 
it saves the time and effort 
needed to move records in and 
out of the vault daily...it pro- 
vides an extra measure of pro- 
tection in case of flash fire: 
records can be shielded from 
damage in a minute. 


The "Rekordette" can do a big 


job for you! See how, by using 


coupon below for complete in- 
formation, without obligation. 


December 1960 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES B@ 
| INSPECTED SAFE NO iy c 


“REKORDETTE" SAFE 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio* Dept. B-24 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information 
on the Diebold Rekordette Safe. 


Address__ 


_. Zone... State: 


*In Canada: Diebold of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and 
Ahern Safe Company, Montreal. wiacties 
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“AUTOMATABELS... 


$0 EFFICIENT, 
$0 THRIFTY!” 


Start saving up to 10% right now with 
Ever Ready’s new pin-feed ‘automatic 
labels. These amazingly inexpensive 
“‘Automatabels” have refashioned auto- 
matic labeling and proved a consider- 
able savings for banks, insurance firms, 
schools, government agencies and vir- 
tually every type of business. In three 
sizes, thrifty “Automatabels” will op- 
erate smoothly and effectively in every 
business machine with a pin-feed platen 
or tractor feed, and in addition, are 
used extensively in convenient roll form 


Gentlemen: 


EVER READY LABEL 


355 Cortlandt Street « Belleville 9, New Jersey 
leaders in label printing for almost half a century. 


[] Please send me detailed information regarding ‘*Automatabels.”’ 
[[] Please send me actual samples of your ‘‘Automatabels."’ 
] Please send me Ever Ready's Label Idea Kit. 


for all platen feed typewriters. 

“‘Automatabels” are pressure sensitive 
and will adhere to almost anything. 
Their adhesive provides a smooth- 
as-glass surface when applied to tabu- 
lator cards, assuring perfect operation. 
Ever Ready’s 50 years of label experi- 
ence guarantees the finest quality at 
quantity prices. Send coupon below 
today for more detailed information 
on “Automatabels” and Ever Ready’s 
Label Idea Kit. ‘““Automatabels’” come 
in roll form and fanfolded packs. 
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tained interests in businesses con- 
ducted as limited partnership. in 
which neither the shares held no: the 
trustees are individually liable for 
the debts of the partnership. 

“While many banks may find g 
controlling business interest an ac- 
ceptable trust asset, they will be less 
likely to accept a minority interest, 
Lack of opportunity for effective 
participation in management and the 
restricted marketability of a minor- 
ity holding are factors that may de- 
ter 


Trust School Opens Doors to 
Trust Women in 1961 

The A.B.A. is opening another door 
to encourage the advancement of 
women in banking, according to 
Charles W. Hamilton, senior vice- 
president and trust officer of The 
National Bank of Commerce, in 
Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Hamilton announced to the 
trustmen that beginning with the 
1961 session of The National Trust 
School scheduled for next August at 
Northwestern University, some 30 
bank trust women will join the stu- 
dent body. 


Outlook for Agriculture 


Dr. Harold G. Harcrow, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture, Urbana, summarized his 
remarks on the above subject by stat- 
ing: 

“To facilitate needed farm adjust- 
ments, farm people must have em- 
ployment opportunities, an adequate 
credit system, educational opportuni- 
ties for young people, expansion of 
industry, and economic development 
in rural areas. 

“The outlook for farm prices in 
peacetime is a continuation of the 
terms of trade experienced in the last 
two or three years. The decade of the 
1960s is not likely to see a return to 
the price ratios of the early 1950s. In 
this setting, farm people need under- 
standing and well thought-out credit 
programs. A banking system which 
looks to a balanced development of the 
economy of communities and the na- 
tion faces one of its greatest chal- 
lenges for service in the field of agri- 
culture.” 


Most of us would prefer to be mis- 
erably rich than happily poor. 
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wer helps yo 


u cement relations 


with correspondents and customers 


...send flowers-by-wire to keep in touch 


If you can’t be there to shake hands in person, 
wire flowers to your correspondents when they 
receive promotions, celebrate anniversaries, 
remodel, open branches—and when you just 
want to say “hello.” Your floral gift will be 
received warmly and displayed proudly. 

It will also draw your banking network 
tighter. For plants and flowers are so sincere 
and unpretentious they have an effect no 


other gift can match. They are always in good 
taste ... always sure to meet the high ethical 
standards of the banking profession. 

Try flower power and see the difference it 
makes. Just have your secretary phone your 
FTD florist. He’s in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book under FTD—Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery. He will help you make your selec- 
tions and guarantee delivery anywhere. 


Something warm and human and wonderful happens when you send flowers-by-wire 


Fiorists' TececraPH De ivery 


December 1960 


This Emblem Guarantees 
Quality and Delivery 
—or your money back 
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: A PR Ideas Packet : 


CRD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHO CHD CHD CLD CHD CRD CHD CHD CHD CHO COX 


ERE’S a special package of busi- 
H ness development, public rela- 
tions, and customer relations and 
other promotional ideas heard at 
the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation convention in Boston. 
They’re taken from a handbook of 
practical suggestions contributed 
by members at the invitation of F. J. 
Blake, Central National Bank, 
Cleveland, and Jerry R. Germaine, 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, who conducted a 
new ideas clinic. 

Mr. Blake rounded up a generous 
batch of items covering a variety of 
subjects: 

PACKAGES. Package your con- 
sumer services. One bank offers 
three plans: Plan 1 is savings and 
checking; Plan 2 incorporates auto- 
matic savings tied in with the check- 
ing account; Plan 8 is the first two, 
plus a safe deposit box. It’s a natu- 
ral way to ease your staff into “re- 
lated selling.” 

DEPOSIT BOOSTER. A “presi- 
dent’s 100% sales club” is an effec- 
tive way to increase deposits. Each 
staff member is assigned a quota 
based on his opportunities to solicit 
business. Then, as he attains his 
quota, he is presented with a desk 
plaque by the president—who must 
also meet his quota. Publicity is 
given the presentation, and mem- 
bers of the club have an annual din- 
ner. 

NEW BUSINESS THEME. Banks 
conducting annual staffwide new 
business efforts could build them 
around a central theme. Central Na- 
tional had a fashion show, staged by 
a Cleveland department store. Mod- 
els carried signs showing services to 
be stressed. 

FREE CHECKS. An Ohio bank 
allows customers with savings bal- 
ances of $400 or more to write 15 
free checks a month. Those with 
lower balances can arrange for a 
2% simple interest loan in that 
amount, against which deposits can 
be credited during the period of the 
loan. Withdrawals cannot exceed 
actual deposits. Term of the loan is 
five years. Another bank offers a 
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customer $2 worth of free checking 
service for opening a check and a 
savings account, each with $10 or 
more. The offer was limited, adver- 
tised in newspapers and bus cards. 

RADIO SALES. To demonstrate 
the effectiveness of hard-sell radio 
promotion on instalment loans, Cen- 
tral National built all commercials 
around them during a ball game. 
Customcr had to phone the bank and 
answer a few questions. Four loan 
interviewers took 54 applications. 

CHRISTMAS CLUBS. In promot- 
ing Christmas Clubs, Central Na- 
tional found that a small sum spent 
on employee incentives produced 
more new business than three or 
four times that amount spent in ad- 
vertising. It offered two dinner or 
theater tickets to each staffer open- 
ing 50 or more accounts; half of 
them to be new. Those selling less 
than 50 got 20 cents per account 
. . . Advertise Christmas Clubs in 
February. During January many 
people are still paying Christmas 
bills. The later promotion has 
proved successful. 


A Variety of Ideas 


Here are miscellaneous ideas 


from other clinic contributors: 


CHRISTMAS CHEER. The Bea- 
trice (Nebr.) National Bank at 
Christmas time sends a letter to 
each customer saying that if he will 
designate at the bottom of the page 
the church of his choice and bring 
the letter back to the bank, it will 
send a dollar to the church. The 
Beatrice has sent about 4,000 letters 
each year for the last three years 
and more than 2,000 have been re- 
turned. “We send money to about 
150 churches. It is the best deal I 
know of, and really creates good 
public relations. Every preacher in 
the county is on our side.”—W. W. 
Cook. 

MORTGAGE ROSES. Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) Savings Bank sends a 
dozen roses to every mortgagor af- 
ter the loan is closed and the day the 
family moves into the new home. 
“The flowers last only a short time, 
but the thoughtfulness of the bou- 


quet lasts many years.”—Ron Vi at- 
rous. 

BUSINESS FORUMS. Detroit 
Bank and Trust Company has pauel- 


‘type meetings for businessmen, led 


by branch managers, in each braiich 
community. Outside experts partici- 
pate to help clear up problems. The 
bank serves light refreshments.— 
Milton H. Bell. 

FREE MEAL. The First National 
Bank of Orlando, Fla., has a weekly 
breakfast in its cafeteria for new- 
comers who thus get a chance to 
meet the officers.—Buell Duncan, Jr. 

WELCOME CAKE. Peoples Trust 
and Savings Bank, Indianola, Iowa, 
has a practical method of greeting 
newcomers. The local bakery bakes 
a cake with “Welcome to Indianola” 
frosted on it, and a bank staffer 
makes delivery with a card good for 
a free check wallet on presentation 
at the bank.—William Buxton. 

STROLLERS. Strollers for shop- 
ping mothers with small children 
are provided by the National Bank 
in Tulsa in cooperation with a 
downtown motor banking facility 
The carts are painted with the 
bank’s name.—Kenneth N. Domnick. 

CONSTRUCTION PARTY. Sug- 
gestion for banks building or re- 
modeling: a construction party. It’s 
held amid the rubble of construction 
and guests wear overalls and pro- 
tective helmets, sit on nail kegs at 
board tables. Entertainment is sim- 
ple; just a piano will do. Menu is 
food with “construction” terminol- 
ogy.—Don R. Hassell, The Hanover 
Bank, New York City. 

OLD TIMER HONORS. Manches- 
ter (N. H.) Savings Bank honored a 
retiring employee with long service 
by making her “President for a 
Day.” She sat at the president’s 
desk, complete with nameplate, 
while the chief executive, in theory, 
took over her job. The day’s climax 
was a “This Is Your Life” type party. 
—C. Robert Huggins. 

DISTRIBUTION. Distribute ad- 
vertising material door-to-door 
rather than by mail. In some areas 
more than 50% of the postage cost 
can be saved.—Bob Schong, The 
Philadelphia National Bank. 
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When collateral 
is the problem 
in approving a loan 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 
is the solution 

if inventory is 

a substantial 

asset... 


Not just the answer to retaining the line and 
customer's good will, but a sound profit-wise 
operation that meets your most exacting require- 
ments. Accurate knowledge of the inventory, its 
quality, age, dollar value and rate of move- 
ment, so necessary for this type of loan, is pro- 
vided at a glance by our exclusive new monthly 
Stock and Value Report. This concise single- 
sheet record gives a complete check of all trans- 


WAREHOUSE OF 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN 


actions, greatly simplifying the work of the col- 
lateral department and reviewing officer. 

If collateral is the problem, let us show you 
an inventory loan service with an unmatched 
record of unimpaired bailment, that will permit 
you to extend maximum credit with minimum 
cost by relieving your bank of expensive time- 
consuming detail. 

Write or call today. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


25 South William Street 
New York 4, New York 


OPERATING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Hot Money 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


also to Switzerland, with its low rate. 

The countries receiving the hot 
money have not welcomed it, both 
because of its potentially inflationary 
aspects and because of its transitory 
nature. Various devices have been 
invoked to discourage or immobilize 
such money, including devices em- 
ployed by the U.S. in the 1930s. This 
in turn has caused some holders of 
deutschemarks and Swiss francs to 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO. -* 
Member: Federal Reserve System ©* Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


convert those currencies into gold. 
This has been especially true in 
Switzerland. 

Moreover, various European cen- 
tral banks with rising foreign ex- 
change reserves have been buying 
gold in London and elsewhere. 

By no means all the heavy 1960 in- 
flow of capital into Germany has 
been foreign. Germany has been en- 
joying a foreign trade surplus and 
German banks have been recalling 
their foreign advances and increas- 
ing their foreign indebtedness. Also, 
big German industrial firms have 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CORRESPONDENT BANK SERVICES—Check Collections ¢ Investment Portfolio Analysis ¢ Market Research ¢ Credit Information ¢ Currency Service 
Overline Loan Accommodations * Wire Transfers ¢ Business and Plant Location ¢ Corporate and Individual Trust Service ¢ Personal Service and many others 


been borrowing abroad. As a <oun- 
termeasure the central bank in June 
took the drastic step of prohibiting 
banks from paying interest on for. 
eign deposits. The discount rate was 
raised and steps were taken t» re. 
duce bank liquidity. 

The German policy points up a 
difference between the gold stand- 
ard as it operated before 1931 and 
convertible currency as it operates 
today. Under the gold standard an 
inflow of capital would have been 
allowed to cheapen money; a de- 
terioration of the balance of interna- 
tional payments would have been 
the justification for a hike in the dis- 
count rate. Now, for purely domestic 
reasons, Germany has raised the dis- 
count rate while enjoying a favorable 
trade balance. 


The Swiss Program 


Likewise Switzerland, long a 
stronghold of the gold standard, has 
set aside those principles in order to 
counteract hot money. From Feb- 
ruary 1959 to August 1960 the Swiss 
National Bank deliberately pursued a 
low-interest-rate policy. Switzerland 
was enjoying a favorable trade bal- 
ance and the authorities wanted to 
encourage the outflow of investment 
funds. The policy was successful and 
the bank’s foreign exchange reserves 
declined. In July, with events in the 
Congo and talk of world war, came 
a massive inrush of hot money to 
Switzerland; more than a billion 
francs in a few weeks. The central 
bank therefore imposed on the com- 
mercial banks a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment to prevent inflation. 

By this agreement, still in effect, 
the banks no longer accept foreign 
deposits for less than. three months. 
No interest is paid on such funds, 
which instead are charged a com- 
mission of 44% per quarter. The 
banks undertake to do their utmost 
to prevent the use of foreign funds, 
after the lapse of the 3-month pe- 
riod, for the purchase of Swiss in- 
vestments ; and to discourage foreign- 
ers from hoarding Swiss banknotes. 

The effectiveness of the Swiss 
agreement is impaired by the fact 
that about half of the inflowing funds 
were Swiss-owned, repatriated for 
various reasons, including the de- 
cline in U.S. interest rates. In Sep- 
tember the Swiss press reported that 
the national bank was contemplating 
in the near future issuing for sterili- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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zation purposes short-term, low-in- 
terest-bearing Government securities 
and also the sale of gold coins. 

Britain also has been experiencing 
what the Statist has called the “hot 
money circus set in motion by their 
[the authorities’] own dear money 
moves.” The British discount rate, 
previously 4%, was fixed at 5% in 
January and raised to 6% in May. 
This attracted funds from abroad. In 
September, the Statist reported, the 
U.K. continued “to act as a powerful 
magnet for hot mcney.” To lessen 
the capital inflow, Britain paid in ad- 
vance four months’ instalments on its 
debt to the World Fund; and, to the 
same end, reportedly was operating 
in the forward exchange market. 
With the approach of the fall sea- 
sonal pressure on sterling, however, 
and perhaps for other reasons the 
Bank of England rejected advice 
that it lower the interest rate. 

The magnitude of hot money 
movements into Britain is not ade- 
quately reflected in the rise in Brit- 
ish gold and short-term dollar hold- 
ings, from $3.49-billion last year-end 


FIDELITY 
SPECIALISTS 


ATTENTION: 


to $4.08-billion on June 30, since 
much of the total inflow has been 
used to meet the adverse balance of 
payments and in overseas lending. 


A Basis for Inflation 


As this brief survey discloses, hot 
money—massive international move- 
ments of private capital seeking 
safety from war or other risks or tem- 
porary advantage from interest-rate 
differentials—poses difficult domestic 
problems for the money managers in 
the host countries and introduces in- 
stability in world currency relation- 
ships. To the countries to which it 
comes, hot money brings the mate- 
rial for inflation and, if nct neutral- 
ized, subsequent deflation when the 
funds are withdrawn. The phenome- 
non also stimulates international gold 
movements, as latterly from the U.S., 
in which case it complicates the tasks 
of the Federal Reserve. 


Speculation in Gold 


In late October the price of gold 
on the London free market suddenly 
soared to about $41 an ounce, a spec- 
tacular premium over the U.S. statu- 
tory price of $35. The development 


has been attributed to the fears: or 
hopes that for various reasons the 
U.S. would not very much lo):ger 
continue to maintain the $35 sel ing 
price. 

When the exceptional specul: tive 
demand appeared in October tiiere 
was not available enough newly 
mined gold to meet it and the Br tish 
authorities were not at first w:iling 
to supply the market with the quan- 
tities needed to hold the price of gold 
to parity with the U.S. official price.* 
As a result the market price of gold 
shot up and a shadow was thrown 
across the standing of the dollar, 
Once the U.S. Treasury had assured 
the Bank of England that it would 
not complain if the latter were to use 
monetary gold, bought frem the U.S. 
at $35 an ounce, to meet the hoard- 
ing demand, the London premium 
was brought down to around $36, 
where it stands at this writing. 

This indirect intervention in the 
gold market represents a new policy 
on the part of the U.S. Government. 
* A median figure would bring the landed cost of 
U.S. gold in London to about $35.23. Including a 
144% charge, the U.S. sells gold to foreign central 
banks at $35.0875. Shipping costs, which vary 


with circumstances, are currently estimated by 
IMF at 10¢-18¢ an ounce. 


BANKERS = 
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SPECIALISTS 


CONTINUED INFLATIONARY PRESSURES PLUS INCREASED CRIMINAL 
ACTIVITY MAKE IT IMPERATIVE TO REVIEW YOUR PROTECTION 


PROGRAM = 


AMERICAN SURETY’S MODERN "BANK PRESERVER" 


PLAN GIVES YOU MILLION $$ EXCESS PROTECTION = AT LOW 
COST — GET FULL DETAILS PLUS FREE SURVEY OF YOUR SET-UP 
CONTACT OUR NEAREST AGENT OR WIRE OUR BANK DIVISIONe 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
100 BROADWAY, Ne Ye 5y Ne Yeo 


“Review your bank's total insurance program through a survey by one of our protection specialists.” 
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URBAN RENEWAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


(2) capital grants to help defray the 
difference between the return re- 
ceived from disposition of the 
project land and the cost of car- 
rying out the projects, by a % 
Federal, 14 local proportion, or 
by a 34 Federal proportion with 
all local administrative, legal, 
survey and planning expenses 
paid by the locality; 

relocation payments to families, 
individuals and business con- 
cerns; 

urban renewal services, which 
includes technical and other pro- 
fessional advice and assistance 
from specialists of the HHFA 
in preparation of a workable 
program; 

(5) demonstration grants. 


(3) 


(4) 


Private money carries it 
the rest of the way 

Once the property has_ been 
cleared, the municipality can pro- 
ceed with the sale of the land to a 
redeveloper who will build on it ac- 
cording to specifications first agreed 
upon when plans were submitted to 
the Urban Renewal Administration. 
Now comes the big money problem. 
No further Federal funds are in- 
volved, and only in the instance of 
residential housing, Federal guaran- 
tees. The redeveloper must find, or 
someone must find for him, investors 
who are willing to tie up large sums 
—often upwards of $15-$20,000,000 
for long periods of time at rates 
lower than those afforded by many 
other investments. 

The redeveloper approaches a 
bank, perhaps. If the project is resi- 
dential, he may possibly have less 
difficulty in obtaining his financing. 
If it’s business or commercial prop- 
erty, he’ll have special problems. 
Banks, even those able to make the 
large investment involved, think 
more than twice when they consider 
the shorter-term higher-profit uses 
this money could be put to over and 
over again within what will probably 
be a 80-40 year period. 

Insurance firms, such as Travelers 
in Hartford, and other commercial 
firms, seem a little more prone to go 
into this sort of investment. The 
great hope of redevelopers at the 
moment seems to be pension funds 
and trust funds, since they can now 
enter mortgage financing under a 
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new law limiting their taxation un- 
der these circumstances. Trust and 
pension funds, as they are handled 
by banks, and syndicates, publicly- 
owned real estate and publicly-owned 
investment firms as banks partici- 
pate in them, are other possible ways 
of channeling bank funds into re- 
newal. 


Residential, business and 
industrial renewals differ 
Financing of residential renewal 
and relocation housing is pretty 
much prescribed and guaranteed by 
FHA as follows: Under section 220 
of the National Housing Act, rede- 
velopment housing can be mort- 
gaged on 30-40 year terms, with 
rates running from 5% to 534% in- 
terest, at 90% of replacement cost. 
Relocation housing can be financed 
on 40 year terms, rates running 
about the same, but at up to 100% of 
replacement costs if the mortgagor 
is by some manner of means a non- 
profit organization—even a non- 
profit redevelopment corporation. 
Business and industrial properties 
present another picture. First of all, 
even larger sums of money are often 
involved. Loan terms, however usu- 
ally run concurrent with a tenant’s 
lease—20-25 years. Rates vary from 
514-6%, according to the tenant’s 
rating, builder’s rating, and general 
conditions. And FHA guarantees are 
not involved. More than this, a spe- 
cial problem arises when the rede- 
veloper approaches a conservative 
investor, such as a bank, which will 
want in advance to be assured of a 
high proportion of tenancy in the 
property as a guarantee in its invest- 
ment. More often than not, the build- 
ing design, which must be followed 
faithfully after filing, is completed 
and tenants must then be found to fit 
the building as designed. Stamford, 
Conn., has found its answer to that. 
In its Southeast Quadrant project, 
which will renew a full quarter of 
the city’s business district, tenants 
are being brought into the picture 
before the filing of plans. Structures 
are being designed to suit specific 
tenants as well as to fulfill the usual 
renewal goals, and financing should 
therefore be easier to obtain since 
the success of the property has some 
measure of guarantee. 


Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program helps 


One private-public agency is work- 
ing hard toward bringing lender and 


borrower together in renewal work. 
The Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program, in existence since 
1954, has broadened its functions 
and undertaken the task of encourag- 
ing private lending institutions to 
finance urban renewal housing. It 
operates with Federal staff and ma- 
chinery through the HHFA, but it 
is a privately endorsed and support- 
ed agency dealing with private peo- 
ple and private funds. For example, 
in Nashville, Tenn., the VHMCP has 
got six financial institutions to buy 
and hold, at the price of 97.5, at 
least $1,000,000 of 40-year 534% 
mortgages under FHA Section 221 
(relocation housing). This is the 
same price the builder would be get- 
ting from FNMA special assistance, 
relieving the pressure of this type of 
housing on Treasury funds and help- 
ing private funds to carry the burden 
in urban renewal. 

It’s been said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the country’s largest grow- 
er of ragweed—on ground cleared for 
renewal projects but not completed 
for lack of private finance. VHMCP 
aims to see that this doesn’t happen. 


Chase Manhattan president 
speaks: 

As David Rockefeller, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank president, said in his 
address to the Hartford symposium: 

“Public understanding and accept- 
ance of responsibility which goes 
with it is, of course, essential to any 
major undertaking that so concerns 
the whole community as urban re- 
newal. 

“As taxpayers, we wonder about 
the division of the tax burden be- 
tween the city and the suburb. In 
this connection, many of us are con- 
cerned about the obsolete and under 
used investment in services in the 
presently less productive or gray 
areas of the central city. At the same 
time, we ruefully tote up the burden- 
some requirements for the installa- 
tion and maintenance of identical 
new services in growing suburbs into 
which the population is moving. It 
has been calculated that the capital 
outlay by new suburban communities 
for the necessary package of public 
services ranges from $2,500 to $3,500 
for each new home erected. 

“TI think we face the fact that any 
sums voted into law for Federal aid 
must be regarded as no more than 
seed money. Public funds are not, 
and simply cannot, be available in 
sufficient quantity to do the job.” 
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First 


in 


@ industrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 


of Foreign Capital 


. Established in 1962 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


THIS IS THE SIGN OF 
O 
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The world’s most reliable auto- 
matic protection services 
against fire, burglary, holdup and 
other hazards. 


ADT subscribers are proud to 
display this monogram on their 
premises. It is a promise to their 
employees, customers and neigh- 
bors that they have provided the 
most dependable and modern 
service available to protect their 
lives, their property and their 
jobs. 


The reputation of this symbol 
stems from the unmatched 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Office: 


A 


NATION WIHIODE 


155 Sixth Avenue, 
ORGANIZATION 


efficiency of the organization 
behind it, the American District 
Telegraph Company. Superior 
service is responsible for this 
position of leadership. All ADT 
systems are regularly inspected, 
tested and always ready for re- 
liable operation. 


Is your property 99.99% immune 
to losses by fire or burglary? If 
not, call the ADT office listed in 
your telephone directory and find 
out how you can be better pro- 
tected and (as is often the case) 
save money, too! 


New York 13, N. Y. 


| Setting Up a Bank’s 


*‘Brainduster’’ Meeting 


and officer-superv sor 


conferences have helped the }.in- 
coln Rochester Trust Compiny, 
Rochester, N. Y., develop ideas and 
improve communications, and 0. 
Kenneth Cooper, senior vice-presi- 
dent, told the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association about the method. 
The officer meetings are usually 
held the weekend after Labor Day in 
a hotel away from Rochester, and 
take the form of workshops in which 
each of six groups gets a different 
bank subject for discussion. 
Formation of the program starts 
the third week in April when the 
management group and the branch 
managers suggest subjects for dis- 
cussion. By mid-May the program is 
ready and early in June the assign- 
ments for papers are made, the fin- 
ished product to be ready the first 
week in August. Personnel invited 
includes senior officers, department 
heads, branch managers. Room as- 
signments in the hotel are prepared 
and a transportation list completed. 
The conferences serve as media 
for initiating new programs. They 
have been contributed to for forma- 
tion of a management committee, 
staff advisory board, new service 
charge schedule, changes in the 
bank’s pension plan, job evaluation 
and performance appraisal program, 
liberalization of officer lending au- 
thority, reorganizing of the credit 
department, planning of a new office. 
A somewhat similar conference is 
conducted at the supervisory level. 


“Don’t you have any regular savings 
accounts?” 


For Your 
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“Remington Rand Kard-Veyer filing equipment 
gave us just what we were missing in the CIF 
Dept. — faster reporting time, and improved cus- 
tomer service with a remarkable saving in floor 
space. The best proof of our satisfaction is the 
fact that we soon ordered Kard-Veyer units for 
our Check Filing operation. And there too they 
made the job much easier, much faster .. . made 
me happy to recommend Kard-Veyer filing units 
to anyone in the financial field.” 


December 1960 


only too happy to ‘plug’ Kard-Veyer” 


says America’s First Lady of Finance 
MARY G. ROEBLING, PRESIDENT OF TRENTON TRUST 


Remington Rand can help you select the right 
Kard-Veyer Unit for your particular banking op- 
eration — CUSTOMER INFORMATION FILES * CHECK 
FILING * SIGNATURE FILES * TRUST INDEXES * MAS- 
TER ACCOUNT NUMBERING INDEXES * LOAN INDEXES 
For an illustrated brochure describing all Kard-Veyer 


models write Room 2210, 122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17 — 
specify LBV811 


Remington. Systems 
DIVISION OF SPERRY 


RAND CORPORATION 
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Training Is Key to Sales-Minded Staff 


LTHOUGH sales contests bring in 
business, it can happen that 
when they’re over the sales virtually 
stop because the motivating reason 
is gone. More important, staffers ap- 
proach prospects with the “Help me 
win a prize by opening an account” 
attitude. If a true sales-service atti- 
tude is what you want, staff training 
—permanent, constant, explanatory 
—is the answer. 


These observations were made by 
Donald L. Whittemore, assistant 
vice-president, The Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank, Atlanta, at a Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Association 
Convention meeting. Coupled with 
training, he said, must be a plan of 
recognition. 

“It’s obvious,” said Mr. Whitte- 
more, “that a bank cannot promote 
or give a raise for every piece of new 


QUICK SERVICE 


Nation’s Capital 


When matters arise that 
require prompt action in 
Washington, cali on American 
Security for assistance. Our 
“*know-how”’ serves many; 

we would like to serve you. 


Vv 
American 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Robert C. Baker, President 
Washington, D. C. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Member Federal Reserve System 


Participation... 


When mortgages are serv- 
iced by a bank, mortgage 
banker, or other agent, the 
customary reward is a_ par- 
ticipation in the interest, 
usually 42%. 

Everyone is familiar with 
the usual mortgage amorti- 
zation schedule showing in- 
terest, principal and balance 
— but not everyone knows 
that you may equally well 


obtain an amortization 
schedule which splits the in- 
terest into participation and 
net interest and which shows 
the remittance to the in- 
vestor. 

The price is the same $1 
that you pay for any sched- 
ule. Send today for a sample 
copy or a supply of imprinted 
order cards. 


FINANCIAL puBLISHING COMPANY 
82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. KENMoreE 6-1827 


MASS-PRODUCED FIGURES AT LOWEST COST ANYWHERE 


YOU NAME IT 


Whatever the item, 
And whatever the facts on it, 
One thing is certain: 
There’ll be a tax on it. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZ:R 


business, yet each sale is important.” 
He suggested a “planned, but not ob- 
viously planned,” program of reco- 
nition. Ask senior officers of the 
bank to drop by and give someone a 
pat on the back and/or write a note 
of congratulations to the staff sales- 
men. A house organ is another ex- 
cellent means of noting folks who 
have brought in business. And of 
course dinners, picnics or other get 
togethers for successful sales leaders 
are in order. 

Whether you train all the staff or 
only the public contact members, the 
groups should be small. The heart of 
the training material is the bank’s 
basic services—and their stories 
should be written in manual form, 
with a copy for each staffer. 


By the Way... 


In a few years the average family 
will make $8,000 a year, and, the 
way we are spending, they had bet- 
ter. 


You can entertain most persons 
by sitting down and listening to 
them. 


Temper is one of the few things 
that improves when you don’t use it. 


If a man can make a better mouse 
trap, he had better get a patent be- 
fore someone steals it. 


All of us ought to swap problems, 
because we all know exactly how to 
solve the other fellow’s. 


When your wife promises to meet 
you at six o’clock, her promise car- 
ries a lot of wait. 


A fool and his money are soon in- 
vited places. 


Confucius say: No man who 
catches large fish goes home through 
alley. 
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Citizens National Bank, Greenville, Texas * Architect: Ragsdale & Smith, Greenville, Texas 
Contractor: Rutherford & Son, Greenville, Texas + Installed by: McCullough Paint Store, Greenville, Texas 


PPG products installed: WEST TENSION Doors, TUBELITE Frames, and SOLARGRAY® Polished Plate Glass 


Bank welcomes customers 
with PPG Open-Vision Front 


It’s a pleasure just to walk in the door of the Citizens National 
Bank in Greenville, Texas. One reason customers like to do 
business here is the bank’s attractive appearance, due largely 
to a handsome Open-Vision Front by PPG. 

It has been proven time and time again—business picks up 
when you dress up your bank with a PPG Open-Vision Front. 
A wide-open look is bound to attract more customers, and an 
Open-Vision Front pays off in increased traffic and volume. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass has the complete package to give you 
the Open-Vision look: Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass; 
PiTTco® decorative and glass-holding Store Front Metal; a 
complete line of TUBELITE®, HERCULITE®, and WEST TENSION 
doors, frames and sidelights; and PITTCOMATIC® automatic 
push-pull handle or mat-operated door openers. For more 
information, send for our free booklet or contact your PPG 
branch or distributor. There’s one near you. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 0217 

632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send a free 
STORE FRONT booklet to: 


Name 


Address___ 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints + Glass + Chemicals + Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


December 1960 
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TRIAL AND ERROR 


Two years have passed since the 
MICR printing specifications were 
wrapped up and approved. If we 
were to appraise our present posi- 
tion in one sentence, we would 
say that the problems of research 
were largely behind us while the 
problems of implementation were 
very much in front of us. Despite 
the progress that has been made, 
we actually are just now entering 
the initial stages of mechanized 
check handling. 


We think of research as being 
scientific, but as a matter of fact 
it is mostly trial and error. The 
scientific part deals with knowing 
what to try and how to interpret 
what we see. The remainder is 
nothing more than repetitious 
experimentation, and we have 
done plenty of that during the 
past two busy years. As a result, 
we have gained confidence with 
respect to measuring our abilities 
and defining our limitations. 


Generally speaking, we now know 


le UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


that our workmanship will meas- 
ure up to the demands of the 
high-speed equipment that will 
process it. Also generally speak- 
ing, we know that there are 
times when it will not. As long 
as variables exist .. . and we rec- 
ognize that they exist in machines 
just as they do in printing . . . we 
will never get away from trial 
and error. 


We are convinced that MICR is a 
sound, workable system. We are 
also convinced that it will hit a 
few reefs before it sails into 
smooth waters. Based on what we 
know now, we think that as time 
goes on printing will continue to 
improve, machines will come into 
more perfect adjustment, the 
reject rate will drop, and the 
promised economies of the sys- 
tem will be realized. Nevertheless, 
the next two years are likely to 
be as full of trial and error as 
were the last two, and we all would 
be well advised if we kept braced 
for the impact. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, NORWALK. PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


SOME FAMOUS BANKING LANDMARKS BY H, McC & H 


HALSEY McCORMACK & HELMER nc. 
Since 1925.. BANK DESIGNERS .. Exclusively 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF SPECIALIZATION IN EVERY PHASE OF BANK DESIGN 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 1 


Profits Up Lo% at 
MajorN.Y. Banks 


ROFITS of major New York City 

banks are expected to top last 
year’s by 15%, according to a sur- 
vey reported by the current Di- 
gest of Investment Advices. This in- 
crease is due mostly to a sizable 
rise in loans and higher average in- 
terest rates during the year. 

The study indicates that the lower 
interest rates toward the end of 1960 
will adversely affect income; how- 
ever, it listed a number of factors 
that are expected to offset the rate 
slump. Among these factors are: the 
increasing importance of service 
charges as a producer of income, the 
growing volume of consumer loans 
and business loans at average rates 
that are above the prime rate, capital 
gains derived from bond sales when 
money is easy in contrast with capi- 
tal losses suffered in a period of ris- 
ing interest rates; and the expansion 
of bank mechanization with resulting 
savings in operating costs. 


N.Y.C. Bank Stocks 
Average 4% Return 

The report showed that the aver- 
age New York City bank stock is now 
selling for about 12 times estimated 
1960 earnings, pays dividends afford- 
ing a return of better than 4% and 
can be purchased at about 120% of 
its book value. 

Shares of the eight largest New 
York City banks have declined about 
15% from the year’s high, the Digest 
stated. Since they are now selling at 
a lower price-earnings ratio than 10 
years ago, price-wise they appear to 
entail relatively limited capital risk. 
Present dividends are considered se- 
cure since they represent, on aver- 
age, a payout of less than 50% of 
earnings. 


“Defensive” Quality 

With most yields above 4%, ac- 
cording to the report, bank stocks 
have defensive characteristics in a 
period of declining money rates 
which most low yielding industrial 
stocks do not possess. 
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Fundamental 


new way of 


office copying 


... makes copies 
on ordinary paper! 


This is the new XeroX® 914 Office 
Copier. It makes copies on your own 


letterhead, or ordinary paper (plain 
or colored). As many as 7 copies a 
minute. This is xerography teamed 
with automation—a NEW DIMEN- 
SION in copying. 


NEW XEROX: 914 


No wet chemicals 
-»-- no waste 


Neither expensive sensitized paper, 
intermediate film negative, nor liq- 
uid chemicals are required. And 
since there are no exposure ad- 
justments, there is no waste of 
materials. Just think how much this 
can save you—in supplies alone! 


Copies allcolors... 
even reds & blues 


with sharp black-on-white fidelity. 
Copies everything written, typed, 
printed, stamped, or drawn. Copies 
from any original ... even pages 
in thickbound volumes. Just push 
a button—copies flow! Magic... 
at your fingertips. 


About 1¢ per copy 
for supplies 


No feeding of copy paper or re- 
handling of original. Any number 
of copies, delivered automatically 
—at a cost of about 1¢ per copy 
for supplies. For details, write 
HALOID XEROX INC., 9X-91 HALOID 
STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE COPIER 
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Notices with Federal Checks Are to Be Forwarded 


The following information for the 
attention of banks has been received 
from the Bureau of Retirement and 
Insurance of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 


| receiving checks mailed 
from the United States Treasury De- 
partment on behalf of depositors can 
be of service to their depositors by 
being sure to forward to them any 


It’s Citizens 
with the 
information 
you wanted on 


notices which are enclosed with the 
check. 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission is enclosing an impor- 
tant notice with the annuity checks 
of retired Federal employees which 
banks will receive around January 1 
and again around February 1, 1961. 
If your depositor is a retired Federal 
employee, these notices will tell him 
whether he is eligible for benefits 


Southern California 


CITIZENS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles 
59 offices in Southern California * Resources over $500,000,000 
Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Established 1890 


50 OFFICES IN COLOMBIA 
SERVE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Nearly half a century of experience in providing commercial and 
financial information has built this bank into one of the largest 
organizations in Colombia serving export and import trade. Our 49 
branches, located throughout the country, are completely equipped 
to meet your requirements for facts and for banking facilities. In- 
quiries for specific information will be promptly answered. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
Cable address for all offices—BANCOQUIA 
Vicente Uribe Rendon, General Manager 
Juan Lurs, Foreign Manager 


Capital paid up and Capital Reserve over Col.$76,000,000 
Total assets over Col.$600 ,000,000 


under the new Retired Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act. 

The Civil Service Commission ye- 
ports that close to 15,000 retired 
Federal employees use banks as ad- 
dresses for their annuity checks. The 
Commission has no other address 
for these annuitants and there is no 
other way to get this important no- 
tice to them except by the bank for- 
warding the notice to the depositor. 

These notices will be the size of 
the check and will be on either white, 
pink, or buff paper, depending on 
their message. They will be easily 
recognizable and will be labeled as 
coming from the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

Banks are urged to take whatever 
steps are necessary to assure that 
these notices are received by the de- 
positor. 


Registration Kits 

The Civil Service Commission 
plans to send registration kits to eli- 
gible retired employees about March 
1, 1961. These kits will not accom- 
pany the checks but will be a sepa- 
rate mailing. They will go to the 
same address as the checks, however, 
and therefore banks will receive them 
for those persons who have given the 
bank as their address. 

The envelope which will carry the 
registration kits will be clearly 
marked indicating that the contents 
should be forwarded unopened to the 
depositor. 


“I said ‘Merry Christmas’ nine hundred 
and six times today!” 
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CURVED? 


HOW WILL YOUR Eo > ANGULAR? 
COUNTERS BE DESIGNED? — ‘ 


EX 
STANDARD DIMENSION 
UNDER-COUNTER UNITS 
WILL FIT THEM... 
AND SAVE YOU MONEY 


The photo above shows a noteworthy example of 
how Herring-Hall-Marvin creates custom-designed 
under-counter arrangements at production-line 
prices. 


In this efficient installation each teller has every- 
thing at his fingertips. Note the handy knee-space 
apron sections with adjustable dividers; the key- 
locked cash and storage drawers, the big combin- 
ation-locked silver compartment, the Swing-Away 
seat for the teller’s personal comfort and conven- 


é We'll be glad to send 
ience. 


you a copy of our cata- 


log showing our money- 
Let us show you how we can cut new counter costs saving under - counter 


for you. Consider, too, the advantage of being able units with actual install- 
t dd t ith mini ation photographs and 
Oa 0, or rearrange, with minimum expense, practical arrangement 
these self-contained units to meet changing needs. ideas. Write today. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


A division of DIEBOLD, Incorporated HAMILTON, OHIO 


December 1960 
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WHERE-YOU-WORK 


SAVING --- CHECKING --- BORROWING --- BY MAIL 


LIVINGSTON-KOSTER 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


Bank Specialists for 14 years 


LIVINGSTON -KOSTER are the originators of the 
copyrighted In-Plant System known as WHERE- 
YOU-WORK-BANKING SERVICE. It is now in 
successful use in 18 states. There is no duplicate 
of this plan. It cannot be copied. A Livingston- 
Koster representative will gladly call on you. 
Write or wire for a personal presentation of this 
proven plan. LIVINGSTON-KOSTER 709 Donovan 
Bldg., 2457 Woodward Ave., Detroit 1, Michigan. 
WO. 2-8288. 


Credit Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohte 


Licensed In all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 


TOWER OF HOPE 


The Institute for Muscle .Disease 
in New York City ...a tower of 
hope for the millions who 
suffer from neuromuscular 
disorders ...sponsored by 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 
ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA, INC. 


1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS 
Avoid the 


last minute Christmas holiday rush! 
Mail early! 
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Credit Rating 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


porter reasons that suppliers will 
want to watch the situation more 
closely during the coming months, 
for Stewart is now in a position 
where any unsettling event, such as 
a drop in sales, may weaken his 
credit position. 

The reporter reasons that the re- 
duced working capital, the heavier 
debt, and the slowing up of pay- 
ments tip the scales to the extent that 
“Fair” credit best sizes up the case. 

Considering these central factors 
and the other elements of the case, 
the reporter assigns F 314. He has 
considered and weighed the factors, 
then appraised the information in 
the light of the questions raised by 
those factors. The entire process is 
one of impartially and objectively 
weighing, judging, and deciding. 


How About the Newcomer? 


The banker may say that the fore- 
going example deals with a man who 
is established in business. But the 
credit man is frequently faced with 
the appraisal of the business just 
starting, or in fact the one which has 
not yet opened its doors. Here, there 
generally is no more than an em- 
ployment record to rely upon. A rec- 
ord of managerial accomplishment is 
usually lacking. No payment record 
has been established. 

To say “Let’s wait and see if these 
people become established” is a nega- 
tive approach. It is hardly construc- 
tive to the seller or the buyer. There- 
fore the reporter tries to conclude 
even as the business starts whether 
the over-all circumstances are 
“Good,” or whether they are “Fair,” 
or whether they are such as to make 
it difficult to classify within any con- 
densed rating symbol. 

The general concept is this: If the 
new man (1) has capital in keeping 
with his plan of operation; and (2) 
has acquired well-balanced experi- 
ence; and (3) has a _ reasonable 
chance for success, then the business 
opens with a “Good” composite cred- 
it appraisal. This is also very much 
the reasoning followed by the credit 
man who has an opening order from 
a new business. He asks whether the 
new man has integrity, knows what 
he is doing, and whether he hasa 
reasonable amount of capital to do 


what he plans, 


To judge the capital requiremen 
the reporter inquires about the e. - 
penses that must be met and then t!.e 
approximate sales volume to yied 
enough to cover these expens:s. 
Having established the approxim: ‘e 
sales needed it is possible to es'i- 
mate how well available capital v ill 
provide requirements and to what «x- 
tent the business will have to ‘e- 
pend on support from creditors 

Whether the new businessman (an 
reasonably expect to get the sales 
volume he needs is of course an im- 
portant question but even here there 
are guides. How predecessors made 
out at this location; conditions in the 
community; and competition in the 
particular line all give hints as to 
sales possibilities. 

Let us say the reporter has rated a 
business just starting as G 3%. 

The partners seem to have a 
knowledge of the line in keeping with 
their plan of operation. Capital 
seems satisfactory. There is a rea- 
sonable chance for success. This does 
not mean the rating will necessarily 
stay at G 3%. Perhaps*a few blun- 
ders in purchasing may be made, or 
expenses be allowed to get out of 
hand. Or the partners may buy care- 
fully and manage prudently, yet fail 
to achieve needed sales volume. 


Ratings Change Daily 


So the G 3% may be changed to re- 
flect the weaker condition. No rating 
is permanent—5,000 changes are 
made each day in the Reference Book 
as some businesses become stronger 
and others weaken or fall. 

The “Fair” credit symbol repre- 
sents a somewhat greater degree of 
credit risk than the “Good” or 
“High” ratings. Nevertheless, in this 
category of “Fair” credit many con- 
cerns offer possibilities for profit- 
able sales. 

A relatively new wholesaler found 
how, through careful selection of ac- 
counts in this group, he was able to 
build up his volume. All the prime 
prospects were already tied up with 
established suppliers. The new man 
could not compete for these accounts 
except on a price basis. He explored 
the “Fair” credit accounts. He drew 
reports on concerns rated “Fair” 
credit and made decisions after care- 
ful study. He followed up carefully. 
He has been able to build up a good 
business, and many of the customers 
formerly rated “Fair” are now rated 
“Good” or “High.” 


BANKING 


BANKING SERVICE 
by 
mn 


“Long-range planning for advertising?” 


*Certainly,’’ says William E. Hill, managing partner of the 
New York management consulting firm, William E. Hill & 
Company, and he explains in this message why planning a 
company’s future must include marketing along with products 
and processes. 

‘‘Half the research and development ever done in this 
country has been since 1955, This rapid acceleration in 
technology is having a tremendous impact on the conduct 
of specific marketing functions such as product planning 
and advertising. Many companies are rightfully con- 
cerned about the increasing emphasis on product and 
process innovation, the threats of product obsolescence, 
and the requirements of complex market development. 
And still a greater research effort is forecast for the 
1960’s, with R&D expenditures projected to reach an 
estimated level of $25 to $30 billion by 1970, compared 
with a present rate of $12 billion. 

‘The capacity of your company to prosper during the 
next ten years of undoubtedly swift change—to realize 
the period’s profit opportunities—may well depend on 
your creative marketing and technology. A 5 to 10-year 
long-range program, that anticipates product and mar- 
ket opportunities and threats before they develop, can pro- 
vide the advance and imaginative plans and action for 
competitive leadership in domestic and foreign markets. 

“Such planning is providing valuable and confident 
insight into the future requirements of advertising and 
its companion marketing functions. When projected in 
relation to a company’s growth program, many a cur- 
rent advertising program and budget is inadequate for 
the next 5 to 10 years. By this planning process you can 
optimize advertising’s future role in marketing—and 
establish the major contribution that sound advertising 
can play in capitalizing on the new markets, new tech- 
nologies and new management practices of the 1960's.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
271 madison avenue «+ new york 16, n. y. « telephone murray hill 5-8921 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, DALLAS, DeNveR, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MONTREAL, QuE., NEWARK, New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST. Louts, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN. 
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a new dynamic promotion that 


GUARANTEES NEW 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
FOR YOUR BANK 


at no cost to you! 


This Eye Catching Window Poster dis- 
played by participating merchants in your 
community 


Helps to Promote the Name of your Bank 
to Shoppers and Businessmen all over town. 


It encourages passers-by to stop and regis- 
ter in the store for the “Bank Account of 
the Week” contest. 


Registration in the contest is free. Every- 
one can enter simply by filling out a regis- 
tration blank and depositing it in this con- 
venient ballot box. 


WE MAKE ALL THE ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH THE LOCAL MERCHANTS — 
IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! 

At the end of each week, four lucky regis- 
trants win $10.00 bank accounts at your 
bank—without commitment or cost to you. 
Bank accounts offered as prizes have always 
gained the respect and approval of both 
civil and social-minded organizations. 
Your Bank... 
gains new accounts without premiums or 
other expense. Your-cooperation with the 
local merchants opens the way to new com- 
mercial accounts as well. 

The Local Merchants... 

gain increased store traffic...as well as 
valuable publicity through our carefully 
planned advertising program. 


This Impressive 
CLOCKS 

of the 

WORLD 

is a 

display 

In the Lobby or “"™ 
Window of your Bank 


The five clocks tell time around the world— 
an interesting attraction to make people 
stop just long enough to learn about this 
rewarding contest...and where they can 
go to register. It carries the names of all 
the participating merchants. This display 
costs you nothing. 


TO ASSURE ITS SUCCESS 


The Bank Account of the Week Promotion is 
backed by: * newspaper ads promoting the 
name of your bank ¢ window posters pro- 
mote the name of your bank «¢ ballot boxes 
which give the contest authenticity. 


For compiete details won’t you call collect today. 


RAMEE DUKE CORPORATION 
375 FIFTH AVE. © NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 3-0740 


New Books 


FISCAL THEORY AND POLITICAL 
Economy. By James M. Buchanan. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. 189 pp. $5. Eight essays 
representing “efforts to note some of 
the limitations in orthodox thinking 
on fiscal theory, to raise what appear 
to be some of the relevant questions, 
and to explore some of the challeng- 
ing issues.” The author is professor 
of economics at the University of 
Virginia. 


A STUDY IN THE THEORY OF IN- 
VESTMENT. By Trygve Haavelmo. 
University of Chicago Press, Chica- 
go. 221 pp. $5. An analysis, based on 
fundamental laws of economic be- 
havior, by a professor of economics 
at the University of Oslo. 


How TO RUN A SUCCESSFUL IN- 
VESTMENT CLUB. By Raymond Trig- 
ger. Harper, New York. 108 pp. 
$2.95. Revised edition of a book first 
published in 1958. Two new chapters 
answering legal and tax questions 
arising from the operation of the 
clubs have been added. 


THE RICH AND THE Poor. By Rob- 
ert Theobald. Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 
New York. 196 pp. $4.50. “A study of 
the economics of rising expectations” 
and an analysis of “the relationship 
between the affluent countries of the 
world and their less fortunate neigh- 
bors.” 


SELF-DEVELOPING AMERICA. By 
Harold J. Ruttenberg. Harper, New 
York. 254 pp. $4.50. The author, who 
has been both union leader and cor- 
poration executive, finds this coun- 
try’s continued growth is inseparable 
from the self-development of other 
nations; their fortune, in turn, de- 
pends on the U.S.A. 


THE STRUCTURE OF PROPERTY 
OWNERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN. By E. 
Victor Morgan. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 207 pp. $5.20. A 
study of the system of interlocking 
claims on Britain’s real assets. 


VOTING RESEARCH AND THE BUSI- 
NESSMAN IN POLITICS. Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 39 pp. $3. A suin- 
mary report of a meeting attended 
last spring by businessmen, social 
scientists, and voting research e¢x- 
perts. The survey covers topics of 
importance to business, including 
the influence of organized labor; the 
nature of party loyalties, political ef- 
fects of inflation, unemployment, and 
other economic issues. 


THE STOCKHOLDER AND EMPLOYEE 
PROFIT SHARING. 1. By J. J. Jehring 
and B. L. Metzger. Profit Sharing 
Research Corporation, ‘Evanston, III. 
41 pp. $3. This comparative study 
covers the returns on investments in 
large department store chains with 
and without profit-sharing programs. 


1960 FEDERAL TAX LAW CHANGES. 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago. 
80 pp. $1. Explains every major Fed- 
eral income and excise tax law 
change, with full texts and commit- 
tee reports for the new omnibus laws. 


MONEY, MONEY, MONEY: THE 
STORY OF WALL STREET IN WORDS 
AND PICTURES. By Ralph G. Martin 
and Morton D. Stone. Rand McNally, 
Chicago. 224 pp. $7.50. (Deluxe edi- 
tion $12.50.) In vivid photos and 
crisp text, the narrative of The 
Street is told in the activities of 
banks, brokerage and investment 
banking firms, the Stock Exchange, 
customers’ rooms, and other compo- 
nents of the world’s most famous 
market place. 


THE POVERTY OF NATIONS. By Gil- 
bert Goodman. Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
Press. 122 pp. $3.50. “Presenting a 
new system of economic thought.” 


CROSSROADS: LAND AND LIFE IN 
SOUTHWEsT ASIA. By George B. Cres- 
sey. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 593 pp. 
$12.00. “The first comprehensive ge- 
ography of Southwest Asia ever pub- 
lished in the United States.” 


THE COMMON MARKET AND IN- 
VESTMENTS, By Mare Kohler. Van- 
tage Press, New York. 172 pp. $3.50. 
Prepared for the Foreign Commerce 
Bank of Zurich, this book is a transla- 
tion from the German. 
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“BANK 
ACCOUNTS 
OF THE 
WEEK” 
Here’s how “Bank Accounts of the Week’ Works! 
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How 


(Chemical Bank New York ‘Trust 


solved the problem of 


Until a few months ago, preparation of MICR 
checks was the weak link in the entire 
MICR system. Not any more. Here’s how the 
Chemical Bank solved the problem — making 
check preparation as fast and efficient as 
processing itself: 


1) When a check re-order is received, the 
customer tab card is pulled from the master 
account file and fed into a card-to-punched- 
paper-tape converter. 


2) The tape is fed into a Friden Model ABA 
Flexowriter® which automatically transcribes 


the customer’s name and MICR codes onto an offset printing plate. (At one- 
hundred words per minute, without error!) 


3) The plate is then put on the bank’s off- 


set press and the required number of checks run off on pre-printed stock. 


imprinting these checks 


Using continuous offset masters and contin- 
uous punched tape input, Chemical Bank has 
found it possible to process 400 check orders 
per hour on one ABA Filexowriter. 


The bank has had three ABA Flexowriters 
for more than six months, servicing 118,000 
accounts. Mis-sorts have been remarkably low 
— less than one per thousand checks. 


For help in setting up a MICR check pre- 
paration system custom-tailored to your needs, 
call your Friden Systems Man. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so 
hand-in-hand with practicality there can be 
no other word for it. 


© 1960 Friven, inc. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute endorsement by the American 
Bankers Association. 


A SOLUTION for executives too busy 
to take time out to select Christmas 
remembrances for employees and 
business acquaintances is being 
provided by Gallery of Gifts, Inc., 
using a registered gift certificate in 
the form of a postage paid reply 
card, and an illustrated booklet of- 
fering recipients a choice of 24 
gifts. Write the company at 80 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., for fur- 
ther information. 


Tacx, bonded latex seat and back 
cushions are provided in the Stylex 
Seating Company’s new Model 
2040L utility stool. Seat and back- 
rest are upholstered in durable 
elastic Naugahyde, available in 12 
colors. Base is of sturdy steel tubing 
and is provided with a comfortable 
footrest and non-marring glides. 
Backrest has a 3-way adjustment, 
seat height can be varied  be- 
tween 22 and 28 inches. Further in- 
formation and an illustrated bro- 
chure describing the complete Style 
line are available free from the 
company at 911 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pa. 


A NEW portable standard 10-key 
Contex adds, subtracts, multiplies 
and divides. Needs no electric cur- 
rent. Operated by palm pressure on 
plunger so fingers never leave keys. 
Weighs less than six pounds; fits 
desk drawer and brief case. Product 
of Atlantic Typewriter Company, 
6 Murray Street, New York, N.Y. 


A POLISHED, stainless steel disc is 
designed to safeguard wearers by 
carrying a medical message aimed 
to prevent those suffering from dia- 
betes, allergy, or heart condition 
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from receiving wrong medication in 
case of accident. Medical tag with 
engraved message, available as 
bracelet, or with neck chain or key 
chain. Antin’s, 114 Baronne St., New 
Orleans 12, La. 


First in a series of four colorfully 
printed banks is the Santa Saver. 
Three others in novel designs will 
follow soon. This do-it-yourself 
folding moneybank is of one-piece 
construction, formed from rugged 
foldingboard material. May be im- 
printed with bank’s name. Comes 


flat with complete, photo-instruc- 
tions for punching out and assem- 
bling. No tools are needed—simply 
fold and lock one die-cut board. The 
sleeve-wrapper is 9” X 1714”. Avail- 
able from Savings Specialties Com- 
pany, 231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Sem-RECESSED, all stainless steel 
fountain supplies either uncooled 
water or drinking water properly 
cooled by its self-contained cooling 
unit, and can easily be refrigerated 
any time after installation without 
disturbing existing plumbing. Meas- 
ures 1814” from top of back to basin 
and is 1714” wide. Projection is 14” 
high x 1714” wide and 814” deep. 
Sunrock, Div. SR, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


PRODUCTS 


BOOKLETS 


Facts in Figures about Atlania, 
1960 edition, is now available. This 
booklet contains useful information 
on the growing southern market 
and on Atlanta, it’s dominant trad- 
ing and industrial center. Send for 
your copy to, The Industrial Bureau 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


How a business can survive a dis- 
astrous fire is covered in a 12-page 
booklet just issued by Industrial 
Appraisal Company. For your copy 
write to 222 Boulevard of the Allies, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


A NEW brochure describing the 
complete services of Raymac, Inc. 
specialists in On the Job Banking 
Services, is now available. The litera- 
ture tells how the program is put 
into operation, what materials are 
required, and describes the consult- 
ing service offered by the firm. 
Write to Raymac, Inc., 3793 North 
Adams, Birmingham, Michigan. 


Safekeeping and Servicing of Secu- 
rities, is the third in a series of 
booklets on trust subjects published 
by The Chase Manhattan Bank. 
These booklets depart from the con- 
ventional in trust publications by 
using modern color combinations 
and drawings with a light touch. 
Write, for a free copy, to the bank 
at 18 Pine Street, New York 15. 


| 

Corts of a World Time Chart are 
being distributed by the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, 55 Broad 
Street, New York 15, N.Y. The chart 
shows the time differences in over 
100 countries throughout the world 
as compared with New York East- 
ern Standard Time. Included is a 
map of the time zones in the United 
States, including Alaska & Hawaii. 
Write to the International Banking 
Department of the bank. 
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BOOKLETS | 


Promote your 
AUTO LOAN 
business with 
this service 

designed for Oe 


YOUR BANK a 


Polk’s Pin-Pointed Prospecting Plan for Automobile Financing identifies, 
by name and address, selected prospects who will buy 85% of the new cars 
sold in your community . . . puts powerful, personal, persistent and per- 
suasive advertising from your bank into their hands before they buy. 


This service is designed for your bank. You have space to tell your own 
auto financing story in detail and to sell your other services. 


You have the opportunity to further refine the list of selected prospects 
before your mailings are made. You get a file of these prospects on cards 
for sales follow-up and for checking results of your program. 


Once you have edited your prospect list, you need only to approve our 
suggested advertising copy. Polk handles all the mailing details for you— 
automatically, on schedule. 


Just drop us a line today saying you’d like to increase your direct auto 
loan business. By return mail you will receive complete information on 
how your bank can be the first to reach new car buyers in your area— 
through this newest service of Polk’s Bank Business Development Division. 


publishers 


a 


130 Fourth Avenue North ¢ Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT « BOSTON « NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH e CLEVELAND « RICHMOND e CHICAGO « ST. PAUL e« ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY e DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE « HONOLULU ¢ QUEBEC CITY « VANCOUVER e AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BANKING’s Advertisers 


December 1960 


A. C. F. Industries, Incorporated 
Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 
American Bankers Association, The . 
American Cancer Society . 

| American District Telegraph Company 
No th Ing B Ul Ids | American Express Company 

American Plan Corporation, The 

American Security & Trust Company, Washington, D. C. .......... 
American Surety Company 


Yo UT B an k i’ / k e Association of Industrial Advertisers 


Banco Commercial Antioqueno 
Bankers Trust Company 
BANKING 


BETTER SERVICE | Bark of Ametica NT. & S.A. 
. Bank of Montreal 


Bank of New South Wales 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 


Chase Manhattan Bark, The 
Christmas Club a Corporation 
Christmas Seals 
; Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 
ment loan debto rs stricken by Commercial Factors Corporation 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago ... 


accident, sickness or death? Credit Life Insurance Company 
Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Diebold, Incorporated 


How about your service to instal!/- 


Ever Ready Label Corporation 
All such problems are eased—solved when Esline, Inc., William 
your debtor has Federal Credit Life and 
Disability coverage. You are repaid Fifth Third Union Trust Company, The 


le. ll dl Financial Publishing Company 
prompt y. four co ection costs and losses First National Bank of Arizona 


. iskine di j vt First National Bank of Chicago, The 
are reduced. Instead of risking dissatisfac 
tion, you create priceless good will with Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 

hi l Friden, Inc. 
this popular service. Fuji Bank, Limited, The 


Federal Plans are simple: completely Fund Insurance Companies 


flexible. All promotional tools are fur- Haloid Xerox, Inc. 
Halsey McCormack & Helmer Inc. 
nished. Providing Federal low cost cover- Hammermill Paper Company 


Hanover Bank, The 
age on your installment debtors can be Welter 


one of your greatest assets. We have Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company (A Division of Diebold Incorpor- 


highly trained field representatives; your 
inquiry is invited. International Bronze Tablet Co., Inc. 


Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, The 


LaMonte & Son, George 

Lathem Time Recorder Company, Inc. 
Livingston-Koster 

Lloyd-Thomas Company 


Marine Midland Corporation 


Metal Products Engineering 
Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, The 


Mosler Safe Company 
Muscular Dystrophy Association 


: Nascon Products (Division of Eaton Paper Corporation) 
National Cash Register Company 
Li F EE A N Dp National City Bank of Cleveland, The 
Newsweek 


Cc A U A LT Vv | | Photostat 


Pittsburgh National Bank 


Th | Pittsburgh Pl. 1 


Radio Corporation of America 
Ralston Purina Company 
Ramee Duke Corporation 
WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER ie 15 r Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) .. 
1 et Remington Rand (Division of Sperry Rand Corporation) .. 


Royal Bank of Canada, The .... 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN is Sl ie Royal McBee Royfax (Division ol Royal McBee Corporation) 


Saab Motors, Inc. . ‘ 
St. Louis Terminal Field Warchouse Company .. 
Sanwa Bank, Limited, The ........ 

Smith-Corona (Division of Smith-Corona-Marchant, Inc. ) 


Toronto Dominion Bank, The 


Union Planters National Bank 
United States Treasury 


Over half a century of personal protection service Valley National Bank 
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“United States Savings 
Bonds fit into our 
American way of life,” 


yh... 


C. Rupert Evans, 
President, 

The First National 
Bank, Lake Provi- 


dence, Louisiana 


“To anyone who holds, as I do, a deep and abiding faith in our 
American way of life and in all that it stands for, there can be 
no prouder honor than to support it, and there can be no better 
way to support it than through the systematic purchase of U.S. 


Savings Bonds. Bankers should continue to encourage invest- 


ment in their non-inflationary securities.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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The OUTLOOK and 
CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


count rate from 5% to 4% was a step that our Treasury 
officials had been urging for some time, and the fourth 
such step taken recently by a European country. (West 
Germany’s announced intention to furnish more aid to 
underdeveloped nations is also a long-sought aim of 
Washington. ) 

There is a possibility that lending rates in some areas 
—housing, small business—may be lowered, the Govern- 
ment doing the “retail” lending, with banks at the whole- 
sale level. 


The National Portfolio 


The Treasury will be turning over to the new Adminis- 
tration a fiscal situation in very good order. That is, the 
Treasury does not need to borrow any new cash until 
June. That will greatly ease the problem of the incoming 
Administration. The only further financing coming up 
after November, which the present Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration has to handle, is on January 15, when $1.5-billion 
of bills come due. Of that billion and a half, $100,000,000 
are in Government investment accounts and held by the 
Federal Reserve, and $1.4-billion publicly held. 

The new Administration will immediately have to get 
ready to announce what it is going to do early in Febru- 
ary about the February 15 maturity. That amounts to 
$6,938,000,000 of 4% % certificates, of which $3,263,000,- 
000 are publicly held and $3,675,000,000 are held by the 
Government and Federal Reserve. 


On March 22 tax anticipation bills come due amounti: g 
to $3.5-billion. 

On April 15 $2-billion of 1-year bills, of which $1.3- 
billion are publicly held and $200,000,000 are in Gover2- 
ment investment accounts and the Fed. 

On May 15 there are two different securities that have 
to be refunded, a certificate and a note. The certificate 
is a 434% in the amount of $3,674,000,000, of which 
$3,434,000,000 is publicly held and $241,000,000 held by 
the Government investment accounts and the Fed. The 
note is a 35% note aggregating $4,078,000,000, of 
which $1,144,000,000 is publicly held and $2,934,000,000 
officially held. 

A $144,000,000 note comes due on April 1. 

The Treasury feels that it is turning over the national 
portfolio in very good shape. Not only is there no new 
cash borrowing necessary before June, but Treasury of- 
ficials have also shown how advance refunding can be 
used. If the new Administration continues to use it, it 
should be helpful in the coming four years. 


Our Own Forecasting Tool 


As for the economic prospects, about all that can be 
said that will have general agreement is that one uncer- 
tainty, the election, is over. In the next few weeks, the 
handiest tool for the do-it-yourself forecaster will be a 
careful study of the news. 

In an effort to help its readers reach some conclusions 
of their own and, especially, evaluate the condition of the 
money market, BANKING is publishing below a table of 
principal indicators. Following this data from month to 
month will be worth while, and, BANKING hopes, time- 
saving to its readers. 

WILLIAM P. BOGIE 


BANKING INDICATORS 


MONTHLY FIGURES 


All commercial banks (mil. of $— estimates as of last Wed- 


nesday of month) 
Total deposits 
Demand, gross 
Time, gross 
Total loans 
Total investments 


Money supply (coin, currency & demand deposits in banks— 


seasonally adjusted—bil. of $) 


Turnover of demand deposits (337 reporting centers 
seasonally adjusted annual rate 


WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (mil. of $) 
Commercial and industrial loans 
Agricultural loans 
Real estate loans 
Other loans (largely consumer) 
U.S. Government securities held 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (mil. of $) 
Excess reserves 
Member bank borrowing at F.R. banks 
Free (+) or net borrowed (—) reserves 


KEY SERIES OF THE MONTH 


(Nov. 9) 


Change in: 
Month Year 


Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 


216,580 213,520 210,200 +3,060 +6,380 
144,570 142,160 142,660 4+2,410 +41,910 
72,010 71,360 67,540 +650 +4,470 
114,790 115,430 108,160 —640 +6,630 
80,890 77,840 80,220 +3,050 +670 


(Oct.) 


(Oct.) 
(Oct.) 


(Oct.) 139.9 138.5 140.4 ‘ —0.5 
(Oct.) 25.5 26.0 24.7 f +0.8 


Year Change in: 
Week Week Ago Year 
31,576 31,656 29,727 +1,849 
1,077 1,073 942 - +135 
12,517 12,522 12,540 § —23 
15,330 15,309 14,312 +1,018 
28,873 29,305 27,693 +1,180 


Latest Previous 


Latest Previous Year Change in: 
Week Week Ago Week Year 


613 607 457 +6 +156 
168 136 856 +32 —688 
+445 +471 —399 —26 +844 


Latest Previous Year 1960 Range 


Week Week Ago 


2.127% -4.436% 
3.79% -4.37% 
4.08% -4.49% 
3.10% -3.67% 


3-month Treasury bills (rate on new issue) (Nov. 14) 2.624% 2.390% 4.089% 
Long-term Government bond yields (Oct. 29) 3.90% 3.93% 4.09% 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s Aaa) (Nov. 11) 4.17% 4.15% 4.42% 
Common stock yields (Moody’s) (Nov. 11) 3.48% 3.55% 3.19% 


long-term bonds, in addition to heavy corporate offerings 
in the third quarter, helped to hold the line on bond price 
rises. The decline in long-term rates has been more gradual. 


Most of the decline in interest rates and bond yields in 1960 
took place during the first half of the year. Yields, there- 
after, began to firm. The Treasury’s increased supply of 
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“Faster 


for our Customers... 


Faster 
for our Tellers”’ 


reports 
Mr. Robert F. McCammon 


Senior Vice President, Operations, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 


Now! Pre-packaged 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


Like so many men whose job it is to con- 


trol costs and increase profits, operations 
man McCammon favors new pre-packaged 
American Express Travelers Cheques. Why? 


“At Girard, we are most enthusiastic about 
the new packaged Travelers Cheques. We 
now sell them at 237 tellers’ windows in 
Central Office and in our branches. 


“The pre-packaged cheques take only one- 
fourth as long to issue. They save time for 
our customers and reduce the amount of 
bank time required for each transaction.” 


For further details or supplies, write to 
Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Senior Vice President 
& Treasurer, American Express Company, 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT 
Handy sales kit contains eight different 
packages ranging in value from $50 to 
$1,000. Many banks have already placed 
a kit with every teller. 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM 

All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS «- CREDIT CARDS + TRAVEL SERVICE - FIELD WAREHOUSING » OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING + FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 


AN 


¥ 


NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WORK 


Teller reaches for right package—that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW 

Now every teller can handle American 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and 
profitably—help your bank achieve im- 
portant increases in sales. 
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